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THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 


(Annual Association Address) 


AM grateful to you for the opportunity of addressing you on 
this occasion—grateful not only for the honor, but for the 
pleasure of being able to harangue fellow-philosophers at a time 
when good food and good manners prevent them from talking 
back; and grateful also because the topic of our general dis- 
cussion at these sessions is the philosophy of democracy. Yet in 
this last respect, I must confess, my gratitude is mixed with other 
emotions as I stand before you. 

I cannot help recalling the Fifteenth Annual Meeting held in 
Washington in 1939. It was devoted to the philosophy of the 
state. One of the papers presented on that occasion claimed to 
demonstrate the proposition that democracy is morally the best 
form of government because the most just; or, stated more 
strictly, that democracy is the only perfectly just government, and 
hence that the political community can attain its due perfection 
only through democratic institutions.’ As I recall the paper, I 
also remember murmurings and mutterings which spread through 
the philosophical corridors after it was delivered, voices of dissent 
from so radical a thesis, voices of doubt about the steps of the 
proof, and, last but not least, voices of disapproval over the fact 
that the author of the paper had said—not by implication, but 
explicitly, and without apology—that the political philosophy of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas fell short of the whole truth, both by 
reason of serious inadequacies and because of grave errors. 

I was one of the few who agreed with that paper six years ago. 
I was not shocked by the criticism of Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
because it has always seemed to me that political philosophers 
must suffer the blindnesses of their limited historical perspectives. 
Aristotle did well enough for a Greek, and St. Thomas well enough 
for a thirteenth century man, but neither could do well enough 
for all time. As Don Sturzo has recently pointed out in a bril- 


1§ee the Fifteenth Annual Proceedings of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, pp. 122-165. 
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liant paper,? no competent moralist today could take the Greek 
or mediaeval view of slavery, or war, or nationalism. So no com- 
petent political thinker today could take the Greek or mediaeval 
view of the forms of government, and of democracy among them. 

I said that I was one of the few who agreed with the demon- 
stration of democracy given six years ago. I still do, with greater 
assurance and for stronger reasons. An elaborate series of 
articles on the theory of democracy, written collaboratively and 
published in The Thomist, has removed what few doubts I may 
have had at the time. These articles have solved what difficul- 
ties I could raise against the thesis. They have convinced me 
that every principle on which the demonstration rested was 
sound, and that every step of the proof was valid. They even 
helped me to understand how the truth about democracy on the 
natural plane and in the temporal order is thoroughly consistent 
with the truths of Christian faith about the supernatural life 
and the eternal destiny of man.* 


2“The Influence of Social Facts on Ethical Conceptions,” in Thought, 
. XX, 76, March, 1945: pp. 97-116. Writing of slavery, which he regards as 
“an unnatural institution ” which “should be frankly condemned as wholly 
indefensible,” Don Sturzo says: “So long as the system continued in fact, 
ethical conceptions did not escape its influence. It is true that moral dis- 
cussion sought to limit the immoral consequences of slavery, by insisting 
on the Christian duties of mutual forgiveness and charity among owners 
and slaves. Nevertheless, the question of principle was left untouched 
even by those who regarded the abolition as an ideal (to be realized only 
in the very distant future) and, still more, by those who sought to justify 
the seemingly inevitable practice on the ground that it was not really con- 
trary to nature or even that it was a legitimate deduction from the natu- 
ral law” (pp. 98-99, italics mine). 

8“ The Theory of Democracy ” appeared in the following issues of The 
Thomist: III, 3, pp. 397-449; III, 4, pp. 588-652; IV, 1, pp. 121-181; IV, 
2, pp. 286-354; IV, 3, pp. 446-522; IV, 4, pp. 692-761; VI, 1, pp. 49-118; VI, 
2, pp. 251-277; VI, 3, pp. 367-407; VII, 1, pp. 80-131. The series was left 
incomplete, with three or four more installments to come, when one of 
the collaborators went into active service as a naval chaplain. It will 
probably not be completed as originally planned, but the whole may be 
forthcoming entirely recast. As I understand it, the four parts to come 
would have dealt with the following topics: the absolute injustice of 
slavery; the absolute injustice of subjection; the problem of the relative 
justification of unjust forms of government, such as despotism and oli- 


garchy, by reference to historic circumstances; and the future of democ- 
racy. 


4See especially Parts II and III dealing with the theory of the political 
common good in itself and in relation to natural and temporal happiness 
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Some of you may have read the articles I refer to, although 
perhaps not; they were unduly long and hard to read.5 Simple 
points were often labored and the documentation often seemed 
unnecessarily painstaking or, perhaps, painful. The authors 
obviously labored under the impression that they had to work 
against long unchallenged prejudices and venerable, because un- 
examined, verbalisms in traditional political theory. Neverthe- 
less, the articles seemed clear to me; more than clear, demonstra- - 
tive and unanswerable so far as they went. 


Perhaps I am not alone in thinking that the argument was un- 
answerable and the theory unobjectionable. No serious objec- 
tions or irrebuttable refutations have appeared in the journals or 
come to my notice, with one slight exception—a little flurry on 
the common good in relation to the doctrine of the person, which 
has been ably dealt with by Father Eschman; ® and which, in so 
far as it was relevant to the theory of democracy, Father Farrell 
completely disposed of in his paper this morning.? On the record, 


and to eternal and supernatural salvation (The Thomist, III, 4; IV, 1, 2), 
in which it was proved that the political common good is a means to tem- 
poral happiness and that temporal happiness is truly an end in the natural 
order, inferior in perfection to, but not subordinated as a means to, the 
beatitude of the blessed in heaven. 


5 My guess that these articles were either not read or not read well 
enough was completely substantiated by the discussions I heard at the 
Milwaukee meeting both before and after I delivered this paper; discus- 
sions in which questions were raised as if de novo although these articles 
had already raised and answered them, and in which positions were taken 
as if irrefutable although these articles had already considered and refuted 
them. For example, the one hundred and thirty page analysis of the 
modes of happiness (Part III of “The Theory of Democracy”) adequately 
explained why the supposition that man has only a supernatural end is 
utterly unthomistic as well as contrary to all the facts of nature; yet this 
supposition was frequently broached by persons who showed no acquaint- 
ance with an analysis that met all their difficulties and objections, or who 
talked as if they had the authority of St. Thomas for their extraordinary 


view that the composite natural substance, man, has no telos proportionate 
to its physis. 


6“In Defense of Jacques Maritain” in The Modern Schoolman, XXII, 
4, May, 1945, pp. 183-208. 


7“ Person and the Common Good in a Democracy,” published elsewhere 
in these Proceedings. Cf. the analysis of the common good given in Part 
II of “The Theory of Democracy,” The Thomist, III, 4. 
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then, maybe there is more agreement now than there was six 
years ago.® 

One other fact tends to suggest that the general tenor of 
opinion may have changed with the times. It is the simple fact 
that this meeting is devoted to the philosophy of democracy. 
Considering that fact, I ask myself: To what other form of gov- 
ernment would this Association devote a whole session? To 
oligarchy, even when eulogistically called “ aristocracy ”? 
Hardly. To despotism or absolute government, even when 
masquerading under the less offensive name of “ monarchy ”? 
Just as unlikely. The only possibility I can think of is the 
so-called “ mixed regime.” But even then, if all the confusions 
were eliminated, and the mediaeval regimen regale et politicum 
—an accident of feudalism—were separated from the Aristotelian 
mixed constitution, we would not devote a whole meeting to its 
discussion, because we are a philosophical, not an historical, 
association. Royal and political government belongs entirely 
to the past. It has no present existence. It has no future. 
And, what is more important, it is obviously an historical 
anomaly which cannot be defended in principle.® 

Of course, it is true that democracy has no present existence 
either; or, at best, the inchoate existence of something just com- 
ing to be. But democracy does have a future—a future in the 
order of right political desires, not merely in the order of predict- 
able fact. That, I take it, is why we are concerned at these 
meetings with the philosophy of democracy, as we would be with 
no other form of government. That is why I have chosen to 
talk to you this evening about the future of democracy. Let 
me explain this choice a little more fully. 

Six years ago, and until quite recently, it was appropriate, 
patiently and systematically, to develop the theory of demo- 
cracy, a theory which may have pre-existed in some of its prin- 
ciples, but which no political philosopher before John Stuart Mill 
explicitly understood or analytically expounded.’° But we can- 


8 Unfortunately the printed record does not seem to be an entirely re- 
liable sign of philosophical work done or undone. See fn. 5 supra. 


®See “The Theory of Democracy,” Part IV, in The Thomist, IV, 3, 4; 
VI, 1, 2, wherein the theory of the forms of government is completely re- 
analyzed, and the doctrine of the mixed regime is clarified and corrected. 


10In his Essay on Representative Government. See “The Theory of 
Democraey,” Part V, in The Thomist, VI, 3, and VII, 1. 
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not be patient and theoretical any longer. It is necessary now to 
talk practically about the future of democracy. 

The future of democracy is, moreover, inseparable from the 
future of world peace, which must: be brought into existence for 
the first time by the institution of world federal government. 
That, in turn, means no future for nationalism, imperialism, or 
capitalism. Both democracy and world peace require us to 
attenuate and then eradicate all the exclusionary prejudices of _ 
race and locality, and to overthrow all forms of despotism and 
oligarchy—by education where possible, by revolution where not. 

Finally, let me repeat what I have already said: democracy 
does not exist in practice. It is still an unrealized ideal—yet 
thoroughly practicable, in no way utopian. Of all the forms of 
government traditionally recognized, it is the only one which has 
no past. All the others have pasts which teach us not to wish a 
future for them, and to wish that democracy would replace them 
wherever they still exist, precisely because it corrects in principle 
and will remedy in practice their fundamental injustices and 
faults. Democracy belongs entirely to the future; but the future 
will belong entirely to democracy only if we can completely over- 
come the various obstacles to its existence, preservation, and 
growth. 


The nature of these obstacles and the steps to surmount them 
are the main matters I wish to discuss. But I must begin by 
summarizing the theory that, absolutely speaking, democracy is 
the only perfectly just form of government. Have no fear. 
After-dinner time is for digestion, not demonstration. I shall 
merely state conclusions, not give arguments. The theoretical 
position stated, I shall then proceed to deal with the practical 
problem of what must be done to turn theory into fact, to put 
the political principles of democracy into action. I shall do 
this under three heads: 


First, the economic obstacles to the realization of 
democracy; 

Second, the human obstacles, which must be met by 
education; and 

Third, the political obstaclese—war and international 
anarchy—which can be solved only by world government. 
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IL. 


I turn at once to a summary statement of the theoretical doc- 
trine, and I begin with the basic distinction between two ways 
of considering the diverse forms of government, i. e., absolutely 
and relatively. 

Relative justification is by reference to contingent and limited 
historic conditions. In this manner, a form of government which 
is not the best absolutely, nor free from essential injustice, may 
be justified as the best that is practicable for a given people at 
@ given time. 

Absolute justification is by reference to the nature of man 
as a rational, free, and political animal; to the nature of the 
political community as an indispensable means to the good life 
on the natural plane and in the temporal order; and to the nature 
of government as organizing and regulating the community so 
that it may serve.effectively as a means to this end. 

The absolute consideration does not neglect the range of in- 
dividual differences within the human species, any more than it 
ignores the differences between the normal and the abnormal, the 
mature and the immature. It does, however, abstract from those 
defects or inadequacies which are not due to nature, but to 
nurture—to failures of education, to deficiencies of experience, 
to economic impediments, to restricted opportunity, to cultural 
limitations of all sorts. 

The theory of the forms of government should be stated abso- 
lutely. The relative mode of consideration is significant only 
in relation to judgments about historic societies. I shall, there- 
fore, first speak abstractly and then historically. 


Absolutely or abstractly speaking, there are only four forms 
of government. ; 


A. Tyranny, which is absolutely unjust because it 
totally perverts government from its natural and due end. 

B. Despotism, or absolute as opposed to limited gov- 
ernment; personal government by men above all positive 
law, rather than political government by men holding 
office under constitutional law. The intrinsic injustice of 
despotism is that mature, normal men are ruled as children, 
with no voice in their own government and with no juri- 
dical defense against their governor. 
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C. Oicarcuy, or constitutional government with re- 
stricted citizenship, in which the restriction is based on 
wealth, race, color, sex— anything except immaturity, 
abnormality, and criminality. The intrinsic injustice of 
oligarchy is simply that no accidents of human nature, 
other than legal infancy, mental abnormality, and criminal 
conduct, provide a just criterion for determining who shall 
and shall not be admitted to citizenship. 

D. Democracy, or constitutional government in which ° 
only the immature, the abnormal, and the criminal are 
excluded from citizenship; or, positively, that government 
under which all normal human adults enjoy political 
equality as citizens and exercise political freedom through 
the juridical rights and powers vested in the fundamental 
political status of citizenship. The injustice intrinsic 
to despotism is absent because no man rules except he be 
first a citizen and except as an officeholder with limited 
powers. The injustice intrinsic to oligarchy is overcome 
by the abolition of all unjustified exclusions from citizen- 
ship. 


Let me briefly comment on these four forms of government. 

Strictly speaking, tyranny is not a distinct form of government, 
but a perversion, in different ways, of the other three. Despot- 
ism and oligarchy are more susceptible to tyrannical perversion 
than democracy, though both may avoid tyranny, as when the 
absolute power of the despot is benevolently exercised. The 
benevolence of a despotism, however, in no way minimizes the 
intrinsic injustice of absolute rule. I shall not deal here with 
the other perversions of government, beyond the simple observa- 

tion that oligarchies can suffer degeneration into despotisms, and 

democracies into oligarchies. The line of political progress is 
in the opposition direction, usually by means of revolution: 
despotism overthrown in favor of republican or constitutional 
government; or the oligarchical constitution gradually amended 
in the direction of democratic universalism. 

The three distinct forms of government, despotism, oligarchy, 
and democracy, are not coordinately divided. Because both are 
constitutional or political government, both oligarchy and demo- 
cracy are divided against despotism which is non-constitutional, 
or personal, absolute government. Then within the generic 
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sphere of constitutional government, oligarchy represents every 
species of unjust constitution, and democracy the one species of 
just constitution. 

This analysis permits no mixed regime or combination of the 
distinct forms of government. Absolutely speaking, despotic and 
constitutional government totally exclude one another; and so do 
the oligarchical and the democratic constitution. Aristotle’s 
polity or mixed constitution, combining what he called oligarchy 
and democracy, arises from imperfect conceptions of the meaning 
of oligarchy and democracy, and could have political reality only 
under the conditions of injustice intrinsic to the best of Greek 
political institutions. So, too, in the case of the mediaeval 
regimen regale et politicum, which unstably combined the con- 
tradictory opposites of despotism and constitutionalism, and 
which could have political reality only under the peculiar historic 
circumstances of feudalism, and in terms of the injustices peculiar 
thereto. 

Anyone who understands the basic terms of this analysis can 
work out the demonstration for himself by applying, at every 
step, two principles: (1) that all men are by nature political 
animals; and (2) that justice consists in treating equals equally. 
Wherever any normal, mature man is treated as a slave, as a 
subject of despotic rule, or as a political pariah excluded from 
citizenship, there, absolutely speaking, injustice is being done. 

Now let me briefly apply this analysis historically in order 
to verify the*principle that democracy has never existed at all 
in the past and does not fully exist today. 

In the absolute mode of consideration, I have used dyslogistic 
names for the unjust forms of government. There is no one in 
this audience, I hope, for whom the words “ despotism” and 
“ oligarchy ” do not immediately connote injustice, even as the 
words “ tyranny ” and “ imperialism ” do. No one in this audi- 
ence would defend these institutions or practices on absolute 
grounds. That would be as irrational as the recommendation 
that Ireland again submit to England would be unIrish. 

But we are all acquainted with the defense of despotism and 
oligarchy — never tyranny, of course—on historical grounds, 
justifying them relative to certain imperfect conditions of man 
and society. When despotism is relatively justified as the bene- 
volent absolute rule of a people who.are as yet incapable of self- 
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government, it is eulogistically called royal government, monarchy 
or kingship. And when oligarchy is relatively justified as the 
benevolent constitutional rule of a population some portion of 
which is, or is supposed to be, as yet incapable of citizenship, 


it is eulogistically called a republic, or given the generic name of 
constitutional government. 


With these considerations in mind, we can briefly review the 
political history of the west in order to verify the proposition 
that until fairly recently democracy did not even begin to exist, 
either in legal principle or actual practice. 


In the ancient world there were two basic political conflicts: 
first, that between the Greeks and barbarians, in which the prin- 
ciple of constitutional government was opposed to oriental 
despotism; and, secondly, that among the Greek cities them- 
selves, in which there was opposition between two forms of 
oligarchical constitution. These were called by the Greeks 
“ oligarchy ” and “democracy,” but both were oligarchies be- 


cause both involved slavery and other unjust exclusions from 
citizenship. 


In a later, the Roman, phase of the ancient world, the first of 
these two oppositions repeats itself—the conflict between despot- 
ism and oligarchy, in terms of the monarchy which preceded the 
republic, or in terms of the empire which succeeded it. 


11] am sorry that I must so flatly disagree with Don Sturzo’s leniency 
in being willing to say that democracy in some sense existed in the Greek 
city-states. (See his paper published elsewhere in these Proceedings.) If 
we wish to keep our analytical terminology clear and precise, we must say 
that in no sense did Athens or any other ancient city ever live under a 
democratic constitution. And if, with a clear analysis in mind which we 
are not willing to compromise, we wish to deal charitably with the histori- 
cal facts, we ought to say that the Athenian constitution in the Periclean 
age was, at best, in motion away from oligarchy and toward democracy. 
(See W. R. Agard, What Democracy Meant to the Greeks, Chapel Hill, 
1942.) Father Ward who declared himself as agreeing with Don Sturzo, 
must also admit a difference between motion and being. The fact that 
the world so far has not seen democracy in being, but only the motion 
toward it, does not warrant the inaccurate statement that democracy has 
existed at various times in various degrees. That would be like saying 
that as a person gradually overcomes a vice, thus moving toward the cor- 
relative virtue, he possesses that virtue in increasing degrees; whereas, in 
principle and in fact, until the vice is completely overcome, the virtue does 
not begin to exist in any degree. 
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In the mediaeval world, the major tension was between purely 
royal government (or absolute kingship) and government both 
royal and political; but apart from a few free self-governing 
cities, there were no republics in the mediaeval world, and the 
few that existed were oligarchical in constitution. 

In the modern world, there have been two movements. First, 
the gradual dissolution of the regimen regale et politicum, which 
turned more and more despotic in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, thus causing republican revolutions that began by 
setting up limited monarchies and then predominantly constitu- 
tional governments. Second, beginning no earlier than the nine- 
teenth century, the gradual amendment of republican constitu- 
tions by extensions of the suffrage and by correction of various 
forms of oligarchical injustice, both with respect to citizenship 
and office-holding. 

What is our situation in the present day? For the most part, 
the people of the world live under despotisms of one sort or an- 
other, domestic or colonial. A comparatively small part of the 
human race enjoys the blessings of constitutional government— 
the liberty of life under law which is due every being who by 
nature is rational, free, and political. And where constitutional 
governments exist, many of them still retain operative vestiges 
of oligarchy, whether overt or concealed. Few, if any, are by 
explicit enactment perfectly democratic in constitution; and 
where these are democratic on paper or in constitutional prin- 
ciple, not even they are even remotely democratic in actual 
practice. 

I shall illustrate my point by taking the United States. Re- 
forms, like charity, ought to begin at home. To become per- 
fectly democratic, the constitution of the United States still needs 
amendment; specifically, the explicit abolition of all poll taxes 
or restrictive property qualifications for suffrage. Until that is 
done, we have first- and second-class citizens in this country, 
even as women were second-class citizens before the woman 
suffrage amendment.?? 


12Let me say in passing that I have recently had certain experiences 
which have taught me how radical the doctrine of democracy is. During 
the war I lectured on the theory of democracy in Army camps all over 
the country to assemblages of officers and men. On all occasions, officers 
arose to say, with some vehemence, that I was not preaching democracy, 
but communism. ‘ 
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Let us suppose that the constitution of the United States is 
presently amended and becomes in legal principle the charter of 
perfectly democratic government. Does that mean that demo- 
cracy will then exist in fact in this country? That the principles 
will operate in practice? Far from it. If we are concerned with 
democracy as a practical, political reality, we must go beyond 
the acceptance of its principles in theory, and beyond their enact- 
ment into the laws of the land. 

I turn, therefore, now to the three basic obstacles which we 
must overcome to make the practice conform to the theory, and 
to ensure democracy a future in reality. as well as in principle. 
First, the economic obstacle. 


III. 


Even though oligarchy is removed from the constitution, it 
still exists in practice to whatever extent the wealthy are able to 
exercise undue influence on the government, but principally in 
terms of the economic servitude of the working classes in a capi- 
talistic economy. 

Political democracy will not work in practice unless it is 
companied by economic democracy in the organization of indus- 
try and by economic justice in the regulation of all matters 
which affect subsistence, employment, and economic security.’ 

Following our good leader, the late Virgil Michel, I hold that 
profit-making capitalism necessarily involves the exploitation of 
the proletariat, and so is an intrinsically unjust economy.4* A 
just political community cannot be built upon the foundations 
of an unjust economy. 


13“ We must bring industrial democracy into America. We have politi- 
cal democracy, and so we must have democracy for industry, to make 
workers feel that they have part in the management and that they have a 
voice in what is going on” (Eric A. Johnston, as quoted in The New 
York Times, for December 31, 1945, p. 1). 


14See “The Facts About Capitalism” in The Commonweal, March 12 
1937, pp. 541-543. “Even if capitalism were defined in terms of the modern 
conception of property Christians should have to condemn it. But the 
word capitalism stands generally for an economic system in which capital 
plays the preponderarft part—and therein lies its vice from the Christian 
standpoint. . . . In doing this, capitalism degrades men to mere economic 
factors of cost, to be bargained for at lowest possible market prices” (p. 


542). See also Father Virgil Michel’s Christian Social Reconstruction, 
Milwaukee, 1937. 
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Let me make the essential point here in another way. 
Defending the exclusion of the non-propertied, laboring classes 
—the proletariat—from citizenship, John Adams enunciated this 
principle: No man who is economically dependent on the will of 
another man for his subsistence can exercise the freedom of judg- 
ment requisite for citizenship. The principle is completely true. 
No man who is subservient to the arbitrary will of another man 
for his economic livelihood can act as that other man’s equal 
politically. This is just as true of wage-slaves under capitalism 
as it was so obviously true of chattel slaves or serfs under 
feudalism. 

But the principle being true, John Adams drew the wrong 
practical conclusion from it by advocating an oligarchical con- 
stitution, excluding the economically dependent (the unproper- 
tied) from citizenship. He sought to adapt the polity to an 
unjust economy, making the polity thereby unjust. If we are 
democrats politically, we must proceed in exactly the opposite 
direction. We must reform an unjust economy to make it fit a 
just polity, and that reform plainly means the abolition of capi- 
talism as we know it. 

What does it mean positively? Communism? I hardly think 
so, for when men are subservient for their subsistence to the will 
of the state, they are no more economically free than they are 
under private capitalism. Political democracy is as incom- 
patible with communism as with capitalism. The answer, I 
think, lies in a departure toward the mean away from both ezx- 
tremes—toward what R. H. Tawney describes as the functional 
economy, very much like guild socialism; 15 or toward the kind of 
democratic socialism Father George Dunne advocates as indis- 
pensable for the salvation of democracy in his remarkably vigor- 
ous and clear article of recent date.‘ Both capitalism and com- 
munism must move toward a socialism in which the economic 
order is rightly separated from and properly subordinated to the 


15See The Acquisitive Society, New York, 1920. Cf. Amintore Fanfani, 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Capitalism, New York, 1935. 


16 “Socialism and Socialism” in The Commonweal, Nov. 23, 1945, pp. 
134-139. I would differ from Father Dunne only in*thinking that democ- 
racy, far from being saved from perishing, will not be born in practise un- 
til capitalism is reformed into a just socialistic economy. Only that reform 
can save us from the otherwise inescapable conflict between the capitalism 
of the west and the communism of the east. 
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political order. (Let me add that I think there are many signs 
that such motion is now occurring—away from both extremes!) 

I have not dealt adequately with the economic problem. I 
have merely stated a basic principle and pointed out a direction. 
I can quite confidently leave the rest of this problem for the 
penetrating treatment it will receive from Yves Simon’s paper 
tomorrow morning on economic organization in a democracy." 


IV. 


I turn now to the educational problem. The human obstacle 
to the realization of democracy in practice is necessarily an 
accidental one. It does not, it cannot, lie in the essence of a 
rational, free, and political nature. But that nature needs train- 
ing—the formation of good habits—for it to realize the perfec- 
tions of which it is capable. Democracy demands a higher 
degree of human training than any other form of government, 
precisely because it depends upon the reasonableness of free men 
exercising their freedom politically. (Let me add, in passing, 
that the fallen nature of man does not present an insuperable 
obstacle to democracy, though the fact that it impedes demo- 
cracy more than other forms of government confirms the truth 
that democracy is the ideal proportionate to the absolute nature 
of man.) 

The obstacle here. is not human nature but our various edu- 
cational failures — failures in every department, religious and 
spiritual, moral and intellectual. I shall discuss only one aspect 
of the educational problem: the failure of our educational in- 
stitutions in the sphere of specifically intellectual training. 

That failure is measured by the educational requirement of 
democracy. The essence of the democratic constitution is uni- 
versal citizenship. Hence all men must be educated for citizen- 
ship. But this is not simply a quantitative matter. The prob- 
lem is not solved by erecting and financing a school system ample 
enough to take all the children in. We have almost done that in 
this country during the last fifty years, but even if we had done 
that completely; even if all children not committed to asylums 
for feeble-mindedness went through our American schools and 
colleges, American education would still be serving democracy 
miserably. The reason is simply that American education is 


17 Published elsewhere in these Proceedings. 
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predominantly vocational rather than liberal. It is based on 
the thoroughly undemocratic prejudice that more than half the 
children are not intelligent enough for truly liberal education. 
(Need I add that more than half the educators do not know what 
a truly liberal education is?) 

Vocational education is training for a specific job in the 
economic machine. It aims at earning a living, not living the 
good life. It is servile both in its aims and in its methods. It 
defeats democracy in the same way that an economic system does ~ 
which keeps most men in economic servitude. To exercise the 
freedom of democratic citizenship, men must not only be eco- 
nomically free, but they must also be educated for freedom; 
which can be achieved in no other way than by giving every 
future citizen the maximum of liberal education. Put con- 
cretely, that means schooling for every boy and girl from kinder- 
garten through college, with a curriculum from which every 
vestige of vocationalism has been expunged. In a just economy, 
the costs would be met in such a manner that no child would be 
deprived because of poverty. In a just economy, vocational 
training, thrown out of the schools, would be undertaken by 
industry through a system of apprenticeships. Training for a 
specific job should be done on the job, not in the schools. 

But, it will be said, this is impossible for other reasons. I 
know this from the sad experience of having talked about Ameri- 
can education to teachers and laymen in large groups all over 
the country. The real reason, they say, why we have to train 
the majority of children vocationally is that only the fortunate 
few who have superior mental endoments are capable of receiv- 
ing liberal education. They have no facts to support this state- 
ment, but the fact that they make it shows that they understand 
neither democracy nor education. 

If a child has enough intelligence to be admitted in maturity 
to citizenship, which means enough intelligence not to require 
hospitalization, enough intelligence to become a parent, govern a 
family, and earn a living, then that child has more than enough 
intelligence for all the liberal education we can find time to 
give him in ten or twelve years of schooling. 

Let me state this in the form of a dilemma: either a child has 
enough intelligence for liberal education through the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, or he does not have enough intelligence for demo- 
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cratic citizenship. Deny the validity of this dilemma, and you 
make a mockery of democratic citizenship. A citizen is not a 
political puppet pushed around by propaganda. He is a free 
man, exercising a critical and independent judgment on basic 
questions affecting the common good. Not all men may have 
the talents required for high public office, but all normal men do 
have sufficient mentality for the primary and basic office in the 
democratic state — citizenship. They have the power, but it . 
must be trained, and that training, the development of a free and 
critical mind, is one of the essential aims of liberal education,!® 
accomplished by the discipline of the mind in its essential func- 
tions of reading and writing, speaking and listening—all the arts 
of thinking, not merely speculatively or privately, but practically 
and socially. 

Our oligarchical ancestors understood this. Whether in Greece 
and Rome, or in this country during its formative period, they 
knew that citizenship required liberal education; they knew why 
education had to be liberal in order to prepare for citizenship; 
that knew that intellectual discipline was prerequisite for free- 
dom of mind and freedom in action. So far they were right, 
but they made one fatal error. They identified the propertied 
classes with the intellectually elite. They restricted citizen- 
ship to the well-born and disguised their oligarchical injustice 
under the aristocratic pretension that only the few—the same 
few—ad enough wit to deserve citizenship. They were hypo- 
crites, but so are we if we continue to think, as most Americans 
do, that the equality of citizenship belongs to all, but not equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. Admitting all children to school 
is not enough. We must give them all the same kind of edu- 
cation; not liberal education for the few, and vocational training 
for the many. To say this does not mean that we should try to 
give each child the same absolute amount of education, for each 
can receive only according to his capacity. But it does mean 
that each child has a sufficient capacity for liberal education, 
even as he has enough intelligence for citizenship, and that each 


18 It is not the only aim of liberal education. Though it must prepare 
for citizenship, liberal education must aim beyond it at the human (ie., 
rational) use of leisure which political and economic freedom permit men 
to enjoy, but which they will not be able to enjoy without liberal train- 
ing. On this point, see Professor Francis MacMahon’s paper on democratic 
education, published elsewhere in these Proceedings. 
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should receive the same proportion, namely, as much as he can 
take, which is much more than we have ever tried to give. 

So far we have failed, partly because our educators are anti- 
democratic, harboring all the prejudices of oligarchy and the de- 
lusions of aristocracy; and partly because we have not yet even 
tried to solve the technical problem of constructing and adminis- 
tering a liberal curriculum for all the children. This last fact, 
by the way, explains the popularity of vocationalism with the 
educational profession. Not knowing how to universalize liberal 
education; not wanting to think about it because it is so difficult 
a problem, they conceal their ignorance and sloth behind the un- 
truth that the failure is God’s rather than man’s; that the Creator 
may have intended men for freedom, but that, paradoxically, 
He did not endow the majority with enough mind to be educated 
up to it. 

We may constitutionally grant all normal men the status of 
citizenship; we may even achieve the economic reforms necessary 
to emancipate them from servitude and to secure them from 
poverty; progressive industrialization and technical progress may 
provide all men with sufficient leisure; but unless we educate 
all men liberally for citizenship, they will not be able to dis- 
charge the duties of that high office, and democracy will exist 
only on paper, not in practice. 

Liberal education cannot be completed in school. We grasp 
the essence of such education only when we understand it to be 
preparation for more education, more liberal education through- 
out an entire life. Unless liberal schooling is followed by adult 
liberal education, it will be to no purpose. Habits fail from 
disuse; the intellectual virtues cannot be kept alive without con- 
tinuous exercise. Universal adult education, liberally conceived, 
is, therefore, not an after-thought; it is an essential part of 
democracy’s educational requirement. Without it, the mind of 
the citizen will go to sleep, and a sleeping citizen might just as 
well be a dead one. 

One word more on education. Liberal education cultivates 
all the intellectual virtues except prudence. Like the moral 
virtues, prudence cannot be taught in school, or by teachers out 
of books anywhere. Prudence is a habit formed only by the 
exercise of practical judgment, and practical judgments can be 
truly made in a practical manner only by those who have the 
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responsibility for action. Deprive men of citizenship, and they 
will not develop the virtue of political prudence, which is the 
habit of judging rightly about means to the common good. The 
sort: of education, then, which is requisite for political prudence 
comes from political action itself, from active participation in 
the political life. This means that there is no way of fitting men 
for citizenship without first making them citizens. I shall return 
to this point presently. Here I wish to add merely that the 
Thomistic, not Aristotelian, distinction between reignative and — 
political prudence is invalid, albeit a necessary consequence of 
the invalid notion that the regimen regale is a divine sort of rule, 
that divinity doth hedge a king, separating him from ordinary 
men by a special kind of prudence. Political prudence is the 
same virtue in rulers and ruled. What distinguishes the magis- 
trate who has some special competence is knowledge or art, 
not prudence. : 


¥ 


I turn finally to that obstacle to democracy which cannot be 
surmounted by constitutional, economic, or educational reforms 
within any of the states now existing. I call this obstacle “ po- 
litical ” because it can be overcome only by the most radical 
political action in the world’s history, though not by this alone. 

The obstacle is the anarchy of separate sovereign states. The 
remedy is the formation of a single world-wide political com- 
munity through federal union, thus establishing for the first time 
effective world government and positive law, replacing alliances, 
leagues of nations, and the reign of international law which has 
always been, and must always be, devoid of the sanctions re- 
quisite for government.’ 

War, upon which other forms of government thrive almost in 
direct proportion to their intrinsic injustice; war, the heady wine 
of tyranny, weakens and ennervates democracy. Despite the 
international anarchy, democracy may come into being locally 
through just domestic institutions, but it can never really 
flourish and. grow to full maturity in practice if it is continually 


19 Don Sturzo succinctly summarized why national sovereignty must be 
abolished to institute effective world government, in the single statement 
that “there can be no sovereign above a sovereign.” UNO is a creature 
of absolute sovereigns. It cannot’ be a sovereign government so long as 
the national states remain sovereign. 
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beset by war or the threat of war in inter-state affairs. Politi- 
cal history teaches us that the best republican institutions of the 
ancient world were overturned by dictatorships arising to meet 
the needs of efficiency in war. The events of our own age con- 
firm the insight that due process of law, which is the essence of 
constitutionalism, and the public debate of public issues, which 
is indispensable to democracy, must be abandoned or abridged 
under the exigencies of war. Furthermore, the international 
anarchy, which is identical with the permanent existence of a 
state of war between sovereign states (whether carried on quietly 
by the diplomats or noisily by the generals), necessitates not 
only the maintenance of permanent military establishments, but 
also the diremption between a government’s domestic and its 
foreign policies. Both of these factors operate against democracy. 

By its very nature, an armed force, serving as a military not 
a police arm of government, must be organized and must operate 
undemocratically. Soldiers cease to think like citizens simply 
because they cannot be soldiers and continue to live like citizens. 
Whether in the form of a standing army, or by universal mil- 
itary training, or with the conscription of a large citizen armed 
force during actual hostilities, the military order of life dulls 
democratic sensibilities, glorifies caste distinctions, and displaces 
the participated decision by the absolute command. 

By its very nature also, foreign policy expresses calculations 
of expediency, not determinations of justice. The necessarily 
Machiavellian character of foreign policy cannot help infect- 
ing domestic legislation. What is worse, foreign policy cannot 
be popularly determined, as domestic policy can be, because it 
must be fomented secretly and stealthily executed by all the de- 
ceptions of diplomacy. Foreign policy is necessarily the pre- 
rogative of the executive branch. Any check on foreign policy 
by the legislature or by popular referendum hamstrings a gov- 
ernment in foreign affairs. But the supremacy of the legislative 
should be unexceptional and inviolable in popular or democratic 
government. The processes of government cannot be perfectly 
democratic if they are forced to include foreign affairs as a major 
concern of the common good which cannot be openly submitted 
to the people or settled by due process of law. 

Hence we see that the international anarchy, misnamed the 
society of nations, works against democracy in any state where 
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_ it may arise, because it perpetuates war, keeping the nations for- 
ever embroiled in fighting, or, what is as bad, in foreign affairs. 
This was true before August 6, 1945; but it is much more ur- 
gently true now in the light of all that the explosion at Hiro- 
shima portends. The atomic warfare of the future puts a life- 
or-death premium on secrecy in preparation and surprise in at- 
tack. In every war, the initial advantage is to dictatorships 
rather than democracies, because they can proceed without pop- 
ular discussion or consent; but in the next war the initial ad- 
vantage will also be the final one. And there will be a next war 
soon enough, unless world government is formed to prevent it. 
Even world government may fail but nothing else can succeed. 

The ideal of democracy and the ideal of world peace are 
separable in thought, but not in practical realization. The one 
is the ideal of perfection in human government, responding to 
the political nature of man; the other is the ideal of perfection 
in human association, responding to the social nature of man, 
for, whether viewed naturally or supernaturally, all men are 
brothers. As Don Sturzo has observed, the national state, no 
more than the city state, fulfills the requirements of the perfect, 
natural society, for it must be that society without which men 
cannot truly live well, and they certainly cannot live well in a 
world at war. The world political community has always been 
implicitly the ultimately perfect society, for nothing else can 
abolish war and perfect human life. I quote Don Sturzo: “ When 
a particular society is no longer able to attain this specific end 
except in collaboration with other societies of the same kind, it 
becomes a duty to collaborate.”2° Again: “The necessity of 
war will continue to exist so long as there is no power above the 
wills of individual states having the means of war at their dis- 
posal.” 24 To state the same thought in my own words: The 
unity of peace which is the common good of all mankind cannot 
begin until the specious society of nations is transformed into a 
world-wide society of men. Until all men are citizens of the 
world, none will enjoy fully the citizenship granted by local and 
isolated democracies. Without unlimited fraternity, liberty and 
equality cannot reach their proper limits. 


20 Op. cit., fn. 5, on p. 106. 
21 Op. cit., p. 108. 
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But if the promise of democracy cannot be fulfilled—worse, if 
its very existence is threatened—in the absence of world govern- 
ment, can world federal government be instituted without all the 
federating states becoming democratic societies at once? This 
is the other face of the problem. We know two things: first, 
that any federal government must be constitutional, cannot be 
despotic; second, that the constitution of a federal government 
must create federal citizenship, over and above whatever politi- 
cal status a man has in his local community. In the light of 
these two principles, we cannot avoid the question whether a 
world federation can include, side by side, states which are fun- 
damentally dissimilar, even opposed, in polity—some despotisms, 
some republics, and, of these, some oligarchies and some tending, 
at least, toward democracy. 

I think the principles which pose the question also determine 
the answer. Since I am not able to give the requisite analysis 
here, let me state my answer cautiously: first, I doubt that world 
federal government can begin at all without some republican 
institutions being established in every participating community; 
and, second, I doubt that world federal government can develop, 
or even long survive, unless oligarchies everywhere are rapidly 
replaced by democracies. 


Flying in the face of supposedly obdurate facts, these answers 
seem to make world government impossible to achieve in the im- 
mediate future; certainly not before the next war. A predom- 
inant portion of the world’s peoples are not yet ready for con- 
stitutional government, much less democracy. For social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural reasons, despotic or colonial government 
seems to be relatively justified in their case. Democracy may 
be the best government absolutely, but not for them, or at least 
not yet and not soon. These are the facts, the realists will tell us. 

Without: denying the fact that most of the world’s peoples are, 
for one reason or another, politically backward, undeveloped, or 
immature, we are compelled to revise our notions about the length 
of time required for their transformation. The time remaining 
to us before the next war is short. If world government does 
not prevent the next war, democracy may not survive anywhere. 
If world government prevents the next war, it cannot long sur- 
vive without democracy everywhere. What, then, are the chances 
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of accomplishing what the sober-minded would regard as a po- 
litical miracle? 

My only answer is that the chances are partly of our own 
making. One way of getting rid of the white man’s burden is 
to drop it. One way of getting a people to breast the currents of 
their own political life is to throw them into the water all at once, 
not immerse them gingerly by degrees. Industrialization and 
economic revolutions will accelerate everywhere the emancipation 
from peonage and serfdom. We can also expect the processes of 
education to be vastly augmented everywhere. But most im- 
portant of all is the fact that political prudence is acquired only 
through practice, and that if a people are to be educated up to 
the responsibilities of politically mature men, they must be given 
the opportunities for political experience through self-govern- 
ment. I repeat what I said before: There is no way of fitting 
men for citizenship without first making them citizens. 

The theoretic distinction between an absolute and a relative 
consideration of the forms of government is, therefore, now of 
the greatest practical importance. That distinction has been 
traditionally used to justify inferior forms of government for 
inferior peoples, or peoples living under inferior economic or 
cultural conditions. We must now use it in the opposite way: 
to demand that inferior conditions be remedied so that the best 
form of government absolutely is also the best relatively for 
every human group. This must be done rapidly. There is only 
one way of doing it. As in the case of Christianity, to make 


democracy work we must try it, and the sooner, the better for 
all of us. 


VI 


Permit me a few words in conclusion. We have been consider- 
ing the future of democracy in terms of the necessity for econo- 
mic, educational, and political reforms, and in the light of one 
fact which desperately shortens the time left in which to ac- 
complish these reforms—the fact of the atomic bomb. 

That fact may mean no future for democracy at all. The day 
of judgment may be at hand. It will soon be feasible, the sci- 
entists tell us, for man to blow this planet to smithereens by 
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setting up a chain reaction which explodes all terrestrial matter. 
Should that event occur, terminating the earthly existence of the 
children of Adam, it will be an act of God, not a human deed.?? 
Only the Creator can destroy. Man, exercising his free will, had 
a choice between Eden and the world, but man playing with 
atoms cannot choose whether to stay in the world or to commit 
race suicide. 

There is another possibility. Through man’s discovery of 
atomic fission, God may be preparing another cataclysm, a 
second—though perhaps not the last—cleansing of the world, 
by fire this time instead of water. In that alternative, a few 
primitive peoples, untouched and untainted by our civilization, 
may survive to begin a new cycle of human history, the stages 
of which are totally unpredictable by us. 

On neither of these alternatives can we talk practically about 
the future of democracy. To think practically at all, we must 
proceed on the hope that God’s plan permits the continuation 
of human history as we know it, moving toward the realization 
of a temporal common good in which all men participate without 
distinction of class or boundary. Corrupt as it may be, our 
civilization seems to contain the seeds of a better world. The 
slow motion of history toward economic emancipation, demo- 
cratic government, and a world community has brought us to the 
point from which we can at least glimpse the promised land. 
Whether we shall be permitted to enter it depends on our mak- 
ing the right choices in the short time which remains before there 
will be no choices left for our civilization to make. 

We are still free to choose, but, it seems to me, we are no 
longer free to think which choices are right and which wrong. 
Our choices can still spring from our passions, and in that fact 
our freedom to turn the wrong way still resides; but if our de- 
cision is determined by reason, it must be determined for democ- 
racy and world government against all other alternatives. 


Mortimer J. ADLER 
The Law School, 


University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


22 See God and the Atom, by Msgr. Ronald Knox, New York, 1946. 
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THE NATURE AND LIMITS OF DEMOCRACY: 
A STATEMENT 


I. 


HE dispute as to whether freedom can exist without democ- 
racy and democracy without freedom is an old one and 
has been brought to the fore again by “ traditional ” democrats 
of the West and the “ new” democrats of the East. For a pre-. 
liminary clarification of the terms in question it is expedient to 
make precise what is meant by Demos, the “people.” In ancient 
Greece—whence we received the word “ democracy ”—the citi- 
zens only and not the slaves or helots were considered the people. 
It was the same in Rome, where, instead of a real democracy 
there was the diarchy of Senate and People (Senatus Popu- 
lusque Romanus.) In a feudal regime, the serfs were not 
“ cives”” even in the glorious medieval Republics. Despite that, 
nobody can deny that there was a democracy in Athens, that 
certain aspects of the republican regime in Rome were demo- 
cratic and that there was democracy in many Medieval Com- 
munes and Free Cities as well as in the Swiss Cantons. 

In modern times, the first and greatest democracy arose in 
America where slavery lasted almost a century and racial dis- 
crimination both social and political, has not yet disappeared. 
In the Scandinavian countries serfdom ended late in the nine- 
teenth century. In Great Britain an enlarged but not yet uni- 
versal suffrage was begun in 1882, and woman’s suffrage only in 
1920. In France and in Italy women have obtained the right to 
vote in the present year, 1945, and they have not yet achieved 
this estate in Switzerland, in Belgium or in Holland. 

These remarks are enough to show that, though “ people” is 
a basic notion in democracy, it changes according to times and 
places. 

Il. 


The second problem arising from the first, is whether freedom 
is a necessary condition of democracy. The answer can not be 
but affirmative, for there cannot be “ Kratio ””—that is, Power— 
when the ruling class (in this case the “ demos” in act, either 
that of Athens in the fifth century B. C. or that of the U. S. A. 
in 1945) is not free to govern itself. Whatever the factual 
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material extension of the people as a “ collective political will” 
there must be freedom within its sphere. Unless there is free- 
dom there can not be a true government of the people. 

Cicero says that freedom is participation in power. He is 
right, both from the viewpoint of civic rights and that of politi- 
cal. A despot is the sole possessor of rights and freedom; others 
may be permitted to share the exercise of his rights and his 
liberty, but only by unilateral and temporary concessions which 
the despot can withdraw at any moment. 

In aristocratic regimes the privileged families enjoy rights and 
freedom according to a graduated hierarchy and intangible tra- 
ditions. In mixed regimes still other classes and bodies—third 
estate, free cities, guilds, churches—enjoy the freedom character- 
ized by privileges and franchises which they have acquired 
through struggles, rebellions and conspiracies (the Magna Charta 
in England). In such cases it is a question of closed and privi- 
leged classes, and not of the people. Democracy is such only 
when the participation in power is an inalienable right of the 
people, that which in a given historic moment is regarded as the 
true people, possessing a sovereignty that it exercises either 
directly or through its representatives. Freedom is therefore in- 
herent in the notion of democracy, so that where there is not 


freedom there can only be an apparent democracy and not a 
true one. 


III. 


Freedom involves two aspects, civic rights (the rights of man) 
and political rights. The former (equality before the law, the 
right of life and ownership, justice, habeas corpus and so on) 
cannot be denied to any one, either in its potential form (as in 
the case of minors, prisoners, the insane, immigrants (in process 
of naturalization) or in its actual form, for each citizen, man or 
woman. 

Any infringement of such rights is an injury that affects not 
only the individual who is deprived of the full use of his natural 
faculties, but also the community itself. It therefore hurts the 
democratic regime in its very roots. 

. To date political franchises have been attained at a slower 
rate. Granted that the political discrimination between citizens 
who possess the right to vote and those who do not, entails a 
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serious mutilation of the people taken as a whole (as for in- 
stance the lack of political rights for women), democracy as such, 
granting the gradual growth of political consciousness, does not 
lose its nature of a government of the people, if that portion of 
the population which politically comprises “the people in act” 
assumes the role of guardian for those who are considered politi- 
cally as under age. 


IV. 


The point which differentiates the old parliamentary regime 
of Estates from the democratic one (even though people be 
taken in a limited sense), is that the former tends, of its nature, 
to maintain the closed rights and privileges of each estate, and 
hence to fossilization, while the latter tends to extend the notion 
of people so as finally to include all adults of both sexes, and 
hence is dynamic in its nature. 

The process of the democratizing a country is by itself an in- 
ward movement originating from the consciousness that a people 
(no matter whether in whole or in part) has, that the social 
community is endowed with the inalienable right to govern itself, 
a right which the people is acquiring—either through gradual or 
revolutionary processes—from those who oppose it in order to 
preserve their own privileges. 

It is a continuous process because a community will never 
reach a static system wherein all rights are recognized and func- 
tioning, because the men who have power are inclined to keep 
the rights for themselves while those who have not, or feel they 
do not have personal advantage of power, are led to acquire 
them for themselves. It is an historic fact that yesterday’s 
democrats (those who achieved the democratic regime for the 
people and became their exponents) oftentimes became today’s 
anti-democrats who try to prevent the others from participating 
in political rights (for example, women and laborers). This 
accounts for the difficulty, in highly civilized and individualistic 
countries such as France, in assuring a true democracy and fac- 
ing recurrent crises—(Reign of Terror, Napoleon I, Restoration, 
Napoleon III, Petain). 


V. 


The gradual development of the notion of “ people” in the 
political frame of a democracy is also felt in its economic struc- 
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ture. Just as the laborer was among the last to participate in 
politics, even in an established democracy, so he is just begin- 
ning to enjoy, lately, an equal participation in economic matters. 
But that would not be ‘a true democracy which would employ 
methods bent on barring the laborer from participation in poli- 
tics and economics. The acquisition of full rights for labor has 
been hard and long, involving serious social changes which, how- 
ever, were possible only in a free and democratic regime. 

At one time it was felt that democracy could not adequately 
satisfy the needs of the working classes. As a result, two sys- 
tems opposed to it were introduced: Socialism and Communism, 
both based on class struggle for the final victory of the laboring 
class. This took place on the historic plane, since democracy 
for many meant democracy of the bourgeoisie or that of capital- 
ism, due to the fact that in democratic countries the wealthy 
classes have to date controlled the government, thereby develop- 
ing the so-called capitalistic system with the exploitation of the 
worker. Towards the end of the last century a third movement, 
that of Christian Democracy, was added to these other two. It 
accepted the democracy of the free countries as a point of de- 
parture for the development of a social concept based on the 
collaboration of classes. 

The great debate of this half-century has been about state 
intervention in labor disputes: that is, whether the State — the 
Political Power—has the right and the function to interfere in the 
economic competitions in the Nation and in the conflicts between 
capital and labor. Those who opposed this intervention based 
their objection on the principle of the extension of freedom from 
politics to economics; those who favored it (and they prevailed) 
based their arguments on the principle of the common good. 
Now, nobody can deny the State the right of intervention pro- 
vided economic freedom is not fundamentally violated. The 
majority of socialists have accepted the system of free democracy 
with a social character. Christian Democrats are more insistent 
on the concept of generalized property which is a guarantee of 
freedom. Communists theoretically, and when possible, practi- 
cally, renounce the principle of the co-existence of classes and 


of economic freedom, and uphold the thesis of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 
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VI. 


Putting aside the problem of Communism, which has no place 
in democracy, let us inquire into the nature of the inner dynam- 
ism of a political and social democracy as described above. This 
dynamism is brought about by the formation of political and 
economic nuclei and by their mutual intercourse. Let us call 
these nuclei “elites”, a.term that will scandalize the demo- 
gogues who appeal to the masses. If they do not like the word, . 
they may choose another one. The concept, however, does not 
change, for it is in things by nature. 

The electoral body chooses Senators, the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, the President, Governors, Mayors, Judges, Council- 
men and so on. All these people, invested with responsible 
functions, already form chosen groups. But since it is practi- 
cally impossible for each voter to know whom he ought to choose 
and put into power by his choice, political parties become his 
organs and they in turn form other selected groups. The same 
happens in the economic field through the formation of selected 
nuclei which emerge among others and become their exponents 
in free co-existence of the forces of management and labor. The 
labor leaders are selected groups, and so on. 

The difference between democracy and other social forms of 
the past is that the latter consisted of closed classes in absolute 
systems and their political and economic elites were stablized 
by caste or class, or fixed by royal privilege or handed down 
by inheritance; whereas, in a democracy the elites are spon- 
taneous, interchangeable, capable of substitution, multiplying 
themselves according to the spirit of individual or nuclear 
initiative. An absolute leveling of society without active 
nucleation and free direction through centers and organisms is 
out of the natural order. Democracy is characterized by the 
spontaneity of such nucleation, by the possibility of substitut- 
ing one individual for another, the increasing preparation of 
the people to take places of responsibility and the formation 
of the free traditions of a people who are self-governing. 


VII. 


A self-governing people has also insuperable limitations, 
some of them originating from the nature of power, some from 
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the characteristics of democracy itself. There are three main 
ones: 


1. The electoral body does not govern but appoints those 
who govern the country; it does not control the government 
directly and technically, but exerts a moral and permanent 
control through the renewal of the elected bodies and the ex- 
pression of public opinion, not precisely on the plane of gov- 
ernment but through the intercrossing lines of party programs. 
Popular sovereignty expresses in values which are moral, indi- 
cative and directive, what the elected bodies will translate into 
the political, the economic, and the legal. Thus the people is 
limited in its action of self-government and at the same time 
limits its representatives in power. 

2. Another limitation to the people’s will is given by natural 
moral law. It has been discussed, and the dispute is not yet 
over, whether such a limitation exists and if it is efficacious; 
for on the positive ground no other organic power can limit 
the will of the people, once expressed, than the people itself. 
This was the case with prohibitionism in the United States. 
The bill passed by popular vote, could not be eliminated by 
any other means than an appeal to the very will of the people. 
It is of the nature of sovereignty that there can be no other 
sovereign above the sovereign. In the absolute regime, too, 
there is no one but the monarch himself to correct his own 
mistake by voiding a law previously proclaimed. 

It is true that from the objective point of view, an immoral 
law (offending the natural law) either proclaimed by the 
king or established by the will of the people, does not have 
the value of a law; nor does it bind in conscience those who 
are convinced of its immorality, like the early Christians who 
refused incense to idols. But from the viewpoint of material 
legality only the same sovereign will which established the 
law, can abrogate it. It is therefore up to those who are aware 
of the intrinsic immorality of a law, either to oppose its intro- 
duction (as occurred in Massachusetts in 1944 for the amend- — 
ment on birth control) or to engage themselves in having it 
repealed (as in the case of the discriminatory racial law in 
various states of the south). 

The ethical limitation is inherent in the institution of 
sovereignty, since it is a human and rational institution. 
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Hence we do not understand why certain defenders of popular 
sovereignty in the nineteenth century held it to be unlimited 
and certain Catholic philosophers opposed it because unlimited. 
Their misunderstanding concerned not the true nature of 
sovereignty, but another point: the traditional supporters of 
royal sovereignty, forgetting that authority comes from God, 
did not accept its moral limitations; meanwhile, the supporters 
of popular suvereignty grounded their thesis on an absolute 
naturalism which prescinded from the concept of God and - 
therefore from the limitation of moral law. 

The mistake lay in the erroneous interpretation of a social 
fact (democracy) which was taking shape at the expense of 
the old conception of the divine right of kings. This was 
not considered at all an ethical limitation to their power but 
rather a divine investiture of absolute power. With the fall 
of such a conception (which had no foundation in the Chris- 
tian tradition) nothing else was left but to turn to the notion, 
either implicit or explicit, of the people, from which the social 
organs of authority were to be derived. 

3. The third limitation is given by the very nature of 
democracy, which, once established, moves toward develop- - 
ment and consolidation. But since it is always possible that 
anti-democratic conceptions, either political or economic, will 
arise, from which no regime is wholly secure, the people sets 
a kind of limitation to itself, that is, the pledge not to violate 
the pact that brought democracy into being. This pact is 
called the Constitution or Statutes, and to protect it, special 
organs are set up which can bar every attempt to break it. 
It is true that the same people who established the Constitu- 
tion can introduce amendments and additions to it. But 
should such amendments wound the spirit of the constitution 
and injure the democratic principle, the people ought to reject 
them. The people has a limit that it cannot trespass, with- 
out the loss of democracy. As suicide is against nature, so 
the people that decides to deprive itself of its own rights, 
commits a political suicide, it ceases to be a “ people.” 

This fact has taken place in all democracies and has given 
rise to civil wars and secessions (as in Switzerland and the 
United States of America), to military dictatorships (as in 
France with Napoleon I and Napoleon III, or as in England 
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with Cromwell) or to totalitarian dictatorships (as in Italy 
with Mussolini or in Germany with Hitler) and so on. 

Some peoples have overcome such crises, others have not. 
This is history. The firm principle is that democracy in ered 
a limit to the people’s will. 


VIII. 


Now the question arises for the scholar as well as for the 
average man as to how to make these three limitations—the 
organic, the ethical, the political—work in a regime of free 
democracy. Jurists, philosophers and statesmen have offered 
various solutions, and theories have swung from the theocratic- 
moralistic view of a limit external to the state, to the dialectic- 
immanentistic view of the state-limit-to-itself. In practice, 
modern democracy moved towards the separation of Church 
and State and in opposition to the thesis of a State limited 
by itself, which is the unlimited State, which degenerated into 
the pantheistic (totalitarian) denial of the free will of the 
people. 

The problem of the limit to such will remains unsolved as 
long as there are not created in the masses the ethical-psycho- 
logical conditions through which the people itself fixes the limits 
beyond which it is not allowed to trespass. This is a matter of 
conviction, of sense of duty, of consciousness of the responsibili- 
ties arising from living in a democracy. As the absolute monarch 
and of past regimes was to be conscious of his duties and of the 
natural and ethical limits of his power—and if he was not, he 
endangered himself and the welfare of his people—so the sover- 
eign-people (calling it such with the rhetorical amplification of an 
era) is to be conscious of its responsibilities and of the limits of 
its power. If it is not so, it loses itself and the democracy that 
crowned it sovereign. 


In a democracy the problem is how to keep the people informed 
of its perennial and fundamental functions, as voters, as makers 
of public opinion, as master of the leaders in politics, economics, 
culture, industry, how to keep alive the spirit of reform which . 
must always animate the ideal and idealistic currents; how to 
give stability to political institutions; how to preserve local 
traditions that maintain the link between the new generations 
and the preceding ones, in spiritual continuity of today’s 
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democracy with that of yesterday, past, in ape of changes 
and developments. 


Liberty and democracy are spiritual goods before being 
political regimes—people must know, love and defend them. 
Truth and love are the soul of social life in any political regime, 
so that without them human society decays and reverts to the 
chaos of falsehood and hatred. We have seen the proofs of 
it. Therefore we must earnestly hope that modern democracies 
will be founded on truth and love as perennial values that 
must be conquered, realized, and extended everywhere, to in- 
dividual States as well as to unions of States, and be defended 
always and everywhere with conviction. It is for this that we 
said that the people must possess a keen consciousness of the 
nature of democracy and of its duties and responsibilities. 


Luic1 Sturzo 
Brooktyrn, N. Y. 





ST. THOMAS’ DEFENSE OF MAN 
(Presidential Address) 


SUPPOSE that among our achievements in modern times we 
are most proud of science and most confident of science. 
We are sure of its future and its indefinite progress. Naturally 
I mean science as knowledge and as a method of getting knowl- 
edge. Democracy is great in our affections and our hopes. But 
its achievement always has to be struggled and fought for, and 
is always relative. It is that way, and it will have to remain 
that way. We must admit that regarding democracy and its 
achievement, even its desirability and possibility, modern man 
is up and down, he makes progress and backslides. At least we 
must admit this if we read the record for the last hundred, or 
two or three hundred years. 

Among the greatest assets back of struggles and hopes for 
democracy would be a universalized belief in man, and an in- 
telligent and persistent effort, as Maritain says, to regain the lost 
unity of man. If we did believe in man and in the unity of man, 
we could hope for democracy and we would not have to stand 
shuddering before this or that achievement of science. 
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It has seemed to me that St. Thomas has doctrines basic for, 
any belief in man and any intelligent defense of man. One of 
the most vigorous and radical of his statements in defense of man 
has often been repeated in these times. Often, but not too often, 
and why just this one statement I do not know. The statement 
itself, a great and relevant one, especially in an age of many 
new dictatorships, is this: Man is not subordinate in all that he 
is and all that he has to any political community. Man is not 
totally subordinate, in his possessions, and much less in his being, 
to any good or bad temporal society. 

No one needs to point out the fundamental importance of this 
principle for any belief in democracy, for any belief in man the 
person, for his freedoms and his societies. For convenience we 
may call that Pillar No. 1 in St. Thomas’ defense of man, and 
reformulate it in Maritain’s words: “ The subordination of poli- 
tics to ethics is absolute and even infinite,” and say with him 
that the Greeks never clearly grasped this principle, or so much 
as glimpsed it. In passing, we note that a recurrent point in 
Jaeger’s Paideia is that the Greeks, for all their glory and gran- 
deur, and their magnificent grasp of definitions and delimitations 
in nature and in art, suffered, over and over again, a falling back 
into State absolutism. Possibly it is not a point consciously 
meant by Jaeger, in which case it is all the more remarkable. 

Pillar No. 2 affirming and maintaining man’s dignity in socio- 
political affairs is this: Homo homini naturaliter amicus est. I 
think the importance of this pillar in history and in relation to 
recent and present events and to the future of democracy’ is 
never sufficiently emphasized. Man, by nature, is the friend and 
not the enemy of man. The destructive, anti-human teaching, 
going back far among the Romans, is that man is naturally a 
wolf to man. Man naturally fears and hates man, and, if he 
is able, devours him. This fear-and-hate principle is loved by 
the cynical, defeatist people, the pessimists of all times; in the 
modern age, by Hobbes, for instance, and Schopenhauer. In 
its cynicism and human deflationism, the principle is Machia-- 
vellian, though perhaps it is not literally in Machiavelli. The 
defeatists say that it is the one real and tough principle, 


down to earth, the only principle fit for politics and international 
organization. 
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Stand these contrary principles of love and hate up against 
one another, and see on which a belief in man and in democracy, 
and the good and peace of man, can be built: 

Principle One—the fear-and-hate principle: Homo homini 
naturaliter lupus est. Man is a wolf to man. 

Principle Two—the love-principle: Homo homini naturaliter 
amicus est. Man is a friend to man. 


Think of the hate-philosophy in action. The man who just 
spoke so wonderfully on the future of democracy has in his 
ancestors suffered for centuries on religious and national and 
cultural grounds, and I have in my ancestors suffered for cen- 
turies on religious and national grounds and political and cul- 
tural grounds. These are merely typical instances, and if they 
are not always instances of hate, they are not instances of love. 
“Tt is easy to live on another man’s wounds.” But evidently 
it is hard to believe in man. We believe selectively—we believe 
in Americans or Brazilians, but not in man. We believe in white 
or black, Jew or Gentile, but not in man. We believe in the 
supremacy of our economic group, the superiority of our race 
or nation, but not in man. A rosy, sunkist theory of demo- 
cracy—we are all for that. But a resolute, uncompromising, 
practical belief in all men—that is quite another matter. (Of 
course, no one is urging in any field an absolute and impossible 
egalitarianism.) 

Beginning in 1946 we might care to celebrate for three years 
the centenary of the Irish Famines. Undoubtedly the famines 
were in the first place an act of God. But the new famines now 
in Europe are in some measure an act of ourselves, new gods, 
wise men from the East and the West who for our own good 
purposes, and our own imperialistic and vindictive purposes, 
have decided on dispossession down to the skin, unpaid forced 
labor, deportations by the millions—pray that their flight be not 
in winter!—and disease, famine, starvation and death by the 
millions. Naturally, given that the war has occurred, famine, 
disease and death are inevitable; but it is another thing to in- 
crease or prolong the tragic conditions. 

For that anti-human and anti-democratic result we are partly 
responsible, we who have power and confessedly are intelligent 
believers in democracy, ready to die like flies to defend man and 
his freedoms. Here I believe I am following the doctrine of 
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Vitoria in his De Jure Belli (1532). Evidently, democracy, sup- 
posing plain everyday belief in man, still has a hard time trying 
to be born, and to keep alive. Dr. Zigler of the Friends’ Service 
Committee, most likely a fair witness, says that in some Euro- 
pean regions no child born in 1945 is now living, and it is esti- 
mated that in certain areas no child under two—a bimatu et 
infra, people say in the Mass tomorrow—will survive this winter. 
We need not turn to Vitoria’s treatise, though we might, to say 
that those conditions, if they could have been or can be pre- 
vented, are the responsibility, now, of the victorious believers 
in man. 


Think of the love-principle and of the hate-principle in action. 
Homo homini naturaliter amicus est. Man naturally loves man. 
Homo homini naturaliter lupus est. Man naturally hates man. 
Think what a cocked hat the love-principle, if carried out, would 
make of ancient and modern Hitlerism, and of the new and 
effective, and many say Hitlerish, Morgenthau-Baruchism and 
Benesism, and all their kindred. 


In short, on the love-principle we could hope for, but on the 
wolf-and-hate principle we could never hope for, a Christian 
democratic society, or even a good-pagan humanistic society. 


Close to this love-of-man principle, in fact a restatement of it, 
is the doctrine in III Contra Gentiles, chapter 117. Recall the 
appeal of Bertrand Russell for us all to help one another, be- 
cause we are all in the same sinking boat. St. Thomas in his 
defense of man says we are directed by God’s law to love one 
another, because we all have one common destiny which is God; 
all are loved by God, and as each is a lover of God, so each 
should be a lover of all; and man, by nature a community-build- 
ing animal, needs other men for many ends, no doubt among them 
to love and to be loved, and it is by love that men most satis- 
factorily do this community-building; and so, on many grounds, 
the love-principle is a first defense of man. Here St. Thomas is 
using both theological and philosophical principles. But is there 
any other basis than intelligence and love on which we could — 
hope to build or rebuild the domestic and familial order and ~ 
international order? 


Iam sure, 100 thaiage stand on fact and reality, as well as 
on pringif o hen Ve believe in man, and as often as I go among 
poor, 46mmon peop San egroes, farmers, laborers, miners, fisher- 
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men and lumbermen—I find my faith in God and man renewed. 
Let me illustrate in the matter of this love-of-man principle. 
Some miners were in a very tight place, and the problem was 
whether they could do what had to be done for the survival of 
their families. The leader said, “Can we do this hard thing? ” 
It was a great boost for us who believe in man to hear a little 
black man reply, “ Of course we can do it, if every man has his 
neighbor in his heart.” On another occasion I asked a farmer 
why he and others labored together so valiantly, managing to 
live on lean pickings. He said, “Is not this what God wants 
us to do? Does not God want us to be this way—not fighting 
one another, but loving one another? ” 


I think it might have done St. Thomas’ own faith in man good 
to have heard those men speak for man, and he might have seen 
exemplified in them his principle that we are expected by divine 
law to love one another, or his statement of it in these words, 
Homo homini naturaliter amicus est. 


So much, now, for Pillar No. 1 and Pillar No. 2 in defense 
of man. Pillar No. 3 is more basic, and may be read in the 
following way: The being of man is good, as the positive being 
of anything is good. For as St. Thomas says with St. Augustine, 
In quantum sumus, boni sumus—in so far as we are, we are good. 
And not only man’s being is good, but his ordo ad finem or na- 
tural tendency is good; and this tendency, itself good, is a pre- 
set and inclination to good and to all good. To all good—we 
must not set bounds to it, since God and nature have set no 
bounds to it. The same principle is also stated in this way: 
When a man does anything wrong, in one act or as a habit or 
disposition, he acts as led by something outside his nature and 
acts as a slave, “if we consider the natural order itself of the 
will,” which is toward the truly good (C. G. IV, ch. 22). An- 
other statement of this principle: Only he who gives nature can 
take nature away. So that though man can, strictly and only 
through inhumanities, weaken nature and render it relatively 
ineffective in going to truth and to good, he cannot take away 
nature and the truth-and-value demand and direction of nature. 

I know that some find this doctrine that man’s nature is good 
a scandal. They want man to be evil. Not just “the condi- 
tions of man,” to use Bellamy’s words, or some act or habit of 
man, but man himself they must see as evil. Man, root and 
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therefore branch and flower and all. I for one am glad to see so 
great a theologian and philosopher as St. Thomas orthodox on 
this problem and with an absolutely fundamental respect for 
man. Think of hoping to build on the theory of a corrupt and 
perverted human nature a defense of man and of political demo- 
cracy, and racial and economic and social democracy. In any 
ease, to ask us who believe in man to accept the doctrine that 
human nature is corrupt and perverted, is like asking the life 
process to turn around and reverse itself. Of course, it is one 
thing to declare what is the nature of man, and another to live 
up to that nature. 


To go on now and say what is the ground for these grounds in 
defense of man is a task beyond my space and my ability. But 
I mention some of man’s capacities, on which all doctrines of his 
constitutive essence and his destiny are based. 


From experience we know man as a material being, and living, 
and an animal. But we also know that this being of time and 
space, with a sense life, is, in some of his functioning and there- 
fore in something of his being, beyond time and space, that his 
intellectual life can go beyond particularities, that it has an 
affinitas ad rem, that it reaches to reality and essence and to all 
being, that it is capax Dei, that in its power to grasp the uni- 
versal it has, as St. Thomas remarks, a power of progress ad 
infinita. 

I have merely suggested some Thomistic principles that I think 
basic to any theoretic and any proper practical defense of man. 
They are, first, a principle about man’s relation to the State, next, 
@ principle about man’s relation to his fellowman, and the last a 
set of principles about man’s own inner nature and powers. But, 
simple and nude as they seem, they are absolutely basic if we 
want to reconstruct our political and international and economic 
and cultural life. Take just one illustration. The Harvard Re- 
port on general education is one of the greater books of 1945. 
But to be brief in criticism of it, the Report hasn’t any backbone, 
and one reason it hasn’t any backbone is that it authors did not 
feel competent or were not free to develop in their educational 
theory, as the Thomist does in his, a philosophy of man, of what 


man, the being to be educated, is, and what are the fundamental 
relationships of man. 
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On the Thomistic theory—for matters economic and social and 
political as well as cultural—though man is an animal, he is 
nevertheless a person, with tremendous powers for good and for 
evil, with rights and responsibilities, like to God, the friend and 
confidant of God, the friend and natural lover of man, weak and 
needing discipline, but with an inclination toward and a demand 
for all good and beauty and truth. 


In this view, fallen man is of some stature, some dignity and © 
importance and place in the universe, and invites us to labor 
and hope, and neither to a Machiaevellian cynicism nor a 
Rousseauistic indiscipline and sentimentality. It is evident, of . 
course, that when we have said such great things about man and 
poured these attributes as eulogies upon him, we have not there- 
by achieved a perfect human society. But without our sensing 
and firmly seizing this greatness and this rightness of man in his 
being and his specific capacities as man, we are on something of 
a wild goose chase hoping, on the basis of a radical wrongness 
and persistent sub-humanity and on the ground of hate and 
wolfishness, to achieve intelligence, control, good will and peace. 


If man in his nature is right, if all men, suffering in time, are 
made for a destiny with God, if we are made to love man and not 
to hate and devour man, then we can believe that the struggles 
of modern man, and of man in any age, for political freedom and 
religious and racial and economic freedom, are struggles that 
in aim and inspiration are perfectly right. For instance, the 
struggles of Labor these hundred years, though often wrong in 
procedure and immediate objectives, are struggles of man to be 
what God and nature intend man to be, a person, a being like 
God, a being self-possessed, not shoved around as a thing, but 
able with other limited persons to order and control his world. 
Thus the aspirations of modern man, expressed in racial and 
other struggles for freedoms, are in their inspiration positive, 
natural and even necessary. What man in these struggles radi-. 
cally wants is what nature wants and what God wants. It is 
that every man should have a normal chance to be and function 
as @ person, or, in John Dewey’s noble phrase, to come to “ the 
full stature of his possibilities.” And we who believe in man, 
and not just in some élite or favored sons, believe with Lincoln 
that in man is a radical ballast that through all the maelstroms 
of history allows him to come right. 
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I close with a quotation from True Humanism, whose author 
is to my mind the greatest present-day philosopher of democracy: 


“But, if what I have said hitherto is correct, the aim the 
Christian sets himself in his temporal activity is not to make 
this world in itself the Kingdom of God, it is to make of this 
world, according to the historical ideal called for by the varying 
epochs and, if I may say so, as molded by this latter, the field 
of a truly and fully human activity, i. e., one which is assuredly 
full of defects, but is also full of love, whose social forms are 
measured by justice, by the dignity of human personality, by 
brotherly love, and which as much as it may prepares for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God, not slavishly, but in a spirit of 
sonship, of fraternity, where goodness is fruitful for good, not 
where evil, going in its own way to its own end, serves the work 
of goodness by a kind of violence” (Maritain, True Humanism, 
tr. pp. 103-4). 


Leo R. Warp, C8.C. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 





PERSON AND THE COMMON GOOD IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


ECENT discussions for and against the so-called “ scholastic 
personalism” have brought two questions to the fore, 
namely, the validity of the distinction between the individual 
and the person, and the place of the person in relation to the 
cominon good. It is commonly assumed that the two questions 
are inextricably intertwined, if they are not positively inter- 
dependent. . 

Actually, the two questions are not necessarily related. Cer- 
tainly the distinction between individual and person is not 
necessary for the defense of the traditional Thomistic position 
on the relation of the person to the common good. Quite aside 
from the validity of the distinction, then, it will be put to one 
side in this paper as having no direct pertinence to the problem 
in hand. 

On the other hand, there is no place of refuge offered by the 
Thomistic tradition and the solid teaching of St. Thomas for the 
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type of immersion of the individual in the group necessarily con- 
sequent on the assumption of the complete supremacy of the 
common good in the natural order. For, if the common good is 
the last natural goal beyond which there is no natural happiness, 
then the person is hopelessly and completely subordinated to 
the common good. 

In other words, this present discussion cannot be dismissed as 
another presentation of the case of the personalists. Neither can ° 
it be accepted as an argument in favor of those who, attacking 
the distinction between individual and person, advocate a com- 
plete subordination of the person to the common good in the 
natural order. In this paper, I would like to leave altogether to 
one side the question of the validity of the distinction between 
individual and person, and concentrate entirely on the relation 
of the person to the common good, first in general, then in a 
democracy. My chief concern will be with the relation of the 
person to the common good of the politically organized commun- 
ity; in fact, it is only in this sense that the term “ common good ” 
shall be used. 

* * * * % 

Even though professedly proceeding as champions of man, and 
perhaps with complete sincerity, modern philosophers have 
steadily undermined man’s claims to eminence, and finally denied 
them; for it is man’s rationality, qualitatively differentiating him 
from the animals, that is his solid basis of supremacy. In the 
field of political philosophy, a world-wide totalitarian trend has 
steadily proceeded to a factual absorption of the human person 
by the community... 


Living in the midst of such currents of thought, the Catholic 
philosopher is beset by a double danger. There is the danger of 
& super-sensitivity which will keep him on edge. As a result 
of it, he will see the totalitarian enemy behind every bush, and 
loose his fire like a trigger-happy rookie at every intellectual 
stirring. Extreme accusations scream over opposing lines with 
barrage-like intensity. This sort of thing can too easily produce 
bitterness and name-calling; only hardly, by accident, can it 
make any contribution to philosophical achievement. Secondly, 
there is the danger of a totally unconscious absorption of some 
of the more subtle fumes of the poison that corrupts the air of 
the age in which he lives. As a consequence, in spite of his 
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sincere championship of man, he can, in his error, be working to 
the cause of the degradation of man. 

This last is possible, of course, only through philosophical 
weakness: the philosopher fails to see the full implications of 
the position or of the interpretation he advocates or defends. 
His greatest assistance against this danger is honest criticism. 
By this I mean a criticism which is concerned with truth above 
all else, rather than with winning an argument or defending a 
previously taken position. If the criticism, however honestly 
intended, be petty enough to be concentrated on face-saving, 
it will be unfair, proceeding from partial quotations, disregarding 
context, omitting pertinent texts. Obviously, such criticism is 
violently emotional rather than intellectually penetrating. It 
serves no purpose but that of confusion. 

In itself, the question of the general relation of the person to 
the common good is of prime importance in view of the totali- 
tarian trends in political thought and action. It is particularly 
pertinent on a philosophical level. The common good of the 
politically organized multitude is, in itself, on a natural level, in 
the natural order; it enters the supernatural order only instru- 
mentally, only insofar as it is used by a supernatural cause. A 
philosophical solution of the relation of the person to the common 
good must, then, be worked out on the level which is proper to 
philosophy, the natural level. It must be arrived at through a 
comparison which swings on the natural happiness of the person 
and the common good of the politically organized community. 

Our certain knowledge of the supernatural destiny of the 
person is not an excuse for neglect of a philosophical consider- 
ation of the natural happiness of man. Escape to the super- 
natural does not solve the question of the relation of the person 
to the common good. On the contrary, it does leave totalitarian 
political philosophy without philosophical opposition, with the 
plain implication that, naturally speaking, there is no escape 
from immersing the person in the group; and the still further 
implication that man’s supernatural destiny is in open conflict 
with natural truth. 

* * a * * 


The fundamentals of this interrelation of the person and the 


common good can be seen through the exposition of three 
propositions. 
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. Man has a natural end beyond the common good of the 
politically organized multitude. 


. The common good of the politically organized multitude 
is both a constitutive and a functional means to natural 
happiness. 


. The common good of the politically organized multitude 
is an end secundum quid, i.e., in the political order. It 
is supreme among the social goods of man, supreme in — 


its own order; it is subordinate in the general scale of 
human goods. 


I. Man Has A NatTurRAL Enp Bryonp THE COMMON 
Goop OF THE STATE 


The common good of the politically organized community can 
be understood in two senses, both of which are essential to a full 
consideration of our proposition. (a) The ideal common good, 
which is the finis causa of political activity, is the goal of prog- 
ress, convertible with potential being; a goal not achieved but 
to be striven for. It is the well-being for which the community 
as such aims. Obviously, it is only a potential good, and sep- 


arate from the men who make up the community (b) The 
existential common good, which is the finis effectus of political 
activity, is the degree of well-being already achieved by the 
political community. As a good possessed, it is the object of love 
and joy, and is a good immanent in the members of the com- 
munity. But it is also the object of desire and labor as regards 
its sustenance and increase? In a democracy, the existential 
common good will include as fundamental the just exercise, the 
just constitution, and the just distribution of political power. 
Neither of these two—the ideal nor the existential common 
good—is the last end simpliciter of man in the natural order. 
There is a natural end beyond the common good of the state. 


11t is this meaning of common good with which St. Thomas was princi- 
pally engaged and to which he makes the most frequent and explicit refer- 


ence. Cf. L. Lachance, O.P., L’Humanisme Politique de Saint Thomas 
(Ottawa: 1939), pp. 473 ff. 


2 Aristotle considered common good primarily in this sense. St. Thomas’ 


mention of it is usually in passing and often implicitly. Cf. De Regimine 
Principium, II, 1-4; ibid., I, 15. 
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The truth of this statement can be seen from a brief consid- 
eration of the natural origins of the state and from the natural 
happiness of man. No human association is natural merely as 
an end but always as a means; for men associate themselves to 
some purpose, a purpose which cannot be achieved, or not so well 
achieved alone, but which is achieved through association.2 The 
existing state, which is identical with the existential common 
good, is by its nature the result of a voluntary association of 
men. For, while there is nothing voluntary about the necessity 
of the state, nature does not dictate anything beyond its neces- 
sity; its actual formation is through the free will of men. The 
existing state, or the existential common good, is by its very 
nature ordered to a further end. 


From a broader, and simpler, point of view, it is clear that 
the state is a natural necessity because it is an indispensable 
means to happiness. For the state is an indispensable means to 
the good life: not life itself, not merely political life, but life 
made perfect by the possession of specifically human goods, by 
the satisfaction of man’s natural desires, i.e., happiness.* As 
we shall bring out more fully in the following arguments, the 
common good is not the happiness of man; the one fact that it 
does not satisfy all the desires of man is itself sufficient to estab- 
lish this truth. 


Viewed from the angle of the natural happiness of man, there 
can be no doubt of the non-ultimate character of the common 
good. The natural temporal happiness of man is the last end 
in the natural order, for it is by definition the satisfaction of 
every desire;® if it is anything less, it is not. complete happi- 
ness. The common good is sharply lacking in the formal prop- 
erties of the last end in the natural order. After all, it certainly 
does not satisfy every desire; when possessed, it does not, as the 
last end must, leave nothing to be desired; it is not the good 
which includes all others, the ordered aggregate of goods, the 


- 8§8t. Thomas, Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum Et Religionem, c. 3: 
“cum societas nihil aliud esse videatur quam adunatio hominum ad unum 
aliquid communiter agendum.” 


4 De Regimine Principum, I, 1; II, 1-4. 


5 Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 90, a. 2; q. 94, a. 2; q. 5, a. 8, ad 3um, 
III Contra Gentiles, 63. 
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whole of goods. It cannot, then, be the last end in the natural 
order, but, on the contrary, must be ordered to that last end. 

This point is pressed home if we remember some of the char- 
acteristics of the natural temporal happiness of man. It is pro- 
portionate to man’s nature, not merely to his political nature; 
it is capable of realization in this life, as the ideal common 
good certainly is not; and it is an end simpliciter, not a means 
to any further end or greater good. 

It is true that the contemplation of God is the highest good in 
this life; but it cannot be the natural last end of man, for it is 
supernatural. The exercise of the natural speculative virtues is 
not the last natural end of man because, while it is certainly the 
highest natural good, it is only a partial good, not the whole of 
goods. The common good, while surely the highest social good, 
is not the last natural end of man because it also is a partial 
good, not the whole of human goods. The natural temporal 
happiness of man might be described as the possession (succes- 
sive, because taking place in time) of all good things in a com- 
plete life, by means of virtue, and with the aid of fortune. 


II. THe Common Goop 1s Boru A CONSTITUTIVE AND A ~ 


FUNCTIONAL MEANs TO NATURAL HAPPINESS 


The common good in question here is the existential common 
good, that is, the actual degree of well-being already attained 
by the politically organized community. As a constitutive means, 
it makes up a part of the natural temporal happiness of the indi- 
vidual person. It is the actual well-being of the community, 
and so is shared in by each member of that community, imma- 
nent in each. It is a good, a partial good, possessed and so the 
object of love and joy. As a functional or productive means, 
the actual well-being of the community (existential common 
good) is productive as agencies of government (a part of the 
existential common good) operate as efficient causes to provide 
good which are indispensable parts of temporal happiness. 

In this work, the common good operates directly and, for the 
most part, adequately. But as far as the virtues are concerned, 
its causality is never more than extrinsic and inadequate; and it 
is to be remembered that the virtues are the direct, intrinsic, 
productive causes of a good human life. The common good is a 
functional means in their regard insofar as agencies of govern- 
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ment facilitate and support the operation of the virtues. In 
relation to the intellectual virtues, this will be done through edu- 
cational programs, cultural institutions, art, and so on. In rela- 
tion to the cardinal virtues, while the well-being of the state 
depends on them, the state is their cause relative to immature 
members through the training it gives these members. But even 


here, the state is not the adequate cause of the virtues, even 
extrinsically. 


III. THz Common Goon 1s (A) SuPREME IN THE POLITICAL 
Orver; It 1s (B) SuBORDINATE IN THE GENERAL 
ScaLe or Human Goons 


(A) It is supreme in the political order because, quite simply, 
it is the end in the political order, the reason for the existence 
of that order and of the activities of that order. 

The existential common good, the actual well-being of the 
politically organized community, is not only a constitutive and 
functional means to happiness, it is also an end in the political 
order in a double sense. As possessed, it is an end achieved and 
so an object of love and enjoyment since it is the existing well- 
being of the community. Because it must be maintained and 
augmented, it is an end to be worked for, an object of desire, in 
a sense it is an end not yet finally possessed. The ideal common 
good is the goal of perfection in the political order, the ultimate 
end in that order. To it is ordered the maintenance and increase 
of the existential common good. This ideal common good is in 
no sense a means in the politieal order, though it is further 
ordered to the natural temporal happiness of man. In its own 
order, then, it is supreme. 

As supreme in the political order, the common good imposes 
obligations on the individual members of that order, precisely as 
they are a part of the politically organized community. Thus, 
as an essential good, the common good will take precedence over 
all aceidental goods of the individual person. It will justly 
demand their sacrifice in a case of conflict between the common 
good and the accidental goods of the individual person. It will 
limit the pursuit of accidental goods to eliminate interference 
with the attainment of the common good. As a superior essen- 
tial social good, the eommon good can justly demand the risk 
of other essential goods when there is an equivalent threat to the 
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existence of the common good. It cannot justly demand the 
sacrifice of other essential goods, since it itself is a partial good, 
not the whole of goods; yet some (not all) of these essential 
goods may be sacrificed by the members of the community, not 
from justice, but from natural love or from supernatural charity. 


(B) The common good is subordinate in the general scale of 
human goods, because it is not the final end in the natural order; 
there is a good beyond the common good to which it is ordered © 
48 & means is ordered to its end. 

It is a serious perversion to seek a means further than it 
serves its end. Consequently, as a means, particularly as a con- 
stitutive means, the common good is a partial good to be sub- 
ordinated to the whole of good, desired only insofar as it is 
essential to the whole of good or happiness. The very frequent 
reference to the common good as the whole of which the indi- 
vidual, or the individual’s good, is a part must be understood 


strictly of the political order, it must be limited to the politically 
organized community. 


It is true that the community is the political whole, the com- 
mon good is the good of the political whole. The person, as 
politically organized, is a part of this political whole, and his 
political good is less than the political good of the whole. But 
the whole good of the person—not merely his political good—is 
superior to the partial good which is the common good of the 
whole political community. The good of the whole is superior to 
the whole good of the part. For the good of the person, natural 
temporal happiness, is the end which brought the state into exist- 
ence and for which the state functions.® 


A brief statement of the general scale of the goods of man will 
enable us to see clearly the place of the common good. Among 
the goods of man we can distinguish: (1) external goods, goods 
which are extrinsic and useful; (2) bodily goods, goods which 
are intrinsic, animal, useful (such as health), or enjoyable (as 
pleasure); (3) goods of the soul, goods which are intrinsic, 
human, immanent, and enjoyable; (4) social goods, goods which 
are intrinsic, human, separate, and lovable. The common good 
as existential and possessed is a good of the soul, immanent in 
the members of the community, but not supreme; as not pos- 


6 Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 21, a. 4, ad 3um. 
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sessed (i.e., as a good to be maintained and augmented) it is a 
social good, separate from the members of the community. .The 
common good as ideal is a social good, separate from the mem- 
bers of the community, and supreme among social goods. The 
common good, then, is existentially common as separate, it is 
existentially individual as immanent. 


* * + * * 


The democratic character of government does not change the 
fundamental question of the relation of the person to the com- 
mon good, nor its fundamental solution. Some five or six years 
ago, Mr. Adler and myself began a defense of democracy as 
demonstrably the best of governments. The main argument of 
that defense was completed before the full completion of the 
study was interrupted by the war.? In that sense of best gov- 
ernment, democracy is sharply differentiated from the other two 
kinds of morally good government, namely, the royal and repub- 
lican. It is necessary to understand this differentiation in order 
to see how much more closely democracy binds the person and 
the common good together. 

Stated positively, democracy, in this sense of best government, 
is justly exercised government in common with royal govern- 
ment; it is justly constituted government in common with repub- 
lican government. But, what is completely proper to itself, it is 
government wherein political power is justly distributed. To 
put the same truth negatively, we may say that democracy is 
justly established government in contrast to the despotic element 
of royal government, it justly distributes political power in con- 
trast to the oligarchical character of republican government. 
‘Under it, no man suffers political injustice. No man, therefore, 
is unjustly excluded from the exercise of the virtues essential to 
full political life. 

Such democratic government obviously does not loosen the 
bonds which unite the person with the common good. For the 
basis of the person’s obligations to the common good is the fact 
of his being a part of the politically organized multitude. Democ- 


7“ A Theory of Democracy”, in The Thomist (Sheed and Ward), Vol. 
III, No. 3 (July, 1941) to Vol. VII, No. 1 (January, 1944). In these articles 
there can be found an exhaustive analysis of the present question of the 
person and the common good, particularly in Vol. III, No. 4 (October, 
1941), Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2:(January and April, 1942). 
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racy, in this sense of best government, insists that every member 
of that politically organized community be more intimately a 
part of it, more active personally and more responsible politi- 
cally, than does any other kind of government. 


The sharp effects of democracy on our question of the person 
and the common good might be grouped under three headings. 
(1) Democracy establishes a greater, a bigger common good. 
For the existential common good of democracy, the degree of 
well-being the community has already attained, is a full step 
closer to the realization of the ideal common good by its elimi- 
nation of a serious injustice and its constitution of a great politi- 
cal justice. There is actually more of a common good to be 
enjoyed, maintained, and increased. (2) On the side of the per- 
son, this existential common good is a greater end possessed and 
to be worked for. As an immanent perfection of the individual 
person, it obviously exceeds the immanent common good of in-+ 
ferior governments in its personal perfecting of the individual. 
It makes him more perfect by bringing to him a superior degree 
of political justice. (3) More than that, in the demands it makes 
for the practise of the political virtues, it insists on greater virtue 
in the individual person for the maintenance of the common good 
already attained. 


On this last score, democracy clearly makes fuller demands on 
the members of the political community than does any other 
kind of government. It is not a paternal government, treating 
its subjects like children and so absolving them from their adult 
responsibilities to the political community of which they are a 
part. Nor is it a government by a portion of the political com- 
munity, whether a large or a small portion, which thus puts to 
one side the men of the community who are given no part in 
government. Democracy does not refuse men the opportunity 
to shoulder their political responsibilities. In democracy, no man 
is unjustly (i.e., for reasons other than insanity or crime) ex- 
cluded from government; in it all men must take part in full, 
adult responsibility. 

Water Farre.u, O.P. 


Dominican House or Srupies (487 MicHican Ave.), 
Wasuinoron 17, D. C. 
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EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


E have just waged a war in defense of democracy against 

one of the most destructive forces in the history of man- 

kind. We are committed now to making the peace a democratic 

one. Observers of the political scene may have misgivings about 

the winning of that peace. International tensions, domestic tur- 

moil in most parts of the world, and the firm grip which dictators 

have upon particular countries, caution the apostle of democracy 
against optimism. 

Yet withal the philosopher will speculate. These speculations 
achieved even a particular importance when the democratic cause 
seems imperiled. Where democracy in its essentials still exists, 
moreover, as in these United States, there is the solemn respon- 
sibility, which the philosopher shares, of thinking out ways and 
means of both maintaining and improving what we have. The 
‘role of education in a democracy should surely not be the least 
important of his concerns. 


There are many agencies of education in a democracy, and, 
for that matter, in any other type of regime. The family, the 
Church, the school, the press, friends and associates, etc.—all 
these have their influence, to a greater or lesser degree, and for 
weal or woe, upon the feelings and actions, the beliefs and senti- 
ments, the impulses and desires, of the individual man. 


“Education ” ordinarily, however, connotes the school, the in- 
stitution concerned in the most formal sense with the educational 
process. It is this agency we shall have in mind in discussing 
“ Education in a Democracy.” How scholastic training in gen- 
eral is related to democracy, and specifically, how it may promote 
or how it may hinder the realization of the democratic ideal— 
this will be our problem. 

Democracy is more than an article of faith. For some it is 
also an object of demonstration. Our task, nevertheless, is not to 
attempt that demonstration here. Assuming the intrinsic merit 
of democracy, we shall inquire into the essential conditions of . 
its fulfillment so far as education is concerned. But first (in 
the manner of a brief review), what does democracy imply? 

Howsoever thinkers may dispute about its formal definition, 
there are none who would deny that democracy emphasizes the 
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dignity of man. There are few who would question that in its 
fullness it calls for active participation by all the people in their 
own government. Democracy exists only when the rights of 
every individual are respected, and when the people themselves 
formulate the concrete rules for the preservation and fostering 


of those rights. In fewer words, democracy involves self-govern- 
ment under law. 


It follows that. a successful democracy requires a high degree of 
moral and intellectual vigor upon the part of its citizens. A 
citizenry without respect for law, indifferent to the common good, 
and disdainful of the rights of others, is obviously unfitted for 
the task of self-government. Moral maturity involves also a 
grasp of a proper hierarchy of values. A morally mature people 
puts first things first, and last things last. 

People who govern themselves must likewise be people who are 
able to think properly on great and small issues affecting the 
commonwealth. Such issues should be resolved through rea- 
soned discussion on the part of all. The preconditions of such 
discussion are the powers of logical analysis and of judgment, as 
well as the ability to communicate. The ability of intelligent 
communication ordinarily involves accuracy in the reading, writ- 
ing and the speaking of one’s native tongue. 


A genuinely democratic people, moreover, is conscious of the 
roots of its social and political heritage. The ideal of democracy 
was not born in this generation. It is the production of centuries 
of hard thinking and profound contemplation. To be conversant 
with the experience of mankind (religious, philosophical, scien- 
tific, and artistic) which gave birth to the democratic ideal would 
seem to be so obvious a requirement as to require little discussion. 
For a democratic people to turn its back upon the well-springs 
of its belief is to invite disaster for all they hold most precious 
in temporal things. A healthy society requires a strong and 
vivid sense of tradition. That strength and vividness arise from 
the closest possible familiarity with the thoughts, sentiments, 
aspirations and achievements of those who bequeathed to us the 
best of what we have today. 


- What role should education play in preparing individuals for 
life in a democratic commonwealth? To list the essentials of the 
democratic ideal, as we did above, is to indicate as well the re- 
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sponsibilities of the educator. Intellectual and moral well-being, 
involving a consciousness of one’s own dignity and the dignity of 
one’s fellow, and involving also an active participation in the 


tasks of community life—such is the objective which education 
must help foster. 


It is not, however, the responsibility of the school alone to rear 
men of sound democratic instincts. Religion has its role to play, 
and so has the family, in addition to the role these institutions 
play in relation to more transcendent objects. The school’s 
proper and immediate task is to perfect the intelligence of man. 
Its primary function is not the development of moral character, 
but the cultivation of the intellectual virtues. The school is 
orientated directly to truth, not to moral goodness. It reaches 
the will only through helping the intellect achieve right order 
both in the speculative and practical spheres. It goes without 
saying that a moral atmosphere favorable to the good life should 
permeate the educational institution. Proximate ends must not 
be divorced from the ultimate end of human activity. 


We are defending here, in a manner, the objective of “ educa- 
tion for democracy.” We are, however, conscious of the dan- 
gerous ambiguity of the phrase. Man has potentialities and 
exigencies which transcend the scope of temporal societies of any 
kind. His meaning and existence are not completely circum- 
scribed by the social group. If man is a social being by nature, 
by nature is is also a person, that is, an autonomous whole. To 
interpret “‘ Education for Democracy ” to mean, as some take it 
to mean today, that human nature has significance and value 
only as a part of society is to propose a counterfeit type of edu- 
cation far more akin to Totalitarianism than to Democracy. 

True “ Education for Democracy ” puts the accent upon the 
education of man as man. It recognizes that one is a man before 
he is a citizen, and that one forms the citizen by forming the man. 
It is education in accordance with the exigencies of human nature, 
a nature that craves personal autonomy in a society of persons, 
the fullness of freedom in a society of free men, the expansion of 
the best in selfhood in a community of other selves. 


It is education that recognizes that the central question here, 


as everywhere else, is the question as to the nature and destiny 
of man. It is the fashion in many educational circles today to 
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dismiss this question as “ metaphysical.” There is no educator, 
however, who does not answer it in one way or another.’ And the 
answer he gives has a decisive bearing upon his educational 
theory and no small influence upon his educational practices. 


He may, and often does, answer the question in the context of 
a materialistic philosophy. But to construe human nature purely 
in terms of matter: to refuse to recognize in man a power of 
intellectual insight superior to brute knowledge; to repudiate the - 
notion of free will by asserting that man is wholly a prey to 
irrational instincts or impulses; to regard him as the product in 
every way of blind evolutionary forces—in a word, to identify 
him so completely with the material universe that his unique 
character and dignity are eliminated is at once to degrade human 
nature and to make democracy meaningless. 

For central to the ideal of democracy, we reiterate, is the con- 
viction of man’s innate dignity, a dignity which arises from his 
having a power of mind which enables him to know the nature 
of things, and a power of will which gives him dominance over 
his own behavior. It is impossible logically to combine crass 
materialism with professions of democracy. Some educators, 
nevertheless, attempt the impossible. 

Materialism is but one of the current fashions in the educa- 
tional world incompatible with the democratic ideal. Another 
is moral relativism. The collapse of belief in objective moral 
standards is a striking characteristic of our times. Morality 
has come to be regarded as a matter of personal preference or of 
group custom. In the eyes of many influential educators, it is 
naive to regard man as subject to an immutable moral code 
rooted in the nature of things. What was accepted not so long 
ago as an essential ingredient of democracy—a Natural Moral 
Law which prescribed the general rules man had to follow in 
order to develop the potentialities of his being—is now dismissed 
as something antiquated. You are considered enlightened if you 
adopt the view that man makes his morality as he moves along, 
and that moral codes, all equally good, or, if you will, equally 
bad, vary from man to man, from generation to generation, or, 
at least, from culture to culture. 

But where does moral relativism leave democracy? Democ- 
racy may continue to reign in men’s hearts as a sentiment. It 
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ceases to be a rational conviction. One may continue to be- 
lieve in the duty of respecting the dignity of one’s neighbor, but 
when “ duty ” is reduced purely to personal feeling or a matter 
of etiquette, it has lost most of its compelling force.. There is, 
moreover, no answer to the man who one day proclaims that his 
own feelings differ from those of the masses, and that his code 
of etiquette calls for the enslavement of the human race. We 
have had such men arise in our own day. 


With the rejection of the Natural Law, thinkers generally 
showed enough consistency to do away with the notion of Na- 
tural Right. For it is this law which provides the framework 
of the natural and inalienable rights of men. It is the law which 
enjoins that man ‘is to perfect his nature, and right is the moral 
claim to those actions and things essential to man’s perfection. 
It is obviously absurd to defend Natural _— once Natural 
Law has been done away with. 


Back of moral relativism has been the denial of the sov- 
ereignty of truth. Moral nihilism has paralleled the growth of 
intellectual nihilism. The belief in an order of objective truth 
commanding de jure the assent of the human mind has disap- 
peared in great measure. There is no truth, strictly speaking; 
there are individual points of view. One possible exception 
granted is the sphere of empirical science. Beyond that domain, 
truth at best consists in the satisfaction of the varying emotional 
or biological needs of individuals or communities. 


A truly disquieting picture, you may say. There are others, 
however, who regard this state of intellectual anarchy as a sign 
of democratic maturity. In their horror of “ absolutes” they 
proclaim that democracy requires conflicting and competing view- 
points. It has been affirmed in no uncertain way that only the 
fascist could insist upon one set of answers. But that de- 
mocracy flourishes best in the atmosphere of nihilism; that it 
achieves its perfection in the climate of scepticism; that its 
stability is best insured philosophically by an irrationalism in 
which all beliefs are held to be equally true or equally false: 
this, I submit, is a conception of democracy that will succeed, 
not in promoting the life of freedom, but in breeding the beast. 


Few have shown either the courage or consistency of the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., in drawing the proper con- 
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clusions from the sceptical creed. Justice Holmes did not at- 
tempt to defend the dignity of man or the sanctity of law upon 
the basis of the scepticism he professed. He believed in de- 
mocracy because he liked it, and for no other reason. He re- 
jected other forms of political and social life because he disliked 
them, and for no other reason. He affirmed that a democrat 
should fight for his way of life for the same reason that a dog 
fights for its bone. This is an astonishing doctrine to offer the 
citizens of a democracy as the basis of their thought and action. 
It is the only doctrine, however, which the apostles of scepticism 
and irrationalism can consistently profess. 

Does the application of empirical science and the scientific 
method to every field of human experience provide a way out 
of the contemporary chaos? With formal metaphysics in dis- 
repute (which does not at all mean that metaphysical views, good 
and bad, do not still dominate the thinking of men)- educators 
have turned to science as the one reliable basis for the democratic 
creed. 

Science has its important place in human life and in education 
for democracy, but its place is not everywhere. Limited by its 
methods to the measurable and the observable, science cannot 
answer the bed-rock questions about the nature and destiny of 
man. It is concerned with means, not ends. The whole realm 
of values falls outside of its scope. Science can give us atomic 
energy, but how- that energy should be utilized is a problem 
specificially for the philosopher, not for the scientist. And if 
you do not: recognize the competency of philosophy to solve that 
problem, then there is no solution of a rational kind at all. 

The scientific method itself—as distinguished from any particu- 
lar science—can never lead us to the convictions upon which 
sound democratic theory and practice must rest.. What is that 
method? Its essentials are reduced to three by Prof. Floyd H. 
Allport: 1) the investigator deals with the “ concrete, tangible, 
manipulative materials of nature.”; 2) he forms tentative gen- 
eralizations upon the basis of manipulative or observational con- 
trol of these materials; 3) he performs his task in a spirit of de- 
tachment and with a view to simply finding out the truth of 
things.? 


1“ The Scientific Spirit and the Common Man” in Symposium on The 
Authoritarian Attempt to Capture Education. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1945. P. 54. 
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The third essential listed by Prof. Allport—the spirit of de- 
tachment—is beyond controversy. It is a prime condition of 
honest and effective philosophizing as well as of research in the 
sphere of the positive sciences. If by “the scientific method ” 
were meant only that, we would be at one with its zealous ex- 
ponents in endorsing the method as having universal application. 
There is nothing novel, however, in the idea of disinterested pur- 
suit of the truth. Aristotle proclaimed it. The mediaeval think- 
ers practically took it for granted. Modern scientists are simply 
travelling in familiar paths here. 


The quarrel arises over the first two specifications. How can 
scientific method, so construed, ever afford support for the bases 
of the democratic creed? Justice, equality, liberty, dignity, law, 
right—I presume these have something to do with the democratic 
ideal. But what can a method, limited to the “ concrete, tang- 
ible, manipulative materials of nature” have to say about these 
basic concepts? They are immediately exiled from the sphere 


of rational discourse and investigation if the scientific method 
alone has value. 


Tentative generalizations—laid down as the second specifica- 
tion—make sense in theorizing about the data of positive sci- 
ences. But is one to assume that such principles as “ Equality 
before the Law ”, “ All men are endowed with inalienable rights ”, 
and “States are bound by the moral law” are to be held only 
tentatively, and that additional data might force us to reject 
these principles and affirm their contrary? It is a conclusion, I 
am sure, that the defenders of the scientific method would re- 
ject, but it would be curious to know on what grounds they would 
reject it. If the positivist accepts these principles he can accept 
them only on blind faith. From a logical point of view, he has 
subverted their foundations. 


The scientific method, conceived universally, does not advance 
us one whit in overcoming the scepticism which threatens to en- 
gulf democratic education. It is more correct to say that the 
anti-metaphysical biases of its exponents have brought us closer . 
to catastrophe. 

The crisis in education, brought about by the currency of the 
ideas I have just been examining, has not only deprived citizens 
of the ability to justify the democratic faith they profess, but, as 
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has been apparent for some time, there has been a deterioration 
in the arts of thinking and communication. In turning away 
from the traditional intellectual bases of democracy, educators 
also succeeded in minimizing the importance of the disciplines 
once considered essential to the training of the logical and expres- 
sive powers of man. 


The importance attached of old to the Liberal Arts arose from 
the conviction that the sameness of rational nature in all men 
called for a central core of studies by which the intellect of man 
could be reduced from potency to act. The Arts were at once 
the instruments by which men’s minds were trained and by which 
they acquired a deeper appreciation of Truth. But with the 
loss of the sense of the community of human nature, with the 
denial of the claims of objective truth, and with exaggerated 
emphasis upon individual differences and tastes, the Liberal Arts 
were progressively condemned. 


By and large, principle no longer determines the content of the 
curriculum. Rather, it is lack of principle. Tradition has noth- 
ing, it is believed, to offer the school. The metaphysical and 
psychological assumptions behind the program of the Liberal 
Arts are in disrepute. There is really nothing left but the whims 
of educators or the varying preferences of adolescents. Since 
the main thing in a bourgeois world is “ getting ahead”, whims 
and preferences have veered towards the practical. 

The simplest way to describe the present state of education in 
our democracy is to say that formlessness has triumphed: form- 
lessness as regards the intellectual and moral foundations of the 
democratic ideal; and a correponding, and consequent, formless- 
ness as regards the curriculum. For those fully aware of the 
role that education plays for harm or for good in a democracy, 
the contemporary situation should arouse the gravest concern. 

Actually, some have seen the crisis in all its height and depth. 
Walter Lippman, for example, has affirmed that the “ newly 
educated western men no longer possess in the form and sub- 
stance of their own minds and spirits, the ideas, the premises, 
the rationale, the logic, the method, the values, or the deposited 
wisdom which are the genius of the development of western 
civilization ” and that “ the prevailing education is destined, if it 
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continues, to destroy western civilizaton, and is in fact destroy- 
ing it.” ? 

All are familiar, moreover, with the demands of radical edu- 
cational transformation made during the last decade by Chancel- 
lor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago. This op- 
ponent of educational fads has braved the charges of “ author- 
itarian” and even “Fascist” in his persistent and intelligent 
efforts to bring about reform. And a few years ago a group 
called Education for Freedom took to the air in a series of nation- 
wide broadcasts calling attention to the critical state of affairs. 

A committee of professors at Harvard University issued this 
year a significant report entitled “ General Education in a Free 
Society”. The Report affirmed that “we are faced with a di- 
versity of education which, if it has many virtues, nevertheless 
works against the good of society by helping to destroy the com- 
mon ground of training and outlook on which any society de- 
pends.” It recognized the vital role of the sense of heritage in 
maintaining a healthy society when it declared that “(Our cul- 
ture) depends in part on an inherited view of man and society 
which it is the function, though not the only function, of educa- 
tion to pass on.” 

The recommendations of the Harvard Committee include an 
abandonment of the purely elective system in the college and in 
the high school, a de-emphasis of vocational training and incor- 
poration into the curriculum of prescribed courses in the human- 
ities, the social sciences, mathematics and science. It recom- 
mends, in its proposed revision of the Harvard College program, 
@ required course dealing with the “ Great Texts of Literature.” 
It is apparent that Harvard University is in effect allying itself 
with Chancellor Hutchins in the effort to restore educational 
sanity in a sadly distraught democratic world. 

The concern of the Committee with the problem of the high 
school suggests one important aspect of education in a democ- 
racy, namely the necessity of acquainting all, or the vast 
majority of, individuals with the common store of principles 
underlying the democratic cause. If a democracy is to function © 
properly, the large bulk of the people must participate actively 
and intelligently in community affairs, and they cannot do that 


2“ Man in American Education”, in Symposium, Democracy: Should it 
Survive? Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1943. P. 49. 
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effectively without sharing a common outlook and common basic 
convictions. Those common convictions will arise only from 
an education which is basically the same for all. The problem 
as to how the less gifted intellectually—the hand-minded, as they 
are sometimes called—are to receive the central truths of the 
democratic philosophy, is perhaps not an easy one. But receive 
them they must, if they are going to engage fruitfully in the 
common tasks of society. . 

A sane democratic order will provide, moreover, every oppor- 
tunity for the intellectually gifted to develop their talents, so 
that they may assume their rightful role as leaders of the demo- 
cratic community. The major difficulty to be overcome here is 
to see that no individual is denied educational opportunity be- 
cause of lack of money. Evidence indicates that America loses 
yearly a high percentage of potential leaders who are deprived 
of a college education simply because they cannot afford it. The 
duty of the state would seem to be clear here: to provide where 
necessary the financial assistance for the deserving, and—in a 
more fundamental way—to promote those economic and social 
reforms that will ensure to all the opportunity for the exercise 
of their rights. 

The problem of Catholic education in a democracy is certainly 
vast enough to require a separate treatment. But a few words 
must be said about it here. It must be granted that in its essen- 
tial lines Catholic education provides the proper foundations for 
a sane democratic order. It militantly affirms the objectivity of 
truth in the metaphysical and moral orders, it defends the dignity 
of man against the assaults of the materialists and the sceptics, 
and it yields to none in its respect for tradition. 


Definite weaknesses, nevertheless, characterize present-day 
Catholic education, weaknesses that may explain the failure of 
Catholic institutions to produce in substantial numbers outstand- 
ing leaders of high Christian inspiration in the democratic world. 
I should like to allude here to what I believe to be three major 
defects. 

First, Catholic schools have often sought to keep abreast of 
the times at the sacrifice of traditional values. Integration 
between basic philosophical and theological principle on the one 
hand and specialized courses of study on the other is not always 
successfully achieved. Serious and intelligent critics, for example, 
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have often pointed out that there has been frequently little to 
distinguish between the pursuit of law in a Catholic university 
and in a non-Catholic institution. It is not enough to add a 
course in jurisprudence to an essentially secularized curriculum, 
nor is it enough to be content with a few years of pre-legal study 
of a more liberal character. The law is a branch of learning that 
is woven through and through with principles stemming from a 
theological and philosophical tradition. It is highly questionable 
whether Catholic law schools in every case convey the law in 
the context of that tradition. I am using the law school merely 
as an illustration. Other instances of failure of integration will 
readily suggest themselves. 

A second major weakness has been the failure to transmit 
directly a knowledge of the classic works of western culture. It 
was not so long ago that a young man or young woman could 
graduate from almost any Catholic college without ever having 
read or studied a single page of the Summa Theologica or the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle. Modern text-books came in the way, 
text-books which presented in capsule-like form what went for 
traditional principles. The student learned about the masters 
only at second-, or even third-, hand. The assumption seems to 
have been that the classics were too difficult, or that they did not 
adequately meet current problems. The academic vice of “ pres- 
entism ”’—which Dr. Hutchins has so ably castigated—left its 
mark upon the curriculum. The late Father McCormick always 
emphasized that a text-book in philosophy should be but an 
introduction to the sources. This was the proper justification for 
text-books. When they become an end in themselves, they are 
pernicious instruments of sophisticated ignorance. 

The third weakness is the absence of formal theology from the 
curriculum of most Catholic colleges. If a student today can 
manifest some familiarity with the philosophical portions of the 
Summa of St. Thomas, his mind is generally a blank as regards 
the strictly theological sections of this work. Why should this 
be so? Is formal theology unimportant to the layman? Is the 
supreme type of natural wisdom to be known to him only through 
the so-called simplified explanations of a professor of religion? 
“Tt pertains to the wise man to put things into order,” said the 
doctors of old. If the numbers of wise men are comparatively 
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few today, it is owing in part to the fact that Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning are failing to transmit to their students 
the supreme theological principles of order in all their traditional 
vigor and purity. St. Mary’s College of Holy Cross, Ind., is 
doing commendable pioneer work in this field. It is to be hoped 
that other Catholic colleges will follow its example. 

Education, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, has a major re- 
sponsibility today towards the well-being of democratic society. . 
In neither case does that responsibility lie in indoctrinating stu- 
dents in a special way against racial and religious bigotry, or in 
impressing them with the need of far-reaching economic and 
social reforms, or in checking their isolationistic impulses in favor 
of a more international outlook. The school may have to meet 
particular emergencies along these lines. It may have to assume 
special burdens in order to tide us over one of the critical periods 
of modern history. But those emergencies would probably never 
have arisen, and those burdens would not be necessary, if educa- 
tion in the past had been doing its own particular job well. 

The major responsibility is the same as it has always been: 
to rear men of intellectual vigor both as regards the speculative 
and the practical orders.. No man or woman can be comfortably 
a racial or religious bigot, or a complacent economic reactionary, 
or a contented isolationist, if he has once understood the truth 
regarding the dignity of the human person, the unity and equal- 
ity of mankind, and the sovereignty of truth and the moral law. 
He can, of course, be none of these things at all if, in addition 
to possession of the intellectual virtues, he is also morally sound. 
If the school performs its specific task well, the battle against the 
forces of destruction is half-won. To train the individual, first, 
to think at all, and to train him to think of the proper things 
and in the proper way—let the school do this, and it will have 
made the best contribution in its power to the promotion of 
democratic society. 

Francis E. McMaHon 


Untversity or CHICAGO 
Curcaco, Intrno1s 
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RELIGION AND THE DISCOVERY OF DEMOCRACY 


NE of our outstanding contemporary novelists, whose prose 
is reminiscent of Walt Whitman’s poetry, declared that 


The true discovery of America is before us. I think the true ful- 
fillment of our spirit, of our people, of our mighty and immorta! 
land, is yet to come. I think the true discovery of our own de- 
mocracy is still before us.1 


Whatever our judgment of the underlying philosophy of the 
author may be—and indeed we may suspect that he is making a 
veritable religion of democracy itself—there is something, I think, 
moving and authentic in his words. Grateful that “ democracy 
has been made safe for the world,” grateful that we have been 
granted another opportunity for building a better democratic 
society, we may say with Thomas Wolfe that “ our America is 
Here, is Now, and beckons on before us, and that this glorious 
assurance is not only our living hope, but our dream to be 
accomplished.” 2 


Reflection upon quotations of this sort ineluctably leads the 
student of Christian philosophy to ask, “ What is the role of 
religion in the discovery of democracy?” At first sight, it seems 
a commonplace to assert that modern democracy would not be 
what it is without the fostering of Christianity. Some feel that 
this statement is so obvious as to require no proof. There are 
others, however, who claim that the alleged relationship between 
religion and democracy has been grossly exaggerated, and some 


1Thomas Wolfe, You Can’t Go Home Again, selection taken from The 
Democratic Spirit, a collection of American writings from the earliest 
times to the present day, edited with an introduction by Bernard Smith, 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 2nd edition, 1943, pp. 843-844. Admiration for 
Wolfe’s literary power in defence of his credo does not, of course, entail 
acceptance of that credo. It seems to be a striking instance of a virtual 
religious feeling for America, a substitution of faith in the “ American 
people” and “ American democracy” for faith in revealed truth. John 
E. Hoben, in “The Spirit of American Literature,” (The American Idea, 
edited by E. T. Adams, New York: Harpers, 1942), describes Wolfe as a 
pessimist who feared that hatred, slavery and poverty would destroy our ~ 
American culture; after thirty-odd years of questioning he arrived, in his 
autobiographical novel, You Can’t Go Home Again, (1940), at conclusions 
similar to those Whitman had expressed some seventy years previously. 


2 Ibid. 
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would go so far as to say that dogmatic religion is incompatible 
with the flowering of democracy.* In a recent symposium on the 
“ authoritarian attempt to capture education,” Professors Horace 
Friess of Columbia University and Charles W. Morris of Chicago 
University maintain this opinion, contending that the special 
faith of democracy in shared experience and free discussion is 
menaced by dogmatic religion whenever it claims a certainty of 
revelation that makes human criticism irrelevant and whenever 
it claims controlling authority.* 

This diversity of opinions shows plainly that the problem of 
the relations between democracy and religion is more complex 
than at first appears. Doubtless, the title of my address suggests 
to mind’s eye a host of particular questions. One might dwell 
upon the alleged threat of dogmatic religion to democracy to 
which I have just referred, or one might consider more basic 
problems, such as the chief duties of Christians as citizens, the 
duties of the state towards religion, religion and social demo- 
cracy, and many other related issues. I have been invited to 
consider especially this central problem — whether religion is 
essential to the very constitution of democracy as a theory of 
government, or rather merely an indispensable condition to the 
practice of democratic government. I would pose the question 
thus: does democracy depend upon religion in the theoretical 
order for the matured conception of the democratic regime of 
government, and if it does, of what sort is this dependence? 
Likewise, in the practical order, does democratic society depend 


3Vd. Irwin Edman (ed.), The Fountainheads of Freedom, New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. In the introductory essay on the “ growth of 
the democratic idea,” which I cite not so much for its intrinsic importance 
as for its exemplification of prevalent views, Edman claims that it is an 
exaggeration to say the cause of Christianity and democracy is one. In- 
sofar as democracy is a philosophy of individuality and brotherhood, we 
thank the Stoics; insofar as it regards men as spiritually of a kind, we 
thank Jesus and Paul. The Gospel contains the seeds of democratic revo- 
lution, but church authorities have never allowed these to take root, (p. 
35-37). 


4Vd. The Authoritarian Attempt to Capture Education, papers from the 
Second Conference on the Scientific Spirit and the Democratic Faith, New 
York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1945, especially pp. 132- 
140 on “the teaching of dogmatic religion in a democratic society.” It is 
noteworthy that the participants in the discussion fall back upon the 
democratic faith as a species of religious experience itself. 
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upon religion for its effective practice among men in actual demo- 
cratic states? Obviously, such a twofold problem calls at the 
outset for a right understanding of terms. In my discussion, I 
am primarily concerned with the true revealed Christian religion, 
and in general, with the Judaeo-Christian heritage. Despite 
the tendency to discount Christianity as the source of true 
democracy, there are still many people who acknowledge Chris- 
tianity’s influence upon democracy in a rather broad humani- 
tarian non-dogmatic way. Thus, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has 
contended that while the churches have lost their hold because 
they thought too much about the churches and not enough about 
religion as a human need, it remains true that the principles 
differentiating democracy from other forms of government are 
rooted in the New Testament and its injunction, “ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”5 If we understand religion in this broadly 
benevolent sense, it would no doubt be easy enough to show 
that it has affected democracy significantly, but I am interested 
in ascertaining whether democracy owes something necessary to 
its growth and development to true Christian doctrine.® 


The question, “ What is democracy?” has not infrequently 
been regarded as either impertinent or unanswerable. T. §. 
Eliot pointed out in his Idea of a Christian Society that demo- 
cracy means so many things it hardly means anything, and the 
author of an anthology on the democratic spirit contends that 
democracy is such a simple concept—the rule of the people— 
that those who speculate about its meaning do so simply because 
they are not quite willing to accept it.7 Accordingly, on the one 


5 Eleanor Roosevelt, The Moral Basis of Democracy, New York: Howell, 
Soskin and Co., 1940, pp. 12-13, 67-70, 82. 


61 take it as easily demonstrable that every form of government has 
the duty to permit and foster due religious observance and that, historically, 
political societies have almost always had some mode of natural religion 
at least at their base. In fact, as Fustel de Coulanges insisted, in ancient 
society the state was the religion, (La cité antique, Paris: Machette, pp. 


39-48). Here, however, I am concerned with the influence of supernatural 
revelation. 


™T. 8. Eliot, The Idea of a Christian Society, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace; 1940, pp. 11-12. I do not imply that Eliot is hostile to democracy, 
though one recalls his famous self-description as Anglo-Catholic in religion, 
classicist in letters, monarchist in politics. Vd. Bernard Smith, op. cit., 
p. ii, for the other viewpoint referred to. 
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hand there are those who ask, “ What is democracy? ” in cynical 
fashion as though there were no answer, recalling Pilate’s self- 
revelatory query, “ What is truth? ” as he gazed upon its august 
countenance, and on the other hand, there are those who refuse 
to raise the question because they feel that the democratic spirit 
itself is a species of universal religion and should be accepted 
on faith.® 

These attitudes notwithstanding, I maintain that it is both 
proper and necessary to ask, “ What is democracy? ” and that a 
sound answer in the theoretical order will stabilize and fructify 
our action in the practical order, just as frequently from the ex- 
perience of living in a democratic society—admittedly imperfect 
—we may gain insights that will benefit our researches in the 
speculative order. 

Democracy, then, as I understand the term, is the political 
regime in which the people enjoy their political and social ma- 
jority and exercise it to conduct their own affairs. It is charac- 
teristically a regime of representative government, requiring the 
acknowledgment of popular sovereignty derived from the Su- 
preme Sovereignty of God, an explicit or implicit social compact, 
moral obligation and dependence upon the natural law, and the 
dignity of human personality.® In such a regime, the basic 






8 Vd. The City of Man, a Declaration on World Democracy, issued by 
Herbert Agar and sixteen others, New York: Viking, 1940, in which the au- 
thors recognize the dependence of democracy upon Christianity but urge 
that democracy itself is a manifestation of a universal religion of the 
Spirit, a religion above all authoritarian and sectarian lines. The danger 
awaiting these upholders of a refurbished Rousseauistic democratism is that 
they may become disillusioned in the cause of democracy and fall into the 
opposite error of cynicism. Cf. the discerning remarks of Yves Simon, 
“Democracy and the Purists,” The Commonweal, XLI, October 27, 1944, 
pp. 32-36. 


® For a discussion of the features which I have selected as constitutive 
of democracy, vd. Jacques Maritain, Christianity and Democracy, New 
York: Scribner’s 1944, pp. 69-71, and Walter Farrell, O.P., “The Fate of 
Representative Government,” Essays in Thomism, New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1942, pp. 291-292. In The Things that are not Caesar's, Appendix 
IV, Maritain distinguished three meanings of the terms “democracy,” 
(1) a social tendency, (2) a polity or political constitution, and (3) de- 
mocratism as in the religious myth of Rousseau. For an excellent resume 
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principle of justice, the proper exercise of power for the common 
good, is augmented and perfected by a just constitution of poli- 
tical power and by a just distribution of full political status, that 
is, citizenship and suffrage. Perfect or strict democracy, con- 
sequently, differs from imperfect or immature democracy — 
following the nomenclature of Doctors Adler and Farrell one 
would speak of the democratic and republican regimes—inas- 
much as in perfect democracy the principle of distributive justice 
eliminates false privileges of enfranchisement and accords poli- 
tical equality to all men, (and to women as well, for as Emmanuel 
Mounier observed with a dash of Gallic humor, la femme aussi 
est une personne) .11 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau claimed, in the Social Contract, that 
the end of every system of legislation is reducible to two main 
objects, liberty and equality —liberty because all particular 
dependence means so much force taken from the body of the 
state, and equality because liberty cannot exist without it.” 
Not a few political philosophers have noted the difficulties latent 
in this apparently reasonable affiliation, though few have put 
the matter as aptly as Henri Bergson who said that the sisters, 
liberty and equality, are enemies who can only be reconciled 
by fraternity.1* Later, we shall raise the question, ‘“ What sort 


of Maritain’s philosophy of democracy, vd. Waldemar Gurian, “On Mari- 
tain’s Political Philosophy,” The Maritain Volume of the Thomist, New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. 


10 Cf. the three-fold criterion of political justice as explained by Mor- 
timer Adler and Walter Farrell, O.P., “Theory of Democracy, Part III, 
continued,” The Thomist, IV, April, 1942, pp. 351-354. I have profited 
greatly from a study of these articles; below I indicate briefly why I feel 
difficulty about the demonstration of democracy on the grounds alleged. 


11Emmanuel Mounier, The Personalist Manifesto, New York: Long- 
mans Green, 1938, p. 128. 


12 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. II, Chapter XI; 
(Everyman Library, New York: Dutton, 1913, p. 45). 


18 Henri, Bergson, Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion, Paris: 
Alcan, septiéme édition, 1932, p. 304. In similar vein, James Stephen once 
said, “ Bearing these explanations in mind, I may now observe that the 
democratic motto (Liberty, Equality, Fraternity) involves a contradiction. 
If human experience proves anything at all, it proves that, if restraints are 
minimized, if the largest possible measure of liberty is accorded to all hu- 
man beings, the result will not be equality, but inequality reproducing 
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of brotherliness?”’ Meanwhile, in seeking to understand the 
nature of democracy, one should heed the warning that most 
treatments of democracy have over-emphasized liberty and 
equality at the expense of the more central concept of justice.” 

The ideal of the democratic regime that I have briefly defined 
and characterized is a “ politically classless society,” one which 
would not, however, exclude social and economic “ orders” or 
vocational groupings such as are outlined in the Social Encycli- 
cals. The common political task of such a society is to procure 
the good human life of the multitude, or 


the common good of the multitude, in such a manner that each 
concrete person, not only in a privileged class, but throughout the 
whole mass, may truly reach that measure of independence which is 
proper to civilized life and which is insured alike by the economic 
guarantees of work and property, political rights, civil virtues and 
the cultivation of the mind.15 


Thus understood, democracy is not only a political regime but 
involves a definite social philosophy. 

It is hardly necessary for me to enter formally upon the con- 
troverted question of the best form of government. Last year, 
in his Christmas Allocution, Pope Pius XII reaffirmed the tra- 
ditional teaching that “the Church does not disapprove of any 
of the various forms of government, provided they be per se 
capable of securing the good of the citizens.” 1 In the order of 
Christian political and social philosophy, however, one may 
legitimately contend that an integral humanism tends towards 
democracy as to its most normal and beneficent expression. 


itself on a geometrical scale,” Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, London, 1874, 
pp. 197-198, quoted by William Russell, Liberty and Equality, New York: 
Macmillan, 1936, p. 2. Stephen’s alleged contradiction holds good against 
individualistic democracy with its unrealistic optimism but not against the 
“ personalist democracy ” which Maritain and his followers advocate. On 
the “optimism of classical democracy” and its consequences, vd. Yves 
Simon, Par dela Vexpérience du deséspoir, Montreal: Parizeau, 1945, chap- 
itre ITI. 


14Cf. Mortimer Adler and Walter Farrell, “Theory of Democracy,” 
The Thomist, April, 1942, p. 351. 


15 Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural Law, New York: 
Scribner’s, 1943, pp. 43-44. 


16 Pope Pius XII, “Christmas Message of 1944,” The Catholic Mind, 
XLII, February, 1945, p. 67. 
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If I may digress for a moment, I would like to call attention to 
two factors that must be harmonized in any discussion of demo- 
cracy as the best form of government. In the first place, as 
many Catholic thinkers, notably Jacques Maritain, have main- 
tained, we should not only distinguish more precisely but accord 
more autonomy to the various intermediary ends in the several 
philosophic sciences and also in the several domains of the social _ 
life of men. Accordingly, some men go on to claim that each 
form of government has its specific common good, and that the 
end of the state, natural temporal happiness, is a true last end 
simpliciter, though duly subordinated to the supernatural last 
end, beatitude.17 In the second place, as Etienne Gilson has 
insisted—though not specifically in reference to the particular 
discussion we have in mind here—Christian philosophy should, 
above all, emphasize the primacy and unicity of the true supreme 
end of man, supernatural beatitude. The ancients, he remarks, 
did not know the unicity of the Term, nor indeed the very exist- 
ence of the true Term, and hence they fell into the unhappy error 
of confounding ends and means. As Saint Augustine put it, man 
no loriger needs to “ manufacture” a happy life; he begs it of 
God Who alone can confer it. Neque enim facit beatum 
hominem, nisi qui fecit hominem.18 


Now it may well be that the two factors I have described are 
conciliable and the excellent principle, “ we should distinguish in 
order to unite,” may be invoked as the presiding agency of the 
conciliation, but I confess I have difficulty in seeking how each 
form of government has its specific common good, differentiating 
democracy from other just regimes much as the rational soul 


17Vd. Jacques Maritain, Science and Wisdom, New York: Scribner’s, 
1940. The “Some men,” of course, are Professors Adler and Farrell and 
their “Theory of Democracy.” While they acknowledge indebtedness to 


Maritain on many points, they not infrequently disagree with or modify 
his arguments. 


18 Vd. Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, New York: 
Scribner’s, 1936, Chapter XVII, “Intention, Conscience and Obligation.” 
In this chapter, the author shows that the ancients lacked a true concep- 
tion of moral obligation. In the preceding one, “Christian Law and 
Morality,” he shows, in the light of creationist metaphysics, that the natu- 
ral law is a participation in the eternal law, and that in this lies the root 
of all lawful political legislation. Christian philosophy emphasizes the 
nexus between law and creative providence. ; 
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specifically differentiates man from brute and plant, and like- 
wise I have difficulty in seeing how natural happiness can be an 
end simpliciter, without running along parallel lines under beati- 
tude, parallel lines, moreover, which, in true Euclidean style, 
never meet even at infinity. In all this may there not be a 
temptation to revert to the Hellenistic error of erecting means 
into ends, a tendency to undermine the complete unification of 
human life in terms of an absolutely sovereign end? 
Nevertheless, as I have intimated, my opinion is that demo- 
cracy is the best form of government—the best in practice when- 
ever the complex conditions requisite are fulfilled and the best 
in theory insofar as it is comparable to other forms as the stage 
of maturity is to adolescence and childhood. Normally, other 
just regimes should be steps on the road to true democracy. 
If strict democracy, as distinguished from republican rule, in- 
volves the extension of full political equality to all men, it is 
easy to see that strict, that is to say, perfected or matured, demo- 
cracy has hardly ever existed. Indeed, one may well ask, “ What 
is meant by perfect democracy?” As I see it, it means first of 
all, the matured conception of democracy in political philosophy 
itself. This has developed gradually in the past one hundred and 
fifty years or so, out of a complex modern movement in many 
ways indebted to the foundations of genuine democracy in the 
Middle Ages and to the political philosophy of the Renaissance 
Scholastics. .Perfect democracy, in the second place, means the 
full recognition of citizenship and suffrage to all adult persons 
without any unjust discrimination, political equality without any 
special class privileges. This we have had in the United States, 
for example, in the last generation, embodied in our Constitution, 
and in the law of the land. Previously, this nation partook more 
of the nature of republic than of democracy. Perfect democracy, 
in the third place, means the actual enjoyment of these rights 


19 We claim that strict democracy involves the extension of full political 
equality to all men. It is often argued that mere extension of the suffrage 
does not necessarily make society more just and free. Those who argue in 
this fashion seldom insist that the economic and social conditions which 
are in fact required for the fruitful use of the suffrage be provided for 
the common man. For an excellent defence of the right of suffrage from 
a practical standpoint, vd. Yves Simon, The March to Liberation, Milwau- 
kee: The Tower Press, 1942, pp. 82-88; vd. also Jacques Maritain, Scholas- 
ticism and Politics, New York: Macmillan, 1940, pp. 112-115. 
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in everyday practice. This we do not have in many parts of our 
nation, for example, in the South. Perfect democracy, finally, 
means social and economic democracy. We have genuine begin- 
nings of such democracy in our country but we still have a long 
way to go before perfect democracy in this domain is achieved. 
In daily practice, of course, there will never be perfect fulfill- 
ment, but that is no reason for not striving for ever-increasing 
realization of our ideals, which are not mere utopian myths, but 
concrete historical ideals. 


It would not be too difficult, I believe, to show that democracy, 
taken in a broad sense, owes much historically to revealed reli- 
gion both in theory and in practice. Indeed, one might go back 
to the Old Dispensation and urge that Deuteronomy is the great 
law-book of ancient democracy, and that in the society of the 
Chosen People there are authentic democratic elements, even 
under the Kings who were in fact elected by the people under 
God.” In the Middle Ages, most of the polities were monarchies 
or aristocracies but in each of these regimes there were deep- 
rooted and growing democratic elements. Nor can we forget the 
democratic manifestations in the communes, the free towns, the 
guilds, the universities and the religious orders. Above all, it is 
essential to recognize, as do the Carlyles, that the mediaeval 
origins of true representative government were not peculiar to 
England, but were the common products of mediaeval political 
life.24_ The ancient and immemorial rights of Englishmen claimed 
by our American founding fathers were the ancient and custom- 
ary rights of their mediaeval forbears in other lands as well. 


Mediaeval democracy, in this wide but significant sense of the 
term, is well characterized in Saint Thomas’ famous description 
of a mixed polity and its personification is the just and saintly 
King of France in the very lifetime of Saint Thomas, Louis IX, 


20§. G. Smith, Democracy and the Church, New York: Appleton, 1912, 
p. 17. Cf. Saint Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II, 105, 1, ad 2m, (A. C. 
Pegis, Basic Writings, II, 928). 


21 Carlyle, R. W. and A. J., A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in 
the West, Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, Vol. V (1928), Part I, chap- 
ter IX, “The development of the representative system.” Many other 
historians, such as Otto Gierke, Lord Acton, C. J. Hayes, agree that the 
Middle Ages possessed a well-developed framework of representative and 
constitutional government. 
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whom we like to picture sitting under the royal tree at Vincennes 
administering justice to his people. As Saint Thomas says, 


the best form of government is in a state or kingdom, wherein one 
is given the power to preside over all, while under him are others 
having governing powers. And yet a government of this kind is 
shared by all, both because all are eligible to govern, and because 
the rulers are chosen py all. For this is the best form of polity, 
being partly kingdom, since there is one at the head of all; partly 
aristocracy, in so far as a number of persons are set in authority; 
partly democracy, i.e., zovernment by the people, in so far as the 
rulers can be chosen from the people, and the people have the right 
to choose their rulers 22 


The regime described in this basic text may be exemplified in 
the mediaeval monarciy with democratic elements or in the 
modern democracy witi: monarchical and aristocratic elements. 
In either case, democracy, in the broad sense, owes much to reli- 
gion. Even though the more developed democracy of modern 
times often came of age under auspices not specifically Christian, 
or even under those hostile to religion, from the beginning Chris- 
tianity has paved the way for a fuller participation of the people 
in government. In the fourth century, Saint Augustine set forth 
a truly democratic ideal of rule when he recognized that if a 
people have a sense of moderation and responsibility and are 
most careful guardians of the common welfare, it is right to 
enact a law allowing such a people to choose their own magis- 
trates for the government of the commonwealth.”* 


22 Saint Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II, 105, 1, (Pegis edition, II, 927- 
928). Saint Robert Bellarmine’s description of a “mixed and more useful 
regime ” is similar: it would “ first, embrace one supreme head and possess 
all the good qualities attributed to monarchy, viz., order, peace, power, 
stability, efficiency; second, provide such minor heads as governors of 
provinces, legislators and judges . . . thus making the best qualities of an 
aristocracy possible; third, contain such democratic elements as should 
reasonably insure the commonwealth against incompetent rulers and se- 
cure the highest degree of popular right, liberty, approval, self-expression, 
participation, and welfare,” De Ecclesiastic’ Monarchia, cap. III, (quoted 
by John C. Rager, Democracy and Bellarmine, Shelbyville, Ind., 1926, pp. 
42-43). 


28 Saint Augustine, De Libero Arbitrio, I, 6; P. L. 32, 1229. But, con- 
tinues Augustine, if the people become corrupt, the right of appointing 
public officials is forfeit and the choice devolves to a few good men. Cf. 
Saint Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II, 97, 1. 
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In their Theory of Democracy, Professors Adler and Farrell 
have noted that democracy does not depend upon religion in the 
order of intention (and at the speculatively-practical level on 
which natural ends are defined) but it does depend upon religion 
in the order of execution (and especially at the practically- 
practical levels on which reason must make a right judgment 
about the means to be used). The ideal of democracy, they 
continue, is not Christian in principle, as Maritain had claimed, 
but it does require the Christian leaven to be realized in fact.** 


I would go further and say that strict democracy does depend 
upon religion even in the order of intention or theory. Granted 
that democracy does not depend upon religion in the order of 
intention absolutely or in itself—any more than philosophy abso- 
lutely or in itself depends upon revealed religion—the philosophy 


24 Mortimer Adler and Walter Farrell, “Theory of Democracy,” Thomist, 
April 1942, p. 349. In the same note the authors state “that democracy is, 
on moral grounds, the best form of government, can be proved entirely 
in terms of natural evidences and natural reason. There need be no appeal 
whatsoever to what is known by faith or through Revelation. But this 
truth about Democracy is theoretic in mode, albeit practical in its object 
and direction to the end of action . .. The truth about Democracy cannot 
be actually put into operation successfully apart from the guidance of 
religious knowledge and the help of religious institutions and practices. 
Without grace and without the ministry of the church, fallen man can 
neither achieve and sustain the perfect common good of the Democratic 
state, nor can they (sic) in their own lives utilize the conditions which 
Democracy provides for the complete attainment of natural happiness.” 
Compare the statement in the same installment, p. 334, “In the order of 
execution, man is not sufficient unto himself ...” In his original “memo- 
randum” on democracy, Professor Adler agreed with Maritain that the 
Christian leaven gradually brought about the conception and partial insti- 
tution of democracy (italics mine). Vd. Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, XV, 1939, p. 143. My contention that 
democracy depends even in the order of conception upon revelation in- 
volves these factors— (1) a true philosophy in itself—and this follows for 
the philosophy of democracy—owes its truth to its intrinsic rationality 
and conformity with fact and need not appeal in the order of philosophy 
to faith. (2) The very constitution of this philosophy could not in fact 
be achieved without the support of revelation. (3) While philosophy and 
theology are formally distinct, in the person of the Christian philosopher 
they are intimately united and through the light of faith perspectives are 
opened up, in the domain of philosophy itself, undreamed of by the an- 
cients. Cf. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, chapters I and 
II, and his Christianity and Philosophy, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1939. 
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of democracy does depend historically upon revealed religion 
ever in the order of intention—just as an integrally true and 
complete philosophy depends upon revelation, positively as well 
as negatively, for its existential constitution. Without this real 
dependence, I very much doubt that even now we would have all 
the necessary foundations in political philosophy for true demo- 
cracy. Therefore, while there is no apparent reason why the 
intellect unaided could not arrive at a fully matured understand- 
ing of democracy as a political regime, in fact men without 
revelation did not understand democracy except in an approxi- 
mate and imperfect manner. Likewise, in the order of execution, 
the ancients without revelation only approximated a species of 
democracy in the Greek or Roman states, which might be better 
denominated republican or constitutional regimes. In brief, I 
contend that the conception of perfect democracy (in the sense 
of Professors Farrell and Adler) was not present to the ancient 
mind, and I would emphasize in addition the historical fostering 
role of Christianity in the realm of theory as well as in that 
of practice.75 

My answer to the central problem of this paper, therefore, 
might be expressed in a simple formulation—essentially or in 
itself, democracy does not depend upon Christian revelation; 
existentially or historically, it does, both for its existence in the 
order of theory as a fully matured political doctrine and in the 
order of practice, directly or indirectly, as reflected in the actual 
exercise of democratic principles on a relatively high level of 
realization under concrete political conditions. In order to sub- 


25 Professors Adler and Farrell would agree, of course. that strict democ- 
racy was unknown to the ancient states, but in their recountal of history 
they appear to place the ancient and mediaeval periods—in their ups and 
downs of achievement—almost on the same plane. It is true that both 
periods attained republican and not strict democratic rule even at their 
height. However, there are qualitative differences. As Maritain observes, 
despite the existence of “social races and castes” in mediaeval life, there 
was a certain rough-and-ready familiarity between all groups arising out 
of their brotherhood under the same Heavenly Father. Furthermore, we 
must remember that the final evaluation of Christian political thought does 
not rest or fall with the achievements of the Middle Ages; we are still in 
the period A. D. Our age, in one sense a secularized era, is still in a deeper 
sense part of the Christian dispensation—each generation contributing its 
measure to the filling up of the Body of Christ—and its accomplishments 
in many ways are traceable to Christian influence. 
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stantiate this conclusion somewhat more fully, I would like to 
touch briefly upon three principal aspects of a manysided prob- 
lem. First, does the history of the ancient states of the Western 
world show that democracy requires revealed religion for its ful- 
fillment? In the second place, does the study of political philo- 
sophy show that the principles essential to true democracy are 
derived from or are dependent upon Christian revelation? And 
finally, does the history of the molders and practitioners of an 
actual democracy such as our own manifest the indispensable 
influence of Christianity? 


Il. 


It is impossible to survey the history of ancient democracy 
within the compass of this address. But I think we all agree 
that the history of the Greek city-states, whether we read of 
them in Thucydides or in the modern historians, nowhere shows 
a full-fledged democracy with citizenship accorded to all men. 
“Those cities of antiquity were false democracies,” said Henri 
Bergson, “based on slavery, relieved by this fundamental 
iniquity of the biggest and most excruciating problems.” 2° In 
its turn, the Roman Republic achieved at its apogee a splendid 
measure of genuine constitutional rule, but it was a republican 
and not a democratic regime. Nor can we forget, as Charles 
Norris Cochrane puts it in his remarkable work, Christianity 
and Classical Culture, what a grim comment it is upon the pro- 
cess of Romanitas that 


the state which, according to Cicero, had originated for the protec- 
tion of property rights, should finally have transformed it into the 


basis of a system of servitudes unparalleled in the annuals of civil- 
ized man.27 


These observations should not be construed as belittling the 
magnificent achievements of our Greco-Roman founding fathers. 
They did establish constitutional or republican government upon 
bases still largely solid in principle and workable in practice. 
Too numerous to tally are the ways in which Athens is the school 
not only to Hellas, as Pericles said in his imperishable Funeral 


26 Henri Bergson, Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion, p. 304. 


27 Charles Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture, Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1940, p. 307. 
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Oration and panegyric on democracy, but of our present-day 
democracies. And the contributions of Rome the law-giver are 
with us to this day. Furthermore, in justice to the ancients, we 
should not fail to recall the extreme poverty and lack of technical 
resources under which they frequently labored. Not only a long 
process of spiritual growth but numerous technological advances 
are required before democracy can flourish as it should in a com- 
plex civilization. On the other hand, as Bergson has observed, 
vast technical resources demand “ bigger souls” to preserve the 
primacy of the spiritual.?8 

In final analysis, therefore, we must conclude that although the 
basic principle of republican government—that is to say, political 
equality between those who at a given time occupy the offices of 
rule and those who are ruled—is recognized and practiced by the 
ancients, they fail to live up to their own better insights since 
they do not accord citizenship to all men. Only a certain class 
of men is allowed life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness in the 
political order in the way proper to men as rational and political 
animals. It is true that the Philosopher himself virtually defined 
true democracy when he said, “ It is evident that the form of 
government is best in which every man, whoever he is, can act 
best and live happily.” The same Magister Sapientium asserted, 
“Tf liberty and equality, as thought by some, are chiefly to be 
found in democracy, they will best be attained when all persons 
alike share in the government to the utmost.” But I think we 
must agree with the observation that the Aristotle who not. only 
tolerated but justified slavery as a state of being natural to some 
men can only mean “ every free man” and not “ every man.” 
As Don Sturzo suggested to us, the “ people” does not always 
mean the whole populace. 


28 For the “platform of Pericles,” vd. Walter Agard, What Democracy 
Meant to the Greeks, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1942, chapter 4. For the poverty of the Greeks, vd. Alfred Zimmern, The 
Greek Commonwealth, Oxford: Clarendon, 2nd edition, 1915, Part III, 
Economics. Vd. Henri Bergson, Les deux sources de la morale et de la 
religion, p. 335. 


29 Aristotle, Politics, VII, 2, 1324a23-25; IV, 4, 1291b 30-35, (Ross edition). 
Cf. VII, 8, 1328a35-40. But in VI, 4, 1319a1-6, he says that the best kind 
of democracy is that in which the right persons rule and the people have 
their due, and this is best because the people are drawn from a certain 
class. Cf. Mortimer Adler and Walter Farrell, “Theory of Democracy,” 
The Thomist, April 1942, p. 343. 
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If Aristotle and Pericles did not attain true democracy, was it 
not because the most central concept of all, that of the worth of 
the individual person, and the authentic notion of personality 
itself, was not present to the Hellenic consciousness? To answer 
—or at least to suggest an answer—to this question, let us pass 
on to a brief consideration of the political philosophy at the 
basis of the democratic regime. 


In the discussion of the philosophy of democracy certain prin- 
ciples and key concepts emerge as crucial, whence we are led to 
inquire whether they are purely philosophical in character and/or 
whether they owe anything to the Christian heritage. Among 
these highly interrelated conceptions may be mentioned—(1) 
the person, the corhmon good, and the pursuit of happiness both 
temporal and eternal; (2) justice and friendship; (3) authority 
and liberty; (4) the nature of representative government; (5) 
the sovereignty of the people; (6) liberty, equality, fraternity; 
and (7) the principles of justice specifying democracy: citizen- 
ship and suffrage for all men. Obviously, I cannot attempt to 
consider all of these doctrines here, but I would maintain that 
while true interpretations regarding many of them may be un- 
earthed in the political philosophy of the ancients, they are fre- 
quently in an inchoative state and require the aid of Christian 
philosophandum in fide for their thorough elucidation, a work 
that on the technical side is still not completed. Under each of 
the heads I have mentioned one might cite studies well known 
to the members of this Association. For my present purpose, 
I would like to select an illuminating study of Justice and 
Friendship in Greek and Christian thought. The argument of 
Father Phelan is that justice is the necessary prerequisite, the 
dispository cause of society, whereas friendship is the formal 
' gause and very soul of society. The Greeks attained a noble 
conception of human justice and friendship, but they failed to 
embrace all men including slaves within the common human life, 
and they failed to conceive of any quality of friendship between 
God and man. The New Dispensation of Christ established a 
new order of means to ends. No longer is man’s ultimate end 
purely natural, (indeed, in actuality it never was). Justice can 
now be attained only when men accord to God and one another 
what man’s supernatural status requires. Friendship among 
men is transformed into fraternal charity based upon the common 
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possession of the love and friendship of God. Consequently, so- 
cial life acquires new meaning, for the whole order of natural 
rights, duties and responsibilities is redirected towards a loftier 
destiny and purpose, the reign of Christ upon earth and 
in patria.®° 

Extending this argument, which I have briefly resumed, to the 
specific case of democratic society, may we not infer that pre- 
cisely because the Greeks did not acknowledge friendship be- 
tween each and every man, and above all, because they did not 
envision friendship between God and man, they could not have 
conceived or practiced true democracy as we conceive and en- 
deavor to practice it today? However much we may fail in our 
efforts to seek justice and friendship, we are guided by a precept 
the majestic simplicity of which the Greeks knew not, “ Love God 
and thy neighbor.” Enlightened by Christian teachings upon the 
supernatural friendship to which man is called by God, and upon 
the consequent fraternal charity that men should bear one an- 
other, we are enabled to arrive at truly philosophical conceptions 
about justice and civic friendship involved in the philosophy of 
government and in particular, of democratic government. Hence, 
while the principles and concepts essential to the philosophy 
of democracy are in themselves specifically philosophical, 
they depend upon the “leaven of evangelical inspiration ”— 
to use Maritain’s happy phrase—for their explicit and matured 
recognition. 

The foregoing considerations about justice and friendship lead 
us inevitably to the central concept of the human person. Is 
it not because Christianity teaches us the good news of the glori- 


30 Vd. Gerald B. Phelan, “ Justice and Friendship,” The Maritain Volume 
of The Thomist, V, 1943, pp. 153-170. Cf. Jacques Maritain, Christianity 
and Democracy, pp. 54-66. B. A. G. Fuller reveals a confusion typical of 
many historians of philosophy when he argues that the Greeks were on a 
footing of familiarity and friendship with their gods and lacked the abject 
humility of the Christians, (History of Greek Philosophy: Thales to Demo- 
critus, New York: Holt, 1923, pp. 25-83). He fails to explain the anthro- 
pomorphism of the Greek gods and the theomorphism of the “best men.” 
For the Greeks, some men were almost brutes; others of heroic mold might 
mingle with gods and become gods, but even these were hardly on a foot- 
ing of equality with the remote Thought of Thought or the transcendent 
Idea of the Good. Christian humility is neither oriental submission nor 
“ fraternizing ” with all-too-human gods; it is the reverent filial genuflec- 
tion of God’s right-hand man, a free person. 
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ous destiny prepared for even the lowliest of men that our philo- 
sophers have been able, in the philosophical order itself, to arrive 
at a deeper understanding of the inherent dignity of every 
member of the human species? Is it not because Saint Paul 
teaches us that we are all one in Christ Jesus, where there is 
neither bond nor free, (Galatians, ITI, 28), that our Christian 
philosophers have been able, in the philosophical order, to appro- 
priate the formulas in which the Stoics, for example, enunciate 
the equality of all men, and charge them with deeper and truer 
meaning? *4 

That the ancients lacked the authentic conception of human 
personality has been demonstrated beyond cavil, I believe, by 
Etienne Gilson in his study on “ Christian Personalism ” in The 
Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy so we need not retread the ground 
here. It may suffice to recall that for Plato individual men are 
more or less images of and participations in the Archetypal Man, 
who enjoys “ real being; ” and that even in Aristotle, while in- 
dividual men are really substances, there is grave doubt as to the 
subsistence and immortality of their forms. If we grant that it 
is true that the doctrine of man as a composite nature endowed 
with a subsistent and incorruptible soul, the doctrine of man as 
an individual substance of a rational nature, historically de- 
pended on Christian teaching for its development in philosophy, 
and if it is true that democracy depends fundamentally upon 
the recognition of the dignity of the human person, it follows 
that strict democracy, as I understand the term, owes its emer- 


31 Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, V, Part 
III, chapter I, “ The Inheritance from the Ancient World,” maintains that 
the natural equality and freedom of the individual man was asserted by 
the Roman Stoics and Jurists before the advent of Christianity. Fr. 
Moorhouse Millar, 8.J., “The Origin of Sound Democratic Principles in 
Catholic Tradition,” Thought, 1928, argues that many scholars confusedly 
read Christian meanings into earlier pagan definitions. He claims that the 
equality of the Stoics is altogether different from that of Christian teach- 
ing; the one is an equality of a “bare physical order,” of beings in an 
impersonal universe, the other an equality of created persons in a universe 
ruled by a Provident Creator. To which I would add that terms like 
liberty and fraternity as well as equality take on very different meanings 
in ancient, modern and mediaeval thought and facile comparisons must 
be avoided. A totalitarian, for instance, might argue that his state guar- 
antees liberty, equality and fraternity, in his sense of the terms, more 
fully that any democracy could. 
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gence into existence even in the theoretical order to Christianity. 
We need not enter here upon the celebrated discussion about 
the propriety of the technical distinction between the personality 
and the individuality of man, but surely all of us would agree 
that the doctrine of the person is a basic criterion for judging 
every healthy form of government, and that, in reference to the 
problem of democracy, Christian thinking is interested especially 
in the individual person who, 


so far from being the object, and, as it were, a merely passive ele- 
ment in the social order, is, in fact, and must be and continue to 
be, its subject, its foundation and its end.32 


These are the very words of Pius XII in his Christmas Allo- 
cution of 1944, in which he stressed the significance of the notion 


of the person for every just regime, and particularly for demo- 
cracy, stating that 


the person, the State, the Government, with their respective rights, 
are so bound together that they stand or fall together. And since 
that absolute order, in the light of right reason, and in particular, 
of the Christian Faith, cannot have any other origin, than in a per- 
sonal God, our Creator, it follows that the dignity of man is the 
dignity of the moral community willed by God; the dignity of politi- 
cal authority is the dignity deriving from its sharing in the authority 
of God. 

No form of State can avoid taking cognizance of this intimate 
and indissoluble connection—least of all a democracy. 


Let us turn now to the molders of modern democracy, in par- 
ticular of our own country, to ascertain whether Christianity 
did not in fact exert influence upon their ideals and efforts.** I 


32 Pope Pius XII, “Christmas Message of 1944,” The Catholic Mind, 
p. 67. 


83 Ibid., pp. 69-70. It should be noted that the Holy Father is taking 
“democracy” in a broad sense as a regime which may be realized in 
monarchies as well as republics, (p. 67). However, if what we have termed 
“strict democracy ” lives up to what is expected of it, it would verify 
in the happiest way his ideal of a healthy regime solicitous for the true 
needs of the people. 


84 In this section we are restricting our consideration to Americans rather 
than Europeans, to men of action rather than theorists. A major problem 
in any discussion of democracy and religion, which demands separate and 
extensive treatment, is the fact that the leaders of the democratic move- 
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am not now concerned with showing that Jefferson and his com- 
peers were or were not directly influenced by the Scholastic poli- 
tical philosophy of Saint Robert Bellarmine and Francis Suarez 
—often we are, I fear, inclined to be somewhat over-zealous in 
this direction, as though anxious to prove beyond doubt that 
Catholics can be as good Americans as anybody else—but rather 
to indicate the unmistakable signs of Christian influence even 
upon the men who repudiated the Gospel altogether, or at least 
dogmatic religion. 

If it be not too fanciful, let us imagine the fashioners and fos- 
terers of American democracy in convention assembled somewhat 
as Dante imagined the great sages of antiquity convened in the 
Noble Castle of Limbo, when he envisioned the “ master of those 
that know” seated amidst the philosophic family —mi fur 
mostrati gli spiritti magni... vidi il maestro di color che sanno, 
seder tra filosofica famiglia.*> Let us imagine Thomas Jefferson, 
the philosopher-president, as he writes in The Declaration of 
Independence those great words, “All men are created equal; ” 
Thomas Paine, as he announces the American Revolution to be a 
new era for the human race; Ben Franklin, lauding America as a 
land of labor, anticipating Henry Wallace’s Century of the 
Common Man; James Fenimore Cooper asserting that demo- 
cracies do not bring all down to the lowest level but should ele- 
vate all to the highest; William Ellery Channing, Unitarian and 
Transcendentalist, preaching Christianity as the source of respect 
among all people; Abraham Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, 
advocating government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; Theodore Roosevelt, with his New Nationalism, arguing 
that one of the chief factors in progress is the destruction of 
special privilege; Woodrow Wilson and his New Freedom, pro- 


ments in European countries were frequently hostile to Christianity, and 
the fact that religious-minded people often opposed the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the democratic upsurge. However, in the case of the anti-reli- 
gious leaders of democratic movements and of modern theorists of democ- 
racy, I think one could show historically that they were deeply indebted 
to Christianity for the ideals they distortedly and passionately envisioned 
and struggled for. Nietzsche’s vehement denunciation, in The Genealogy 
of Morals, of Christianity and democracy because they glorify the weak 
and low-grade “ masses,” shows plainly enough that the bond between the 
two was recognized by nineteenth century thinkers. 


85 Dante, Divina Commedia, Inferno, Canto IV, 119-132. 
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claiming that a nation is as great as her rank and file; Justice 
Brandeis ruling from the Supreme Bench that the end for which 
we must strive is the attainment of rule by the people, and that 
this involves industrial as well as political democracy; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt announcing the four freedoms for men everywhere 
in the world; Carl Sandburg uttering poems of faith in the people, 
in the “ dream of equity.” And finally, we may imagine Walt 
Whitman, the harbinger of the century of the common man, the 
seer of democratic vistas, writing with remarkable insight of the 
basic dignity of the human person as preached by Christ and 
the corollary of the need of true democracy for human society 
—we may imagine Whitman singing, “ For you, O Democracy, 
I will plant companionship thick as trees along the rivers and 
lakes and prairies of America.” *¢ 

I am aware that many careful philosophical distinctions would 
have to be made in treating the underlying philosophy of the 
pronouncements and utterances of this varied throng evoked from 
history. I am seeking, however, to express sympathetically 
something of the heroic faith—to employ Professor Simon’s 
phrase — of these men who had democracy as their ideal; an 
heroic faith that drove them on to struggle against an enemy who 
“ wears a thousand faces but is as old as Hell,” a dynamic myth 


36 For selections from the men mentioned above and many others, see 
Bernard Smith, op. cit. Vd. pp. 458-459, for selections from Democratic 
Vistas. Whitman says, “ What Christ appeared for in the moral-spiritual 
field, for human kind, that in respect to the absolute soul, there is in the 
possession of such by each single individual, something so transcendent, 
so incapable of gradation ... that it places all beings on a common 
level, utterly regardless of the distinctions of intellect, virtue, station, or 
any height or lowliness whatever, is tallied in like manner, in this other 
field, by democracy’s rule that men, the nation, as a common aggregate 
of living identities, affording in each a separate and complete subject for 
freedom ... must to the political extent of the suffrage . . . be placed in 
each, and in the whole, in one broad, primary, universal common plat- 
form.” Democracy “is the best, perhaps only, fit and full means, formula- 
tor, general caller-forth, trainer, for the million, not for grand material 
personalities only, but for immortal souls.” I am aware that in Whitman 
we have a curious mixture of individualistic and pantheistic democratism, 
at a far remove from the authentic Christian personalism of Saint Thomas. 
Here I am not submitting his tortuous doctrine to analysis, but I take him 
as a grand intuitif, in Maritain’s phrase, and in this light stress his remark- 
able insight into the relation between Christianity and democracy, how- 
ever imperfect his technical formulation may be. 
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that at times has seemed to slacken and falter, but has flamed up 
at each new challenge to freedom. Whatever may be the ad- 
mixture of truth and error in the thought of these men — and 
among them are numbered agnostics, deists, semi-pantheists, 
theists, as well as Christian believers—I believe one could show 
that in the dynamics of their thinking and doing they are moti- 
vated far more deeply by Christianity than many contemporary 
scholars would care to acknowledge. Students of American 
philosophy and literature could cite many instances of our philo- 
sophers and writers who revolted against religion because they 
had experienced it in rather confining moulds, who raged against 
it for failures or seeming failure to do what they too easily forgot 
Christianity had taught them should be done for one’s neighbors. 
Those who preach the brotherhood of man without the Father- 
hood of God would do well to remember where they and their 
fathers’ fathers learned the brotherhood of man. 


Il. 


‘ 

From the foregoing considerations, which I have been able 
merely to sketch in outline within the scope of this paper, are 
we led to the necessity of concluding with Bergson that ‘“ demo- 
cracy is evangelical in essence?” ** Assuming he means the 
Gospel of Christ, which I think is clear from the context, I would 
claim that, strictly speaking, democracy is not evangelical in 
essence, but that, nevertheless, it does owe its existential perfect- 
ing to the directive light of the Gospel and to the teachings of 
Christian theology and philosophy. 

In the order of intention or theory, I see no philosophical 
reason why the ancients could not have attained a full-fledged 
conception of democracy as a political regime requiring the prin- 
ciples of constitutionality, citizenship and suffrage for all, but 
in fact they merely approached this ideal in their constitutional 
forms. In the order of accomplishment, while the ancients 
achieved a remarkable measure of constitutional rule, this rule 
was not extended to embrace all persons, and hence they did not 


87 Henri Bergson, Les deux sources de la morale et de religion, p. 304. 
Cf. the view of Emmet Hughes in his stimulating book, The Church and 
the Liberal Society, Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. 258-259, “ De- 
mocracy’s base is religious and specifically Christian in essence.” 
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achieve true democracy. In a word, in both the speculatively- 
practical order of political philosophy and practically-practical 
order of political action, democracy requires the assistance of 
revealed religion, directly or indirectly, for its perfect flowering; 
without that aid, it might have been conceived, it might have 
been closely approximated in practice, but historically it was not 
either perfectly conceived or approximately attained. The prin- 
ciples of the ancients cry out to be completed; their authors 
need only take a few steps up the mountains to descry the goal; © 
why, then, do they not take those steps? Suggestive reasons may 
be proffered but there is, I urge, no philosophical reason al- 
together-satisfactory ; there is no satisfactory reason from profane 
history; there is a theological reason and a lesson from the first 
pages of sacred history, the third chapter of Genesis. 


Accordingly, just as Saint Thomas says in the Summa 
Theologica, I, i, 1, that the very truths about God which human 
reason could discover would be known only by a few and after 
a long time and with the admixture of many errors, so we might 
venture to say—without the express authorization of the Angelic 
Doctor, to be sure—that reason unaided, and moreover, in the 
state of fallen nature, would be able to arrive at some realization 
of true democracy only after a long time and in a few instances 
and with many imperfections.*® 


If one points to modern secularized states and claims that 
many of them have perfect political democracy in principle with- 
out the guidance of revelation, I would answer that secularized 
states are, by hypothesis, ones that have fallen away from their 
Christian origins but are feeding upon the substance of the Chris- 
tian heritage without acknowledging the sources of their vitality. 
In such cases, “ the specious appearance of a purely formal demo- 


cracy may often serve as a mark for all that is in reality least 
democratic.” °° 


88 Cf. the text from the Syllabus of Errors (Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
chiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg-im-B., 1928, p. 466, n. 1703). The con- 
demned proposition reads: The human reason, without regard to God, is 
the sole arbiter of truth and falsehood, good and evil; it is a law unto 
itself, and sufficient by its natural resources to procure the good of men 
and of nations, (italics mine). 


89 Pope Pius XII, “Christmas Message of 1944,” The Catholic Mind, 
p. 70. 
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At the outset of this paper, I quoted Thomas Wolfe’s statement 
that the true discovery of our own democracy is still before us. 
This observation, like many insights of intuitive men, is true in 
a sense the author probably did not intend. Throughout our 
discussion, many have doubtless wondered why it is, if Christian- 
ity is a perfective and fostering agency, Christian thinkers and 
practitioners have apparently failed as often as did the ancients 
or non-Christians. While I would claim that history teaches 
that the water-level of Christian achievement is appreciably 
higher than that of the ancients, we must allow with Chesterton 
that Christianity has not been sufficiently tried, and if so, then 
the fault rests squarely with individual Christians, who possess 
the principles and aids they need in abundance. To keep the 
discussion within reasonable bounds, we have been considering 
democracy chiefly as a political regime, but it is also a social 
philosophy, and in this respect we have great distances to travel. 
In terms of a socio-economic diffusion of the message of the 
Gospel, it has been well said, we are still in a primitive age, and 
in this sense the true discovery of our own democracy is still 
before us.* 

Despite the individual shortcomings of Christian men, there is 
no reasonable doubt as to the all-penetrating role that Christian- 
ity has played in the growth of democracy. Many things has it 
taught the conscience of man the political animal—that human 
history is not a round of perpetual recurrences but does pain- 
fully, slowly, cireuituosly, yet providentially move forward; that 
the common man, too, enjoys the dignity of the human person; 
that the authority of rulers, by the very fact that it emanates 
from the author of all men, is addressed to free men and is 
exercised by the consent of the governed; that men are called to 
brotherly love by Christ Our Brother. Without these Christian 
teachings, authentic democracy would not be possible.*! Reli- 
gion, in sum, is not so much the discoverer as the fosterer of 
democracy, but without the aid of religion we may well doubt 


whether democracy in its strict and matured form would have 
been discovered. 


40 Cf. Jacques Maritain, True Humanism, New York: Scribner’s, 1938, p. 
86-87. 


41 Cf. Jacques Maritain, Christianity and Democracy, pp. 44-56. 
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If it is true, as I think it is, that the excesses of individualistic 
democracy and a false egalitarianism led to a far more execrable 
totalitarianism and eventually to war, then now more than ever 
democracy is bidden to return to the sources of whatever great- 
ness it enjoys, to the traditions of Greece and Rome, and above 
all, to its true nourishment in Christian doctrine. Nobody would 
deny that democracy still faces storms at home and abroad. 
Surely at this hour, after its purgation by blood and fire, demo- 
cracy needs the living waters of religion. After partaking of that 
“ sweet draught which never would sate one,” like Dante at the 
end of his journey through Purgatory, democracy should come 
“back from the most holy waves, born again... pure and ready 
to mount to the stars,” Jo ritornai dalla santisstm’onda ... pure 
e disposto a salire alle stelle.*? 


Donatp A. GALLAGHER, PH.D. 
Marquette University, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


T the time when modern democracies were founded, a very 
definite philosophy of economic relations prevailed in the 
societies which were to provide patterns for the new ways of 
life. The most profound feature of this philosophy is a system- 
atic exaltation of the elementary forces which make up the eco- 
nomic life of nations. Inasmuch as the concept of organization 
denotes an order centered about the unity of a whole, it should 
be said that the economic philosophy of modern democracy in its 
early period is marked by a tendency to reduce organization to 
a minimum. Liberal economists know of something better than 
any man made organization, v. g. the “ natural” order spontan- 
eously achieved by economic atoms as soon as their initiatives are 
not hampered by the troublesome intervention of governments. 
Economic liberalism is optimistic in two respects: first, inas- 
much as it trusts that individuals will do the wise things in most 
cases, provided that their appetites are not sophisticated by 
unnatural schemes; secondly and mostly, inasmuch as it assumes 


42 Dante, Divina Commedia, Purgatorio, Canto XXXIII, 142-145. 
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that chance occurrences are controlled from within in such a way 
as to bring about the greatest good of the greatest number. The 
ambiguous deity which achieves this control is generally rever- 
enced under the names of Nature or Providence. Adam Smith 
calls it an invisible hand. It is closely related to the luck which 
renders the gambler immune to the warnings inferred from the 
calculus of probabilities; it is a principle of order which, 
strangely enough, dwells inside chance. 

Disappointment came soon and the criticism of economic 
liberalism began to be voiced at a time when the liberal move- 
ment was still very far from having exhausted its conquering 
vitality. One ground for such criticism was the development of 
a class of proletarians which attracted attention by its poverty, 
and by its awe-inspiring tendency to disrupt, through secession 
and revolt, the whole structure of society. An inquiry into the 
conditions of industrial efficiency disclosed another ground of 
criticism. Let us recall that right after the Napoleonic Wars, 
the demiurgical ideal which had been at work in Western societies 
ever since the Renaissance, assumed an unprecedented glamor. 
Tired with wars and dreadful effects of the lust for power, peoples 
found a new spring of enthusiasm in the consideration that the 
destiny of man is to assert his mastery over physical nature rather 
than seek domination over man. Yet, while the demiurgical ideal 
and the imperialistic ideal were set in sharp opposition, a number 
of progressive minds became convinced that the ways and means 
to achieve the exploitation of nature were not altogether dif- 
ferent from the ways and means put into effect by conquerors 
in their endeavor to dominate the world. The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic period had brilliantly demonstrated the possibil- 
ities of centralized administration, uniform rules, the systematic 
use of experts, planning, and strong initiative from above. The 
philosophy of production developed in the eighteen-twenties took 
over the pattern of rational efficiency supplied by the Napoleonic 
administration. In the eyes of the Saint-Simonists, liberal 
policies were but anarchy. 

Opposition to economic liberalism is a feature common to many 
schools of thought. But, when such opposition is explicitly re- 
lated, on the one hand, to a claim for the rehabilitation, or the 
supremacy, of the working class, and on the other hand, to a 
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demiurgical ideal to be realized through a rationally planned 
organization of industrial production, it constitutes one of the 
most constant among the features which distinguish socialism. 
Some forms of socialism, such as anarcho-syndicalism and bol- 
shevism, are outspokenly opposed to democracy; others claim to 
be nothing else than the logical development of democratic prin- 
ciples in the domain of economic relations. State socialism is the 
best known and the most current of the democratic socialisms; its 
main characteristic is a steady tendency to transfer ownership, 
and the management of economic life, from private hands to the 
government. State socialism has made great progress in recent 
years, both in democratic and in undemocratic countries; today, 
with democracy again on the rise, it seems to be given a great 
chance. The idea is rapidly spreading that the ability of demo- 
cracy to stand impending crises depends on its willingness to 
adopt, in varying degree according to circumstances, state social- 
istic procedures. Simultaneously, resistance to state socialism 
draws a great deal of energy from the traditional connection 
between democracy and liberalism, and from the fact that state 
socialism did thrive under totalitarian regimes. Thus democracy 
is confronted with the necessity of a choice big with consequences. 
It has to declare itself either in favor or against state socialism. 
In order that the problem be properly set, it must be noticed, 
first of all, that there is a great deal of difference between a 
complete program of state socialism and a limited amount of 
state socialistic legislation. To-day, even opponents of socialism 
support a number of measures which can be described as state 
socialistic; on the other hand, no supporter of state socialism 
wants his program to be carried out all at once. Thus we may 
all be in agreement, whether we call ourselves socialists or not, 
so far as immediate action is concerned. Yet some of us would 
advocate state socialistic measures only as indispensable exped- 
iencies and in spite of the term to which they might lead; others 
recommend the same measures as so many steps toward an ideal 
which should be realized fully, albeit in the distant future. The 
latter think that state property and state management are such 
desirable conditions that they cannot be too thoroughly estab- 
lished; the former think that private property and private man- 
agement must be preserved by all means, no matter what amount 
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of state socialistic measures we may have to accept. This is 
where the real issue lies: it concerns the attitude of democracy 
toward integral state socialism considered as an ideal. 


State socialism makes itself popular by giving a clear promise 
of satisfaction to desires which spring from the core of our social 
nature. Longing as we are for the brotherhood of men, we should 
like to believe that hatreds and feuds of every kind are traceable 
to one single factor, of such a nature that it could be dealt with 
by institutional settlement. Now, the lust for private property 
is unquestionably the cause of much division and strife among 
men. Further, private property, on account of its very private- 
ness, seems to be intelligibly related to the exaltation of the 
private self, at the expense of the other men and of the common 
good. It does not take a great deal of dialectical skill to make 
things look as if the institution of private property were nothing 
else than a clever device contrived, and maintained from gener- 
ation to generation, by successful conquerors: through that insti- 
tution they won public recognition for their predatory accomp- 
lishments and secured protection against any counter-blow, for 
the property-system unlooses the covetousness of everyone and 
keeps the envious divided. Provided that circumstances allow 
such a theory to be taken seriously, everyone is given a chance to 
build, somewhere in the future, a place of harmony from which 
to draw comfort and enthusiasm. 

Circumstances do allow such a theory to be taken seriously 
when current events give striking evidences of the ability of man 
to improve his earthly destiny. A climate of inevitable progress 
makes for an attitude which is, according to Proudhon’s expres- 
sions, pessimistic with regard to accomplished facts, and optim- 
istic with regard to facts to be accomplished. But the great 
catastrophes of the XXth Century have freed our minds from 
the illusions embodied in the philosophy of inevitable progress. 
We know too much about evil in man to believe that hatred, 
strife and war are traceable to a single psychological drive, such 
as the lust for property. We are still less inclined to fancy that 
any legal settlement could bar men from acting selfishly, whether 
in connection with wealth or in any other connection. Con- 
fronted with the picture of a society where private ownership is 
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legally abolished, we realize at once that the passions which, in 
the traditional structure, make for evil, would, in a different 
structure, use different channels and possibly bring about greater 
evils. Dreadful experiences have prepared us to appreciate the 
quiet wisdom contained in these celebrated sentences of Aristotle: 

“Such legislation may have a specious appearance of benevo- 
lence; men readily listen to it, and are easily induced to believe 
that in some wonderful manner everybody will become every- 
body’s friend, especially when some one is heard denouncing the 
evils now existing in states, suits about contracts, convictions 
for perjury, flatteries of rich men and the like, which are said to 
arise out of the possession of private property. These evils, 


however, are due to a very different cause—the wi: cedness of 
human nature.” + 


Another appealing feature of state socialism is the substitution 
of reason for chance in economic affairs. We have alluded to 
the fact that liberalism, in its own fashion, provides for the 
elimination of chance, since it assumes that, in last analysis, 
unregulated occurrences are bound to bring about the greatest 
welfare of the greatest number: perfect wisdom could not do any 
better. Ultimately, chance is identified with wisdom, which is 
one way to get rid of chance. No wonder that such a philosophy 
of rationality and contingency did not seem convincing to every- 
body. 

Léon Blum, the French socialist leader, reports that he became 
aware of his socialist vocation as he was attending a play in 
which the whims of the right of inheritance are bitterly exposed. 
One of the characters shouts: “ Property is hereditary and intel- 
ligence is not”. This reminds us of traditional views on the 
particular kind of injustice called acceptance of person. Saint 
Thomas declares that a man can be lawfully entitled by his 
kinship to enherit an estate, not to be granted an ecclesiastical 
dignity; the consideration of kinship is, in the second case, an 
iniquitous acceptance of person, in the first case, a lawful acceptio 
causae. State socialism would see an acceptance of person in 
both cases and emphasize the consideration that the proper use 
of capital, land and other instruments of production, requires 


1 Pol., Bk 11, Ch. 5, 1263 b, 15. Jowett translation. 
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qualifications which are not guaranteed by the fact that a man 
is the son of his father. In a system of private ownership and 
hereditary transmission, the best economic opportunities for per- 
sonal improvement and social influence are distributed at ran- 
dom. Reason demands that they be given to those who are most 
likely to make a wise use of them. The rational and fair organ- 


ization of society requires, at the very least, the suppression of 
the right of inheritance. 


Let us beware of any cheap answer to such criticism, for the 
issue is wrapped in deep mystery. Rationalistic objections to 
the property system are not without some foundation and it 
should be granted that they hold within certain limits. But 
inasmuch as those objections terminate in a radical and thorough 
suppression of the right of private ownership, or at least of the 
right of inheritance, they evidence a failure to appreciate the 
part normally played by contingency in human affairs. 

In order to obtain a hint of such a profound issue, let us 
imagine the completely rational society outlined by the Saint- 
Simonists: nothing is left to chance, every function is placed in 
the hands of the most competent persons. The bad thing is that 
those competent persons have to be appointed and controlled by 
somebody; by whom, if not by still more competent persons? 
At the top of this hierarchy of experts, a divine character is 
needed. No wonder that the Saint-Simonian School soon devel- 
oped into a Church, planned out a theocratic organization of the 
whole of society, finally granted divine attributes not only to its 
founder, who was dead, but also to its head, Prosper Enfantin. 
French rationalists of the traditional description made much fun 
of the religious fantasies of the Saint-Simonists; one of them, 
having read that in the new Church all actions of the faithful, 
even the most particular, would be regulated by priests, pointed 
out that such prospect was not reassuring. Yet the Saint- 
Simonian theocracy is but one adventure in social rationalism. 
It was a comparatively harmless adventure, owing to the highly 
emotional and humanitarian temper of the Saint-Simonist lead- 
ers; but we know by experience that when the job of realizing a 
rational society is taken in hand by men who mean business, 
ruthless destruction is likely to follow. 

And thus we are led to what seems to be the core of the ques- 
tion. Human societies are destined by nature to live in a world 
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of chance; chance will play a tremendous part in their history 
anyway ; beyond certain limits, we do not have to choose between 
chance and rational decision, but between some forms of chance 
and other forms of chance. It is by no means evident that the 
kind of chance which results from human initiatives forcibly im- 
posed upon the course of social events will always prove less 
harmful than the kin of chance which accompanies the working 
of institutions suggested by nature. In many instances our en- 
deavor to rule out chance ends in the prevalence of human arbi- 
trariness, which is the least tolerable kind of chance. The right 
of inheritance unquestionably implies the serious disadvantage 
of delivering a part of social wealth and influence to unworthy 
people; it is desirable that this right be kept within certain limits. 
But its total suppression would entrust the distribution of all 
property to a bureaucratic machine whose whims would soon 
outdo those of kinship; it would deprive everybody, the worthy 
and the unworthy alike, of a condition which normally favors 
practices beneficial to the person and to society. Insofar as 
kinship succeeds better than human choice in selecting the proper 
manager of economic goods, the consideration of kinship, in 
matters of possession, is not an acceptance of person, but a law- 
ful acceptio causae. The duty of real wisdom is to determine, 
in each particular case and with due regard for the circumstances, 
how far the predominance of rational purpose should extend, and 
what things should be left to chance. 


In spite of its opposition to liberalism in economics, state 
socialism has presented itself, throughout the XIXth Century, 
as a philosophy of emancipation. It is only during the Fascist 
Age that state socialistic ideas were incorporated into systems 
openly contemptuous of freedom. To-day, with Fascism on the 
decline, people distinguished by their willingness to support state 
socialistic legislation are often called liberals, whereas the liberals 
of the old school are called reactionaries. Yet, there is something 
paradoxical about the claim that state socialism would foster all 
liberties and carry on the task of emancipation undertaken by 
the revolutions of the XVIIIth Century. It is all too obvious that 
it would bring about a tremendous increase in the power of the 
state. Long before any experience had revealed the possibilities 
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of the modern totalitarian regime, state socialism was currently 
criticized for giving despotism an unprecedented chance. The 
answer was that the triumph of reason and justice in economic 
relations would render the state machinery superfluous and cause 
it to wither away. Granting the state a monopoly on property 
and management was not only a safe operation, about which no 
opponent of absolutism should worry, it was the thing to do in 
order to emancipate men from the domination of the state. State 
socialism would be but a transitional phase, calculated to bring 
about, possibly within a short time, the advent of a regime 
preferably called collectivism or communism, from which the 
state apparatus, with its police, its armies, its courts and its jails, 
would have disappeared. The socialistic state would be merely 
instrumental in the realization of positive anarchy. 

Let us briefly inquire into the principles of this philosophy of 
anarchy through state socialism, which proved so influential 
among the social thinkers of the XIXth Century. We notice, 
first of all, the conviction that the state is by essence an un- 
natural organization whose prestige is due to our ignorance of the 
real laws of human societies and which can be, at best, a lesser 
evil made necessary by the circumstances. But what are the 
circumstances which call for the creation and maintenance of the 
state? The theory of the withering away of the state, though 
popularized by socialism, originates, to a large extent, in tra- 
ditional liberalism. The socialists have inherited from the lib- 
erals the view that the state apparatus is needed only to curb 
unruly characters and see that contracts are lived up to. Liberal 
economists used to profess, with varying degrees of thoroughness, 
that the natural order of economic relations is able to take care 
of its own protection; so that the need for protection by govern- 
ment action decreases as governments give recognition to natural 
laws and refrain from interfering. According to a typical repre- 
sentative ? of the ideas which were current among economists in 
the eighteen-thirties, the best government is the one which might 
disappear without its disappearance being noticed by anybody. 

In order for those ideas to give birth to anarchistic socialism, 
the main thing was to have them shifted from a frame of mind 


+ 


2 Charles Dunoyer. 
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optimistic with regard to accomplished facts to a frame of mind 
optimistic with regard to facts to be accomplished. Economic 
liberalism, in its most radical expressions, was closely related to 
anarchism, but abhorred the word anarchy. This word did not 
frighten all socialists. One socialist school of thought recom- 
mended the abolition of the state through secession, revolt, inde- 
pendent organization; another one contended that the power of 
the state was the only instrument through which the natural and 
rational order of society could possibly be realized and the state 
be done away with. 

The promise to substitute “the administration of things for 
the government of persons”, according to the Saint-Simonian 
formula (which was taken over by most socialist schools), admits 
of two interpretations. It may mean that the sociability of man 
is concerned exclusively with economic needs: once economic 
questions are settled by the proper administration of things, 
man would be delivered to the absolute initiative of his ego and 
wander without guidance, help, or restraint, in all domains other 
than economic; or it may not exclude higher forms of sociability: 
but then it implies that social life, insofar as it extends beyond 
the field of economic relations, does not demand to be organized 
and directed by a temporal power. Both interpretations are 


contrary to reason and experience. The first one is debasing, 
and silly. 


By the very fact that it is now placed in the distant future, 
the withering away of the state can no longer be held out as a 
guarantee against the abuses of state power. Among the institu- 
tions calculated to check the tendency of the state toward abso- 
lutism, some lie within the structure of the state, and some are 
external to it. Among the latter, private property and inde- 
pendent management are particularly effective. Once they are 
gone, the task of holding in check the absolutist tendencies of the 
state would have to be performed, almost exclusively, from within 
the state apparatus. Let us realize the seriousness of the prob- 
lem: by transferring property and management from private 
hands to the government, state socialism brings about an enor- 
mous increase in the powers of the state; simultaneously, it de- 
prives society of valuable guarantees against the abuses of those 
powers. Consequently, we are confronted by the following alter- 
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native: either give up the traditional claim for institutional 
protection against the threat of state absolutism, or contrive a 
constitution which provide, within the state apparatus, a guar- 
antee equal to the danger resulting from an increase in power 


coupled with the suppression of very effective. means of resist- 
ance. 


Throughout the Fascist Age, the attitude expressed by the first 
part of the alternative has been widespread, and we know very 
well what it signifies. When people come to deem harmful all 
checks on the conquering expansion of the state, the totalitarian 
regime is firmly established. An impersonal authority could not 
possibly win such an irrational surrender: a leader endowed with © 
charismatic talents does the job. A state socialistic system which 
wants to further democracy, or at least to be compatible with 
democracy, is bound to choose the latter part of the alternative; 
the solution commonly proposed is summed up in the statement 
that democratic control over the state machinery suffices to rule 
out any serious threat on personal and collective liberties. State 
socialism makes itself acceptable to democracy by emphasizing 
the theory of the democratic transformation of the state. 

There is to-day an easily explainable tendency to receive this 
theory without examination. Although the Second World War 
has been an immensely complex accident, made up of many con- 
flicts whose diversity cannot be reduced to any single sociological 
type, it remains unquestionable that it has been, among other 
things, an international civil war between the forces of democracy 
and those of totalitarianism. As a result of this impressive 
aspect of the recent struggle, we might be tempted to take it for 
granted that democracy and totalitarianism exclude each other 
in such a fashion that democratic processes should suffice to 
eliminate all danger of totalitarianism. We know by experience 
that where totalitarianism prevails, democracy has no chance; 
we should like to assume that in a democratic regime totali- 
tarianism does not have any chance either. Few men dare to 
voice the paradoxical consideration that democracy, also, may 
be totalitarian. Let us say that this consideration is not en- 
tirely inopportune, although it answers a question inaccurately 
stated. It can be granted that totalitarianism is undemocratic 
by essence, and that a totalitarian democracy would not be a 
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democracy. The real question is whether democracy can lead to 
totalitarianism, whether a democratic regime can develop into a 
totalitarian regime, whether the legal processes of the democratic 
state may happen to work in such a way as to bring about the 
elimination of democracy and the establishment of totalitar- 
ianism. 

This question has been more thoroughly discussed by P. J. 
Proudhon than by anyone else. Several trends of thought, 
diverse in origin and unequal in value, make. up his steady, 
though not unqualified, opposition to democracy. Yet his criti- 
cism of democracy consists essentially in a relentless denunciation 
of tendencies leading to state absolutism and arbitrariness, to the 
atomization of society, to the confiscation of all initiatives by 
an overwhelming, all-controlling and all-devouring government 
machinery, in short to what was to be called later the totalitarian 
regime. Proudhon does not contend that such tendencies are 
found in democracy alone; however, it is clear that he is much 
more sensitive to the threat of absolutism in democracy than to 
the same threat in any other kind of government. One reason 
for this special sensitiveness is related to a particular historical 
situation: the democratic movement with which Proudhon is 
confronted owes nothing to the Jeffersonian doctrine of decen- 
tralization, and much to the spirit of Robespierre, which is 
characterized by a strong emphasis on unity, no matter how 
forcibly imposed, and initiative from above. But the criticism 
of Proudhon originates principally in a consideration of universal 
relevance: democratic movements are strongly tempted to believe 
in the democratic transformation of the state and to cherish an 
illusion under the cover of which the trend toward totalitarian- 
ism is bound to gain momentum. Against the optimistic views 
which generally prevail among democrats, Proudhon maintains 
that the state, whether democratic or not, remains the state, and 
threatens all liberties and the very life of society. 

The valuable gist of Proudhon’s criticism can easily be dis- 
engaged from the particular features and from the errors of his 
political philosophy. The essence of the state is altogether good, 
and it would be false to say that any destructive tendency per- 
tains to the nature or essence of the state. But social forms, when 
brought into real existence, are affected by the dispositions of 
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their human content, and a certain tendency which has no neces- 
sary connection with the essence of a certain social form may 
well manifest itself constantly, on account of the dispositions 
commonly developed among the men associated with this social 
form. By the very fact that the state is sovereign in the tem- 
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poral order, makes final decisions and is endowed with the in- ' 
strument of unconditional coercion, the men who run the state 7 
will inevitably be subject to such passions and illusions that the 
state, in their human hands, will develop an insatiable appetite I 
for more power. Let us be aware that the situation which makes a 
for such passions and illusions in the men who run the state is c 
not linked exclusively to any particular regime as, for example, 
hereditary monaichy or privileged aristocracy; it is linked to 
the essence of the state as sovereign power possessed of the in- D 
strument of unconditional coercion. t 
It does not follow from those considerations that diverse politi- u 
cal regimes, regardless of their structure, subject public liberties p 
to equally redoubtable threats. Despotic practices are more a 
likely to take place in an absolute monarchy than in a constitu- 1 
tional monarchy; totalitarianism accompanies one-party dicta- d 
torship so constantly that these two expressions: one-party t] 
system and totalitarian regime are used almost synonymously. 0: 
There is no question of underrating the value of democratic con- h 
trol. The point to be made is merely that, once democratic is 
forms have established, within the structure of the state, all the C 
guarantees of freedom that any political device can supply, there u 
remains in the state, no matter how democratic, an appetite for ré 
absorption which has to be checked from outside, if society is re 
to survive. te 
Among the institutions which act as external checks on the pl 
powers of the state, property plays a distinguished role, on la 
account of its very privateness and of the psychological disposi- tk 
tions connected with its privateness. It is the merit of Proud- 
hon to have shown that the absolutism of the state, in order to dy 
be effectively held in check, must be balanced by a force which - 
is possessed, like the state itself, of a tendency toward absolu- of 
tism: such is property. The democratic transformation of the be 
state cannot uproot the tendency of the state to overrun the just * 
limits of its power; similarly, property will everlastingly retain, * 
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in spite of all possible reforms, propensity to selfishness and re- 
bellion. But even those anti-social features of property can be 
put to the service of the common good, inasmuch as they coun- 
teract the anti-social features of the state. 

Democracy cannot consent to the suppression of property, 
which would open the way to totalitarianism. Moreover, a demo- 
cratic program concerning the limitations of the right of property 
should refrain with the greatest care from anything which might 
impair the energy by which property acts as a check on the 
ambitions of the state. Much ought to be forgiven to property, 
on account of what it does for liberty. 


* me * 


Yet democracy has many things to learn from the socialist 
movement. Let us again call attention to the fact that in recent 
times state socialism has proved able to further its conquests 
under any regime, democratic, fascist, or conservative. Such 
prevalence does not mean that state socialism is the proper 
answer to the demands of the present situation; but it certainly 
means that is an ‘answer, right or wrong, genuine or illusory, to 
demands which are real, steady, general and inescapable. On 
the whole, the opponents of socialism have given & poor account 
of themselves; throughout the Fascist Age the Conservatives 
have made themselves the accomplices of the Revolution of Nihil- 
ism and have positively cooperated to the destruction of all that 
Conservatism stands for. Their great weakness was their fail- 
ure to understand what was going on, their unawareness of the 
real issues, their inclination to mistake the deepest social cur- 
rents for surface phenomena, altogether traceable to casual fac- 
tors and to the mischievous will of a few bad men. In many 
phases of the struggle between Conservatism and Socialism the 
latter has taken advantage of a high degree of awareness while 
the former could not overcome its bewilderments. 

Several trends and aspirations which play a major part in the 
dynamism of our societies have achieved self-consciousness in 
socialist doctrines: consequently, no matter whether the solutions 
of socialism should be received or rejected, its problems cannot 
be ignored. It is clearly indicated that democracy should recon- 
sider the problems brought forth by socialism, and work out 
solutions of its own. Our purpose is to describe a few of those 
problems. 
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1. First comes the problem, both political and economic, of the 
independence of the state. Briefly: the constitution of big finan- 
cial, commercial, and industrial concerns, with strong monopo- 
listic tendencies, puts in private hands a power able not only to 
challenge the authority of the state, but also to take hold of it 
and to exercise a decisive influence upon such matters of com- 
mon interest as taxation policy, monetary policy, customs policy, 
armaments, foreign relations, war and peace. Everything would 
be comparatively easy if all the blame could be put on the weak- 
ness of the political personnel. But accomplished facts of tre- 
mendous magnitude and rigid structures weigh heavily on the 
free will of men. Even perfectly honest statesmen would have 
a hard time keeping the state independent when the measures 
required by the public welfare demand a cooperation which can 
be legally refused by a few men in key positions. 


2. Then comes the set of problems arising from the fact that 
the willingness of the masses to stand destitution has come to 
an end. These problems will be interpreted in altogether differ- 
ent ways according as the fact itself is deemed to signify a sheer 
regression in ethical standards or a basically normal reaction to 
changed circumstances. 


Since resignation, properly defined, is an elevated and most 
necessary virtue, the temptation is great to trace the revolt of 
the masses against destitution to the loss of traditional interest 
in spiritual goods, to an increased lust for sensuous enjoyments, 
in short to the growth of materialism. There is no doubt that 
such decadence has actually taken place and no philosopher 
would underrate the importance of the moral work which ought 
to be done in order that economic goods be given their proper 
rank by the conscience of the common man. But it is not certain 
that materialism accounts sufficiently for the fact under consid- 
eration, and it may well be that failure to understand what is 
sound and normal in the reluctance of modern men to accept 
destitution accounts, in part, for the small success of the moral- 
ists in their campaign against materialism. 


The word poverty is ambiguous: it may designate a condition 
in which commodities are but equal to needs, with no surplus. 
Of poverty so defined, it should be said that it is the normal 
condition of mankind. It favors, rather than hampers, decency, 
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dignity, fullness of life. It is not an evil. The word destitution, 
on the contrary, unequivocally designates a condition in which 
commodities fall short of basic needs; it may be the just punish- 
ment of loose conduct, and it is a good thing that weak char- 
acters should feel its threat; it may be voluntarily sought as a 
form of extreme asceticism for the sake of spiritual perfection. 
Let us abstract from those two cases. Considering the destiny. 
of people who do not deserve any particular punishment and do 
not have, either, any calling for exceptional forms of ascetic life, 
it should be said, without qualification, that destitution is an 
evil. Virtuous characters will accept it with resignation when- 
ever it is manifestly inevitable; when it is not anyone has a right, 
and most of the time a duty, to rise against it. 

If the destitution of the many is made inevitable by physical 
circumstances, it is likely to be accepted with some kind of 
resignation by the common man. From the Fall of man to the 
recent opening of the Technical Age, it has been plain to every- 
body that no distribution could alter noticeably the consequences 
of a scarcity which was a matter of physical determinism; under 
such circumstances, common people generally proved able to 
tolerate rather quietly the privileges of the happy few; revolt did 
not take place, except in extreme cases. But circumstances be- 
came altogether different when technical revolutions made abun- 
dance a physical possibility, and in many instances, a fact. 
Prevalent scarcity was no longer a matter of physical determin- 
ism; anyone could see in it the effect of human mismanagement, 
The painful predicament which was deemed inevitable and conse- 
quently, acceptable, so long as it was traced to the nature of 
things, became unbearable as soon as technical changes made it 
principally traceable to the dispositions of human wills. The 
enjoyment of wealth by the happy few assumed a new signifi- 
cance: it had become a challenging evidence of the mismanage- 
ment which perpetuated destitution at a time when the physical 
environment of human existence had ceased to make it un- 
avoidable. 


All this is completely independent of the growth of material- 
ism, the decline of spiritual life and other phenomena of deca- 
dence: let us dare say that even if the common men had- 
remained as disinterested, humble, and lofty in their aspirations 
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as they ever were during the best periods of their moral history, 
there would still be a revolt of the masses against man-made 
destitution in a physical environment which admits of, and calls 
for, the abundance of basic commodities. Greater moderation in 
desires, more interest in spiritual goods, more willingness to 
accept sacrifices for the sake of the common welfare, weuld 


make for less bitterness and less violence, but would not suppress 
the issue. 


In many cases, socialism has greatly contributed to pervert 
the claim of the masses for the outlawing of destitution. Yet it 
deserves recognition for having understood, ever since the early 
stages of the proletarian movement, that such claim was soundly 
based upon the progressive character of modern technology. The 
accelerated pace of technical improvements was bound to release, 
in quick succession, fresh waves of discontent against social 
structures which do not allow the great number of men to take 
full advantage of the new relations established by human knowl- 
edge between man and physical nature. The conservatives gen- 
erally failed to recognize the normal character of the connection 
observed between the psychology of the masses and the techno- 
logical framework of their existence. Images of the good old 
time, when people reputedly enjoyed a life of destitution, were 
never cleared away; the main emphasis was placed upon evil 
passions: it should have been placed upon normal motivations. 
No wonder that those evil passions, solidly entrenched behind a 
system of right claims, proved exceedingly hard to keep under 
control. 

It should be observed, further, that the progressive character 
of the technological environment warrants a perpetual reconsid- 
eration of such concepts as those of basic needs and want. Not 
so long ago, a family able to secure enough food not to experience 
hunger, and so housed and clad as not to suffer from cold and 
rain, was reputed to be free from want. As a matter of ‘fact, it 
enjoyed about as much biological welfare as society could pro- 
cure to any family under the circumstances. Child mortality 
was high and adults often met with premature death in those 
families which had no more than the indispensable commodities, 
but well-to-do people were almost as ill-protected against the 
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same misfortunes. To-day, it has become possible to save nearly 
all children from death and nearly all adults from premature 
death, but it takes a lot of money. Let us realize that the addi- 
tional wealth needed to give human life the better protection 
which science has been able to develop has become a part of our 
basic needs. The claim of the common man extends now to this 
additional wealth, and it is perfectly normal that such a process 
should go on. 

3. The great depression of the nineteen-thirties made it clear 
that our economic system can do worse than fail to deliver avail- 
able commodities to those who are in need of them. The volun- 
tary destruction of wealth, carried out on a huge scale as an 
emergency measure, has conveyed to everybody the paradox of 
a situation in which greater abundance entails more widespread 
destitution. According to the representatives of traditional eco- 
nomics, the paradox was entirely traceable to incidental factors, 
such as unwise investments of capital, political insecurity, etc. 
Present developments show that they have not succeeded in 
winning the public to this reassuring interpretation. It would be 
excessive to say that, in our system, the production of abundant 
wealth involves, as a necessary consequence, increased misery; 
but it is only sensible to confess that the dynamism of our eco- 
nomic system includes a tendency to bring about poverty in 
plenty. Briefly: modern industry is able to produce abundance 
at the cost of a reduced amount of human labor; insofar as in- 
dustrial progress tends to diminish the demand for labor, the 
number of the unemployed tends to increase. Now, the distri- 
bution of basic goods takes place by way of exchange; since the 
common man has nothing to sell except his labor, he finds him- 
self, whenever his labor is unneeded, excluded from the process 
of regular distribution. The tendency which we are describing 
does not bring about its dreadful effects under all circumstances. 
It happens to be felicitously interfered with. But there is an 
alarming lack of proportion between the trend which makes for 
poverty in plenty and the factors which occasionally hold it in 
check: the former is steady, and pertains to the essential dynam- 
ism of the system, the latter are casual and may not be at work 
when their operation is most badly needed. Hence a maddening 
feeling of insecurity which spoils the most successful achieve- 
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ments of our civilization. Every time we hear of a new technical 
development of such a nature as to further abundant production 
at a very low cost of human effort, our minds are filled with 
prospects of unemployment, hunger and despair. The proud 
thinkers who find a way out in cursing technology belong to the 
most vicious kind of nihilists. 

4. Let us turn, lastly, to a problem more profound and broader 
in scope than any of the preceding ones. We shall designate it 
as the problem of the interpretation of commutative justice. 
Having brought this everlasting problem to the foreground will 
remain the major contribution of socialism to the progress of 
moral conscience. 

It is a self-evident proposition that for an exchange to be just 
the exchanged values must be equal. It may be difficult to 
ascertain their equality with any degree of accuracy, but the 
doubt, if there is any, concerns exclusively the matter to which 
the rule is applied. Under all circumstances it is unquestionable 
that either the exchanged values are actually equal, or the ex- 
change, voluntarily or not, is unjust. 


Yet divergent interpretations can be held with regard to prin- 
ciples calculated to answer the question: under what conditions 
are values to be deemed equal? The issue will be best stated by 
considering a case of purely commercial dealing. Referring to 
a well-known analysis of Aristotle, let us recall that a dealing 
is not of the commercial kind if money plays only an inter- 
mediary part in a set whose extreme terms are real commodities: 
a farmer who sells wheat and uses the money to buy clothes 
(Commodity-Money-Commodity) is not a merchant; in the com- 
mercial dealing the extreme terms of the set are sums of money 
and the real commodity plays only an intermediary part (Money- 
Commodity-Money). However, the dealing is not purely com- 
mercial if the commodity increases in utility through the in- 
dustry of the dealer, as happens when a merchant transports a 
merchandise from a place where it is plentiful to a place where 
it is scarce and needed. The dealing is purely commercial only 
when the commodity does not acquire any additional value be- 
tween its purchase and its sale, and acts as a mere means to a 
profit. 
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What about the morality of purely commercial dealings? 
According to the traditional theory,’ it is a suspicious practice, 
but not an intrinsically wrong one. No ground of justification 
is found in its own nature, but it is not unjustifiable, and can be 
fully justified by the circumstances. This theory assumes that, 
under certain conditions, the market-price of an item of mer- 
chandise is its just price, in other words that there is equality 
between the value of the merchandise and its market-price, 
provided all conditions for the normal functioning of the market 
are realized. Taking for granted that these conditions are re- 
alized, the merchant who buys at a lower market-price and 
sells at a higher market-price performs two operations free from 
injustice, since each of them conforms to the law of equality 
which is that of commutative justice. Righteousness of purpose 
and other adequate circumstances will make the dealing perfectly 
ethical. It goes without saying that what holds for purely 
commercial dealings holds also for the commercial aspect of 
dealings of mixed character, in which the money made represents 
partly a profit drawn from a difference in market-prices and 
partly a compensation for services. 


The corner-stone of this theory is the proposition that the 
value of an item of merchandise is equal to its market-price, 
provided the market is unsophisticated. This proposition implies 
the assumption that the market-system is the proper way to 
determine the price of merchandise. The reasoning runs as 
follows: 


if the market-system is the proper way to determine the price of 
merchandise, the genuine market-price is the just price, 

now the market-system is the proper way to determine the price 
of merchandise, 

therefore the genuine market-price is the just price. 


The minor of this syllogism calls for examination. Let us not 
say that it is dubious: it is undoubtedly true under some circum- 
stances. But it may be wondered whether the circumstances 
which warrant its truth are necessary and unchangeable; it may 
be suggested that different circumstances would make possible 


8For an exposition of this traditional theory, see A. Sandoz, La notion 
de juste priz, Revue Thomiste, 1939; references to St. Thomas, Soto Banez, 
Cajetan, Navarre, Lopez, J. de Medina. 
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& more exact approximation of the price which really equals the 
value of the merchandise. 


Let us consider, rather than any particular commercial opera- 
tion, the general relation existing between society and a successful 
merchant. We postulate that his business is of the purely 
commercial type. Here is a man who started from nothing and 
now possesses considerable wealth. He has always observed the 
rules of honesty as they are defined by the most reliable moral- 
ists. Provided he makes good use of his property, there is nothing 
for which he should be blamed. He has never spread any false 
rumor or engineered any plot in order to influence the market- 
price, he has just bought when the market-price was low and 
sold when it was high. His case is one of good luck and smart- 
ness, by no means one of dishonesty. 


Yet, this property which is now his own is made of values 
given up by his fellow-men without any counterpart. Inasmuch 
as we postulate that the business was purely commercial, this 
honest man has received a great amount of wealth without con- 
tributing any increase in wealth. The rupture of the balance is 
plain. Every time he performed a purchase or a sale, the ex- 
changed values were reasonably deemed equal; but considering 
the process as a whole, we understand that there has been no real 
exchange, since all the wealth went the same way. In short, 
wealth has leaked out of society through a procedure which, 
under the circumstances, was perfectly legal and did not involve 
any dishonesty. Let it not be objected that few businessmen 
indulge exclusively in pure commerce and terminate their career 
without having ever produced any counterpart for the money 
they got: it is of no relevance to decide whether wealth leaks out 
of society through the instrumentality of specialists (men who 
do nothing else but engage in pure commerce) and non-specialists 
(men whose income represents partly a profit from differences 
in market-prices and partly a compensation for actual services), 
or through the instrumentality of specialists alone. The relevant 
fact is that there is a leak. 


Referring again to the equalitarian rule which is that of 
commutative justice, two remarks should be made. First: com- 
mutative justice does not condemn such a leak when it results 
normally from practices which constitute, under the circum- 
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stances, the best workable way of computing the value of 
merchandises or commodities. Second: commutative justice un- 
doubtedly recommends the bringing about of circumstances which 
permit to compute more exactly the value of things, in such a 
way as to stop the leak, so far as it is humanly possible. In other 
words: although the proposition that the genuine market-price is 
the just price is not contrary to justice, the proposition that the 
just price is equal to the cost price * expresses a higher interpreta- © 
tion of commutative justice and of its fundamental law. 

This higher and more exacting interpretation of commutative 
justice has taken hold of the conscience of men: socialism owes 
the best of its never defeated energy to its recognition and to its 
approval of this fact. For more than a century all socialist 
doctrines, in spite of their divergencies and sharp conflicts, have 
steadily cooperated in awakening, especially among laborers, the 
vision of an order which would guarantee the full reality of the 
processes of exchange and keep the wealth within society. The 
people’s opposition to institutions allowing wealth to leak under 
the cover of perfectly lawful dealings has been, to a large extent, 
shaped by socialism, and it happens to be associated with a 
number of socialistic errors. It remains that this opposition is 
basically sound and expresses a splendid progress of moral con- 
science. Moreover, there is not the slightest chance that it will 
ever be given up: men would rather surrender their machines and 
their techniques than an idea which holds the promise of a more 
exact justice in human relations. 


* * * 


Consider now the solutions proposed by state socialism to those 
and similar problems: they are unimaginative and bear the 
suspicious mark of rationalistic clarity; they are utopian in 
character. 


A utopia is an edifice erected by a thinker in the clear region 
of rational speculation. Some utopias can be brought into real 
existence, but any utopia which is to be realized has to be realized 
forcibly, at the cost of a huge destruction of natural and histori- 
cal energies. Social reality, as it has been built by the labor of 


4It is hardly necessary to point out that the cost price, such as it is 
understood here, includes the salary of the manager, percentages for the 
expansion of the enterprise, etc. 
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men, involves a mystery altogether uncongenial to the ration- 
alistic spirit of utopia: drastic simplifications have to be effected. 
It follows that the creation and the maintenance of a utopian 
order demand a power that nothing can hold in check, an absolute 
power, a totalitarian power. State socialism is a perfect example 
of utopian construction. Its answers are obvious and easy to 
grasp. If the question is to guarantee the liberty of the state, 
jeopardized by monopolistic property, the simplest thing to do is 
to make property a state monopoly; if the question is to satisfy 
the demand of the masses for a greater share in available com- 
modities, why not grant the state a sovereign power over all 
commodities and trust that the state bureaucracy will take ade- 
quate care of all needs? If the question is to assure the actual 
use of wealth under the new circumstances created by abundant 
production, why not put all wealth in the hands of the state, so 
that it can distribute it freely whenever processes of exchange are 
crippled by abundance itself or by any other factor? If the 
question is to promote a more exacting concept of commutative 
justice, and a better balance of services and prices, is it not 
clearly indicated that all services be priced and paid for by the 
state? Raptured imaginations fancy that disorder is ruled out 
from such a picture of human relations; in fact, what is ruled 
out is not disorder, but mystery, and, together with mystery, 
liberty and life. 

On account of its connection with rationalism, modern demo- 
cracy has been ceaselessly haunted by the vision of a social order 
so rational as to exclude any mysteriously operating factor. In- 
sofar as it lets itself be allured by such a vision, democracy 
surrenders to the forces which make for its own destruction. The 
survival of democracy depends upon a pluralistic conception of 
social life in which irreducible diversities, lasting antinomies and 
difficult processes of adjustment or restoration play considerable 
roles. According to this pluralistic, and heroic, philosophy of 
society, there is no chance whatsoever that harmony should ever 
be established once and for all and definitively by any arrange- 
ment of social relations. On the contrary, the utopian philosophy 
of society postulates that human history can be simplified in such 
a fashion that the era of trials and errors should be ended by one 


system of institutions, presenting a high degree of intelligible’ 
unity. 
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Democracy has means of its own to answer the demands 
brought forth by socialism; but these democratic means cannot 
claim the glamor which attaches to the unity of a systematic 
construction. Considering the problem of the independence of the 
state, democracy has no reason to reject altogether the nationali- 
zation of the big concerns, a state socialistic procedure; but such 
a procedure, if deemed necessary, would be balanced by measures — 
favoring the division of economic power, and through these mea- 
sures society would be given compensatory protection against the 
possible abuse of the increased powers of the state. Considering 
the general problems resulting from the new attitude of the 
masses toward destitution and more particular problems con- 
cerning distribution in the era of abundant production, democracy 
may grant that some state socialistic institutions and practices 
have to be accepted; but it would achieve through state social- 
istic procedures only that which cannot be achieved by promoting 
the many kinds of private institutions able to provide for a better 
distribution of wealth. 

The unimaginative constructions of the utopian spirit appeal 
to imaginations and succeed easily in starting powerful emotional 
currents. There has been a time when democracy was the most 
driving of all ideological forces, all over the world. Democracy 
entered a period of crisis when it proved unable to compete with 
the spirit of utopia in the contest for the command of emotional 
energies. As a result of the defeat, both military and moral, of 
the Fascist Powers, we are witnessing to-day a new movement 
of democratic enthusiasm. Yet the crisis is not over: under many 
circumstances, propositions pointing to the fruitful labor of 
democracy sound obsolete, lifeless, uninspiring and insincere, 
whereas utopian fomulas retain the charm of youthful vitality. 
Only those who are blinded by anti-democratic prejudices would 
fail to realize the paradoxical character of such a situation, for 
the experience of: totalitarian rule has demonstrated, with a 
degree of clarity that political and social matters seldom admit 
of, that democracy alone can preserve liberty in our time. Should 
it be inferred that men are no longer interested in liberty? This 
question gives us a chance to specify the real issue. 


In spite of all that can be rightly said about the prevalence 
of materialistic ethics, there are good reasons to believe that 
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interest in liberty has not died out in any important portion of 
mankind, except for the sections of the youth which were success- 
fully indoctrinated by totalitarian pedagogy. There is no doubt 
that a feeling for liberty is very much alive in many of the 
revolutionary young people who have proved capable of heroic 
self-denial, in their labors and in their struggles, in war and in 
peace. Yet those heroes are actually fighting for totalitarian 
slavery, and scoff at democratic liberty. In order to understand 
their illusions and their influence, we must be aware that the mind 
of the common man remains haunted by the nightmare of the 
great ordeals which revealed the deceitful character of the liberal 
philosophy of liberty. Not even the experience of totalitarian 
rule could dispel darwinian pictures of uncontrolled competitions 
in which natural and fortuitous inequalities reach such fantastic 
proportions that liberty comes to mean, for the fittest, the right 
to crush, and for the many, hopelessness. Unwilling to be fooled 
by mottos, the common man is often tempted to believe, as many 
moralists did, that liberty and equality exclude each other. Con- 
fronted with such an alternative, he would give up liberty, for 
he knows very well that without some kind of equality he is 
helplessly delivered to fear and want. 

It may be that the many moralists who maintained that liberty 
and equality are antinomic terms which can, at best, be recon- 
ciled by the higher principle of fraternity, had in mind a liberal- 
darwinian concept of liberty, and labored on an improperly stated 
problem. A safe instrument for the statement of the problem is 
supplied by the traditional view that a free man is one who 
labors only for his own good and for the common good of the 
society of which he is a member, whereas a slave is a man 
who labors also for the private good of a master. The state of 
freedom, so defined, is by no means exclusive of subjection to 
authority, inequality in rank, and hierarchy of functions; but it 
is certainly exclusive of the particular kind of inequality which 
obtains between the exploiter and the exploited, between the one 
to the benefit of whom human effort is alienated and the one who 
stands the cost of such alienation. Insofar as equality is defined 
by its very opposition to this kind of inequality, and liberty by 
its very opposition to the subjection of the exploited, liberty and 
equality are one and the same thing. 
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Bourgeois democracy had very good reasons to ignore those 
simple ideas; the democracy of the common man ought to voice 
them. Nobody would question that democracy is bound by its 
essential dynamism to pursue the elimination of slavery, but the 
economic implications of freedom, as opposed to servitude, were 
often left vague and uncertain. If servitude is defined by the 
exploitation or involuntary alienation of human effort, servitude 
remains in operation whenever an exchange fails to comply with 
the rule of equality. Just as it is bound to oppose slavery, 
democracy is bound to promote this exacting interpretation of 
commutative justice which tends to guarantee the full reality 
of the processes of exchange and to insure an exact balance be- 
tween services and prices. A farmer who is compelled by the 
market situation to deliver his products at a price inferior to the 
cost of production (which includes, of course, a living income 
for his family) undergoes the alienation of a part of his labor; 
part of the time he is working, not for his own good, not for the 
common good, but for the private good of his customers: he is 
a slave. So is the industrial worker whose standard of life is 
arbitrarily kept down for the sake of profit; and so is the 
purchaser who buys goods above the cost of production; and so 
is the patient who pays a surgeon fees which are limited only by 
his ability to pay... 

Let us now notice that the spontaneous practice of our im- 
perfect societies has given birth to a number of institutions and 
procedures calculated to reduce the discrepancy between the 
actual prices of services and commodities and their cost price. 
It cannot be questioned that, in the present system, a great deal 
of wealth leaks out of society, but it cannot be questioned, either, 
that the leak would be immensely greater if equality in exchanges 
were not promoted, ceaselessly and often inconspicuously by such 
institutions and practices as: collective bargaining; minimum 
wages; arbitration of labor disputes; cooperatives and credit 
unions; certain kinds of insurance; control of prices in emergency 
situations; subsidies to agriculture; income tax; inheritance 
taxes; organized relief, free distribution of such services as 
medical assistance and educational facilities. Of these institu- 
tions and practices, some rest upon the initiative of the state; 
others do not, and constitute so many guarantees for the auto- 
‘ nomy of persons and private societies. Provided appeal is never 
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made to the former except when the latter cannot do the job, 
democracy is safe. 

Institutions and practices intended to guarantee the full reality 
of exchanges promote equality in more than one sense. Their 
primary effect is to make the contractants equal as contractants, 
and do away with exploitation; but indirectly they bring about a 
decrease in the inequality of conditions. In order that the latter 
point be properly understood, it is necessary to remark that the 
human significance of unequal incomes is not exactly expressed 
by a sheer comparison of figures. The income which covers basic 
needs enjoys a qualitative privilege. Two salaries in the relation 
of 1 to 2 are immensely unequal, if one of them means destitution, 
the other decent living. Consider now a wage-earner who makes 
$4,000 a year and an employer who makes $100,000 a year: it 
should not be said that their incomes, in terms of human signifi- 
cance, are in the relation of 1 to 25. A small family provided 
with an income of $4,000 enjoys sufficiency of food, comfortable 
housing and clothing, medical care, education facilities and, 
through insurance, a reasonable amount of security: those are the 
things which really matter. The services and commodities which 
the wealthy man can buy with the $96,000 which make up the 
difference between the two incomes are of secondary importance. 
In terms of human significance, the income of the wage-earner 
and that of the employer are not in the relation of 1 to 25, but 
rather in the relation of 100 to 125:a minor inequality which, 
whether still excessive or not, should be deemed beneficial in 
many respects. 

The mathematical equality of incomes is by no means desir- 
able; moreover it is not actually demanded by any party, move- 
ment, or school of thought. Exact balance of exchange processes 
promotes a common participation in the basic necessities of 
human life: this is the only kind of equality of conditions in 
which men are interested. Insofar as democracy will dedicate 
itself to the exacting interpretation of commutative justice and 
steadily develop, and organize, those democratic energies which 
make for perfect balance in exchanges, it will gradually achieve 
the kind of equality that human societies admit of, and bring to 
and end the power of utopias, 


Yves R. Srmon 
820 N. Notre Dame Ave. 


South Bend, Indiana. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Psycuo.tocy Division: Panel: Vincent Herr, Stewart Doiuarp, Sister M. 
LioBA. 


Problem (a): Social Order and Democracy 


Systems of politics, law, economics, and government inevitably reflect 
the philosophy of life on which they are based; and a philosophy of life 
is but a pattern of relationships built upon some fundamental concept of 
man. All such theories, whatever they may be, ultimately resolve them- © 
selves down to their underlying notion of the human person. A system 
of government which recognizes the rationality of the human person will 
endeavor to establish means of protection for man’s inalienable rights and 
liberties. A government which operates upon the materialistic principle, 
that man is a highly developed animal, will accordingly construct political 
corrals, wherein all activities of these “human animals” can be directed 
solely towards the ends and purposes of the state. 


The principles of democracy imply a recognition of man’s intrinsic dig- 
nity. They recognize man as a creature endowed with inalienable rights 
and freedoms. The Founders of our democracy declared that such rights 
are our heritage, a heritage from God Himself, and, therefore, inalienable. 
However, the means by which these principles have since been realized, 
have sometimes involved violations of these same inherent rights. True 
democracy is recognized by the conformity which exists between the fun- 
damental freedoms upon which it is based, and the methods by which 
these freedoms are obtained and safeguarded. A democracy is no democ- 
racy at all, if the operations of its government do not likewise conform to 
the rights of man. Democracy as a theory respects the sacredness of the 
human person; democracy as a governmental form may or may not do so 
depending upon the modus operandi. When a democracy fails, therefore, 
to establish harmonious social relationships, it is because the members 
themselves have failed to obey these first principles and to respect these 
inalienable rights. Thus, methods of government as well as theories, are 
primarily dependent upon the recognition of man’s intellectual faculties 
and the respect they demand. 


Doctor Edward L. Thorndike, a renowned contemporary psychologist, 
has devoted lengthy treatises to the subject of Man and the Social Order. 
As an outstanding member of one of our great American universities, he 
has attained prominence both as an educator and as an experimentalist. 
A further evidence of Dr. Thorndike’s preéminence in the modern intellec- 
tual world, was the honor bestowed upon him by the invitation to deliver 
the William James Lectures for the year 1942-1943. 


His proposed theory of man and a democratic social order is typical 
of the various modern interpretations of democracy and government. It 
is true that the external features of Dr. Thorndike’s theory have met grave 
opposition from the Gestaltists. Analysis reveals that both the Gestaltista 
and Dr. Thorndike, and all other materialists, begin from the same first 
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premise; namely, that man is a biological entity only. Since the concept 
of man forms the core of every social doctrine, let us first examine Dr. 
Thorndike’s definition of man: 


A man is a physical mass, and as such behaves in accordance with 
gravitation, electrical attraction and repulsion, and other physical laws. 
He is a factory and storehouse of chemical reactions determined by 
his constituents. He is a living animal, capable of absorption, metabo- 
lism, secretion, excretion, movement, reproduction and other biological 
activities. Some of these are psychobiological or mental, such as 
thought, emotion, desire and choice. A man’s life would be described 
by a list of all the situations which he encountered and the responses 
which he made to them, including among the latter every detail of his 
sensations, percepts, memories, mental images, ideas, judgments, emo- 
tions, desires, choices, and other so-called mental facts. 


The definition is strongly reminiscent of the Watsonian era, when every 
and any psychological problem found its solution in the S-R bond. Dr. 
Thorndike prefers to make a technical change. What was once known as 
the stimulus-response reflex is now called the situation-response connec- 
tion. 

The human person, then, according to Dr. Thorndike, is a mass of phy- 
sical connections, a sum total of biological genes combined under stress of 
environmental influences. No specific differences separate man from the 
animal; no unbridgable chasm lies between the two. Differentiation is one 
of degree and not of kind. Man surpasses the animal because his physio- 
logical complexities have provided him with more refined capabilities and 
skills. Because his genes are better developed and his physical connec- 
tions more variegated, man is said to possess inalienable rights while the 
animal does not. The veil between the two is precariously thin. There 
is no great wonder that the totalitarian dictators, inspired by such descrip- 
tions of the human person, have torn down the veil and declared: there 
is no difference, there are no inalienable rights. How can any government, 
democracy or otherwise, protect the rights of its citizens if there are no 
rights. Only rational beings can possess rational rights. If man is a mass 
of genes and S-R bonds, where is his rationality, where are his rights! 

Systems of social order are intrinsically dependent upon the nature of 
the individuals concerned. Dr. Thorndike tells us that human individuals 
are intrinsically dependent upon the innumerable, complex, physical con- 
nections of which they are composed. Our immediate concern, therefore, 
is to learn as much as possible about the significance and mechanics of 
these S-R connections. When we will have mastered our technical knowl- 
edge of situation-response connections we will be prepared to formulate 
feasible plans for democracy and government. Though he himself admits 
that there is ever a vast amount of physical phenomena which is so far 
unexplainable, Dr. Thorndike remains undaunted by any such deficiency 
and continues to formulate plans for an ideal government and an ideal state 
of society. He does so on the assumption that all human relationships 
consist of situation-response connections. Relations between the ruler- 
ruled, employer-employee, doctor-patient, punisher-punished, etc., are all 
but complex formations built upon initial physiological connections. 
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The biological principles themselves are comparatively simple. Varia- 
bilities occur because of the great numbers and overlappings of funda- 
mental connections. Science, however, has and will overcome apparent in- 
surmountable difficulties. Through the process of conditioning, desirable 
connections can be established and can even replace undesirable ones. 
The aim of all individuals, of law, and of government, should be to estab- 
lish and maintain desirable, healthful connections. 

We Scholastics must admit that we have made many mountains out 
of many molehills. We have sought to solve the various intricate problems 
of life by means of metaphysics, theology, psychology, and religion, when ° 
the answers could have been found in our neurological networks. Evi- 
dently, we have “missed the connection.” In fact Plato, Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, and most of the other great philosophers, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Epicures, have all missed the connection. For Dr. Thorndike 
reminds us that, 


human minds in general care very little for truth. Much more time 
has been spent by mankind in fabricating entertaining and gratifying 
fancies than in searching for the truth. Gravitation in the mind is 
toward what is comforting, not toward what is true. Roughly speak- 
ing, a man seeks the truth only when it is more comfortable for him 
to do so than not to do so.! 


What a great waste of time there has been during these many centuries 
when philosophers have laboriously sought and painfully battled for truth. 
The only thing mankind really wants is a little comfort whether it be con- 
nected to truth or falsity. We who have so diligently sought for truth have 
been laboring in vain towards an unnatural goal. While we strove for 
truth we were really looking for comfort. Dr. Thorndike has unwittingly 
given himself away. Since he thinks that human minds care little for 
truth and only for comfort, he must have reached that conclusion because 
he felt that truth is so often “uncomfortable.” That is the only connec- 
tion left—be it logical or biological. 

The conclusion is a logical one when we consider Dr. Thorndike’s con- 
cept of man. A physical mass of genes does not orientate towards truth. 
Biological organisms know only pleasure and pain, and therefore, seek 
the one and avoid the other. Such organisms, being predominantly affec- 
tive, are accordingly, weakly cognitive. As a creature of conditioned stim- 
ulus-response connections, man cannot be expected to seek higher goals or 
to be dominated by lofty motives. 

It follows that democracy, too, must likewise care little for truth and 
mostly for comfort, since democracy is a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. The citizens who govern, as well as those who 
are governed, are all aspiring to the same goal of comfort. We are not to 
be surprised at the lack of sublimity in such a goal, for we have already 
seen that a biological goal is proper to a biological entity. What perhaps 
might startle us is the enormous problem which confronts democracy in 
having to provide comfort equally for all its citizens. The four freedoms 
become somewhat obnoxious. While some citizens might claim that they 





1 Man and His Works, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1943, p. 119. 
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have a right to live, others might find the claim intolerably uncomfortable. 
While the press might deem it pleasurable to relate the intrigues of Con- 
gress, the Senators themselves might find all very contrary to comfort; 
and so on through all the freedoms. 


Since the human mind seeks comfort above all else it is of the utmost 
importance that we capitalize on this factor to obtain desired results. The 
achievement of ends, the cultivation of traits, and the inculcation of sound 
habits, will greatly depend upon the satisfaction attached to such connec- 
tions. Mental connections are strengthened by satisfiers, yet are not weak- 
ened by unpleasantness. Governments which use coercion or punishment 
to maintain social order are consequently operating upon erroneous prin- 
ciples. Punishment attached to criminal acts does not weaken these men- 
tal connections but only emphasizes them, says Dr. Thorndike, even though 
he has already admitted that science does not know all about these con- 
nections. Maintenance of good order is more successfully obtained by re- 
warding good deeds. When mankind will find satisfaction attached to the 
performance of honest labor and beneficial acts, there will be no need for 
direct punishment. Such is Dr. Thorndike’s land of promise. While we 
all should be elated at the prospects of such a future utopia, we wait in 
vain for the conclusive statement that will actually guarantee the proposal. 
The connection is without satisfaction. We are left wondering what ac- 
tivities should be rewarded and who will reward them? Perhaps even 
strange feelings of discomfort may arise within us as we contemplate our 
fellowmen acting as such powerful arbitrators, or as we consider that re- 
wards alone will hereafter be the protection of our life, liberty, and happi- 
ness. If we are inclined to be pessimistic, we may even experience sud- 
den fears lest perhaps good behavior and comfort become dangerously in- 
compatible; or lest some individuals obtain satisfaction in other ways 
than by good and honest behavior. Thus Dr. Thorndike’s land of promise 
loses its glitter as we lose confidence in the stability of conditioned con- 
nections. 


Biological genes plus environment make the man. Comparatively 
speaking it is not too difficult to provide a fairly acceptable environment 
for the majority of mankind. The great problems which confront our 
democracy originate in defective genes. Their solution lies in improving 
the quality of genes. Wars are instigated, crimes are committed, immor- 
ality is fostered by persons with defective genes. For the welfare of so- 
ciety it is incumbent upon government agencies to promote selective breed- 
ing which will guarantee for the future, men of high-quality genes. What 
democracy needs, says Dr. Thorndike, is quality, not quantity. In order 
to eliminate inferior men, we must eliminate inferior genes. At this point 
connectionism reaches a reductio ad absurdum. While democracy pro- 
claims that all men possess the right to life, liberty and happiness, con- 
nectionism asserts that such rights depend upon the quality of genes which 
make the man. Birth control, sterilization—these are the implements 
which will safeguard democracy, these are the means which will promote 
true social order and guarantee prosperity for society, present and future. 
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Dr. Thorndike’s connectionism has accomplished one great, though un- 
intended, objective; it proves, perhaps more than any other theory, to 
what extent true liberty and freedom are rooted in rationality. When man 
is said to be a physical mass of biological genes, he is accordingly subjected 
to the inexorable laws of scientific biology. What claims has he to liberty 
when his very existence would be made dependent upon the quality of 
genes possessed by his ancestors. Liberty is a rational right and possessed 
only by rational beings. The human person, alone, among mundane crea- 
tures, is so endowed. “A man then, is distinguished from individuals of 
any other species by the fact that he is master of his acts; others are acted 
on by natural forces, he alone acts in the fullest sense of the term. Thus 
the essence of personality is one with that of liberty; on the other hand 
liberty has its roots in rationality .. .”2 

In our modern world which prides itself in having utterly dispensed 
with such medieval taints as soul, free will, and rationality, the conse- 
quences of disregard for the human person and the acceptance of pagan 
doctrines are everywhere evident. Man now prides himself on being but 
another cog in the wheel of industry, or a pedigreed animal for pro- 
ducing offspring for increased military demands, or an instrument handy 
in the great game of warfare—certainly not, a person. Nor will true order 
and peace ever be possible until the intrinsic dignity of the human person 
is rightfully recognized. For there can be no peace without order, no 
order without law, no law without government which maintains due regard 
for basic human freedoms. Only when we will have returned to the funda- 
mental esteem for rationality and its corresponding rights, so clearly set 
forth in the principles of true democracy, will the present chaos return to 
order. Only then will true realism replace the paradoxical false realism of 
the cynical moderns. Man as the pivot of society can engender it with 
prosperity, only in the capacity of a rational, free being, never as a creature 
of instincts or a mass of biological genes. 


Discussion Topics 

1. Whether or not Dr. Thorndike was aware of the logical conclusions 
of his principles. ‘ 

2. Is there evidence of general acceptance of Dr. Thorndike’s tenets in 
the field of criminology or education? 

3. What may be said in favor of the “ reward theory ”? 

4, What may be said in favor of Dr. Thorndike’s topics for “ Welfare ” 
wherein there is no evidence of the value of the churches—even though 
they do help prevent “ illegitimates ”? 
Sister Marian Dovwores, 8.H.N. 
Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
2 Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, Trans. by A. H. C. 
Downes, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940, p. 202. 
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Problem (b): Propaganda and Education in Systems of Government 


The title of my problem is both impressive in sound and comprehensive 
enough in its scope as to be almost staggering. I shall, therefore, limit 
the topic to the following four points: 


1. A necessary distinction between propaganda and education ; 


2. An outline psychological analysis of propaganda, which will constitute 
the main body of this paper; 


8. An application to two political conditions; 
4. A foot-note for America. 


Propaganda, as a term, probably had its origin with Pope Urban in the 
seventeenth century as an expression of the organized missionary activity 
of the Church. In its present connotation the word came into common 
usage and rather general ill-repute during the first World War. Since then 
more than a hundred definitions have been given; research and experi- 
mentation have studied the sociological and psychological phenomena 
which it manifests; many psychologists have devoted all their attention to 
analyzing it. This rather academic interest in propaganda was heightened 
intensively and extensively since Communism appeared in Russia and 
Hitler took the reins of government in Germany. For, both these systems 
of government ‘ex professo’ employed, as never before in history, every 
form of propaganda to gain power, to sustain themselves in power, and 
to influence the rest of the world. Someone has well said that there now 
remain only two important armed forces with which any nation might 
hope to wage war successfully against another country; they are: atomic 
energy and propaganda. It might be added that the very success of 
atomic energy itself will largely depend upon the skillful manipulation 
of propaganda. 

Herr Goebbels held the honored and important post in Nazi Germany 
of Minister of Education and Propaganda. Though, as a matter of ob- 
jective and practice, there was hardly any difference between the two 
means of communication in Germany, they should not be considered the 
same. Neither may be consider the difference as simply good and bad, 
honest and dishonest propaganda. Though Prof. Martin might claim that 
“all propaganda is lies” 1 and Professor Lumley might write: “what we 
would like to point out is that the stimulus among civilized people which 
corresponds to the ‘ tainted wind’ among animals is propaganda, and prob- 
ably that is as good a name for propaganda as has ever been invented,” 2 
and even though people in general consider propaganda as an intellectual 
contamination, we can legitimately think of good and bad propaganda. 
Some have claimed that education is unintentional propaganda; there is 
some merit in that contention, because educators and students are each 
influenced by attitudes and suggestion in the process of learning which un- 


1 Everett D. Martin, The Behavior of Crowds, p. 54, New York, 1920. 
2 Frederick E. Lumley, The Propaganda Menace, p. 388, New York, 1933. 
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wittingly makes for participation in propaganda. Martin has suggested a 
good differentiation: “ The educator tries to tell people how to think; the 
propagandist, what to think.”8 Education, divorced of even unintentional 
propaganda, would almost restrict itself to pure science and pure mathe- 
matics. But let the chemist, for example, begin to teach that chemistry 
can alleviate all the problems of the universe, and then our chemist is no 
longer an educator, but a propagandist. Education must restrict itself to 
the quest of objective truth. 

What then is propaganda? Taking as a good working definition that 
which has been proposed by Doob, I would say with him that “propaganda — 
is a systematic attempt by an interested individual (or individuals) to con- 
trol the attitudes of groups of individuals through the use of suggestion 
and, consequently, to control their acions.”* This is intentional propa- 
ganda. Unintentional propaganda, which certainly exists, is the same ex- 
cept that we would not call it “a systematic attempt by interested in- 
dividuals.” The propagandist is interested in stimulating action; his goal 
is never contemplative. The distinctive thing about propaganda is that it 
does not make its appeal to motivation based upon reason, though the 
stimulation which it presents cannot be utterly devoid of all objectively 
true reasons. Otherwise, it would be an easy victim to the forces of 
counter-propaganda which ever exist. 

The environment of propaganda is some social group which finds itself 
in a state of real or imagined social conflict. If conflict does not exist it 
is the office of the propagandist to create conflict first, precisely that by 
suggestion he might lead the group to find the solution in the action which 
he desires. It is almost like the patent medicine advertisement which 
first suggests an ailment in order that it might then suggest the cure. 

Since propaganda employs suggestion instead of reason it has many 
advantages. The person receiving the suggestion is somewhat flattered be- 
cause suggestion all but supposes that the recipient would not require a 
demonstration. That is why the success of suggestion is in direct propor- 
tion, subjectively, to the intelligence and true education of the recipient. 
That is why, objectively considered, the prestige of the source of the sug- 
gestion is overwhelmingly more important than the truth of that which 
emanates from the source. LeBon accurately, and almost poetically, defines 
prestige as follows: “Whatever has been a ruling power in the world, 
whether it be ideas or men, has in the main enforced its authority by 
means of that irresistible force expressed by the word ‘ prestige’.”5 Prestige 
is important because it creates a submissive attitude on the part of the 
recipient toward the object or person with prestige. The submissive atti- 
tude in turn heightens suggestibility. Language itself, supposedly ordained 
to convey accurate meaning, easily becomes a medium of suggestion be- 


8E. D. Martin, Our Invisible Masters, Forum, 1929, v. 81, p. 145. 


4Leonard W. Doob, Propaganda Its Psychology and Technique, p. 75, 
New York, 1935. 


5 Gustav Le Bon, The Crowd, p. 147, London, 1922. 
6 Cf. Floyd H. Allport, Social Psychology, Boston, 1924. 
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cause of secondary meanings and connotations of words, and because so 
many terms are analogous. Another objective factor often contributing 
to suggestion and tending to arouse a submissive attitude is what might 
be termed an impression of universality. It is difficult for men to react 
to the contrary when the impression has been given that a great majority 
of men are being stimulated in the same way.? Another subjective factor 
makes suggestion the apt tool of propaganda. Propaganda, unlike per- 
suasion which appeals to the individual, is aimed at a group. The group 
itself is emotionally disturbed because of a real or imagined social conflict. 
All this makes the individual of the group a fine subject for suggestion. 
Because suggestion may be indirect, in which the individual does not per- 
ceive the suggester’s immediate purpose or even identity, much propaganda 
has been condemned as dishonest. 


Every theory of propaganda analysis gives due credit to suggestion. 
What suggestion achieves is debated among the psychologists. Biddle’s 
theory of emotional conditioning has many weak points. Instead, follow- 
ing the definition proposed, I would say that suggestion as employed in 
propaganda aims at controlling the attitudes of groups. Without accept- 
ing any Freudian or Behaviouristic philosophy, we can speak of attitudes 
which are central and segmental,8 dominant and latent, related and auxil- 
iary, as well as the interplay of attitudes which lead to a new integration 
or repression. For, attitude is a convenient way of referring to the pre- 
paredness for some future activity that preexists within the individual. 
We can also speak of the new mental set towards the propaganda-stimulus 
as a desired integration on the part of the propagandist; this integration 
becomes a new attitude emerging from the interplay of attitudes, emotions, 
and thoughts within the mental field as a result of the propaganda-stimu- 
lus. With these remarks in mind, we call attention to the following impor- 
tant psychological techniques employed by the propagandist to achieve a 
new integration: 

1. Since the propagandist must deal with the reality of the total 
complex internal and external environment of his subjects, knowing that 
he will be competing with other propagandists distracting to his objec- 
tive, he must choose the most impressive stimulation in order that his 
message will stand out; 

2. One of the best means to make his stimulation outstanding is to 
employ auxiliary attitudes; as auxiliary attitudes they induce people to 
perceive that which the propagandist wishes to be perceived; in the process 
of suggestion, this will give rise to related attitudes. A common example 
of this is an advertisement for oranges, on which appears the picture of a 
beautiful woman with a reference to the vitamin content of the oranges. 
The only desired ultimate integration is an attitude towards purchasing 
the oranges, the beautiful woman simply calling attention to the ad was 
the bait; the vitamin appeal was intended as a related attitude. 


7 Cf. Allport, op. cit. 


8 Allport, Psychology in Relation to Social and Political Problems, in 
Psychology at Work, pp. 200 ff., New York, 1932. 
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3. To increase the probability of perception and to reinforce it when 
once received the propagandist must use skilfully placed repetition of the 
stimulus; 

4. To bring his message within the range of as many as possible the 
stimulus must be simplified; this is particularly successful if such sim- 
plification, by means of a scientific term or slogan only, flatters the re- 
cipient into believing himself informed on some scientific or erudite mat- 
ter. The vitamin exploitation is a good example; what will be done with 
atomic energy remains to be seen. 

5. Since most people have an opportunity to learn the propagandist’s 
aim, using direct suggestion, he will more often employ revealed propa- 
ganda; often, however, particularly if the propagandist realizes that his 
ultimate objective would only cause repression or would be difficult to 
grasp, he will employ concealed propaganda. In concealed propaganda 
the propagandist refrains from stating his aim and by means of indirect 
suggestion arouses related attitudes; once aroused these create a new 
attitude; the recipient is now disposed for the stimulus which was in- 
tended for him from the beginning. The propagandist may at this stage, 
if necessary, reveal his aim, but only when the moment is opportune so 
that this aim can be integrated into the recently aroused related attitudes. 
To illustrate this for yourself, just recall the various techniques used in the 
promotion of the sale of war bonds. 

6. In arousing the desiring integration the propagandist will constantly 
suggest related attitudes which will become part of the new integration; 
preferably, he will employ attitudes which are already dominant or which 
will likely become dominant over a period of time; whenever possible, 
he will attempt to arouse central rather than segmental as related atti- 
tudes; he will with frequent variation stimulate many different auxiliary 
attitudes. Above all else, the final aim of the propagandist is to arouse 
such an integration as will release itself in action. , 

Since the propagandist, whether he accepts the fact of a man’s freedom 
of choice or not, knows that he is dealing with human beings with all 
their individual differences, his science, like all other forms of psychology, 
must always contend with the unpredictable. And practical man that he 
is, and intent upon achieving an all-absorbing objective, more than all 
other people it is the propagandist who seeks to control the unpredictable. 
This will guide him in selection of prestige, in eliciting auxiliary submis- 
sive attitudes, in varying the type of propaganda employed—now revealed. 
now concealed, by preventing the integration from disintegration or re- 
maining latent by judicious repetition and by stimulation to some prompt 
action as an outlet for the new attitude, which in turn will heighten 
suggestibility to further and new suggestion. Two other techniques are 
at his disposal. The propagandist must create a favorable impression for 
his cause, he must render individuals submissive, he must prevent them 
from becoming antagonistic. To accomplish all this he must not permit 
himself to arouse within them conflicting attitudes through his own stimu- 
lation. Often, however, if he presented his message in its original form or 
in its whole truth, he would arouse conflicting attitudes. This forces the 
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propagandist to employ suppression, distortion, and even fabrication. It 
is this phase of propaganda which has put the propagandist in bad odor. 
It is this same psychological function, however, of limiting the stimulus- 
situation in order to regulate people’s stereotypes and attitudes which is 
the very essence of all censorship. Thus the propagandists will make posi- 
tive and deliberate use of the fallacies of argumentation presented in dia- 
lectic and rhetoric courses. Another means at the disposal of the propa- 
gandist to reduce the sphere of unpredictabilitg is to achieve primacy 
among his competitors. There is abundant psychological evidence to show 
that the initial stereotype and integration has a degree of inertia which 
does not easily lend itself to the kind of re-integration sought by com- 
peting propagandists.® Thus, the strong appeal of all propagandists to 
the young and the need of vigilance to exclude bad propaganda | as much 
as possible from our processes of education for the young. 

There are two applications which I will attempt to make ine with 
regard to two political conditions which may chance to exist. A nation 
might find itself in a state of conflict. In this condition propaganda and 
counter-propaganda flourish, with an all-out employment of the psycho- 
logical techniques which we have mentioned. When conflict does not 
exist, the propagandist must first create conflict, before suggesting his reso- 
lution of the induced conflict. In this process he will first enlist propa- 
gandists, win influential sources of prestige, and ally his desired integra- 
tion with preexisting auxiliary attitudes towards which his potential sub- 
jects are already favorably inclined. It would be interesting, in this con- 
nection, to raise here the question which agitated sociologists like Comte: 
how can a man be both a reflection of society and simultaneously the 
agent which changes society? Certainly, we live in a different world 
today because Luther, Rousseau, Descartes, and Marx present that dilemma. 
Enough to say that, in a society where social conflict does not yet exist, 
it is the function of those who would maintain a “status quo” to be 
vigilant in understanding and seizing upon the opportune time to begin 
the process of counter-propaganda before a social revolution takes place 
before their very eyes. The surprise expressed by the Germans Social 
Democrats when Hitler was made Chancellor is reminiscent of the tragic 
amazement which pervaded the families of Louis XVI and Nicholas II 
before they were executed. The German Socialists had ignored the Nazis 
too long, the royal houses imagined that revolutions could be prevented 
by jailing or murdering a handful of revolutionists. 

Finally, a footnote for America. Politically we consider ourselves a 
democracy. Now that the war is over we might consider ourselves free 
from the threat of any form of Fascist totalitarianism, and, because Rus- 
sia has been our ally, we might be entertaining equal security against all 
threats of Communistic totalitarianism. But there are some serious ques- 
tions which we should be putting to ourselves. Many social conflicts exist 
within our own country, and there are definite signs of increase as to 
number and intensity. What attitudes are emerging from these conflicts? 


9F, H. Lund, The Psychology of Belief, Jour. Abn. and Soc. Psychol., 
1925, v. 20, pp. 63-81 and ensiias 
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Who are either sponsoring these conflicts or blocking their solution? Who 
are controlling these groups who find themselves in social conflict? Let 
us not be deceived by figures which might show that the number of actual 
Communists in America is small. Remember that Communism in America 
is still enlisting propagandists and building up prestige as the necessary 
preliminary stage to propagandizing the country at large. Note, how 
auxiliary attitudes made it unpopular to speak an ill word against Com- 
munistic Russia when we were military allies. Patriotism, friendship, our 
hatred for Germany, the stereotyped American attitudes towards physical — 
courage and material prosperity have been powerful auxiliary attitudes to 
change our attitude towards Communistic Russia during the past five years. 
In any totalitarian country it is easy to protect the existing political sys- 
tem against any form of counter-propaganda. Our American freedom of 
speech makes it more necessary for us to be vigilant, to prepare and issue 
sound counter-propaganda when necessary, to examine the aims of those 
who do control the American press, radio, and other avenues of propa- 
ganda, and, especially, to know and observe the thought and aims of edu- 
cators in America. Education in America has all too frequently been not 
only a source of unintentional propaganda, but the tool of intentional 
propagandists. Finally, we must reexamine the meaning and value of 
American democracy. We need, if you will pardon the borrowing of a 
phrase, to discover, as Professor Stace has attempted to do in his The 
Destiny of Western Man, a rational justification for our faith in our own 
American political system. 
Francis X. O’Remy, 8J. 

St. Louis University, 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Eruics anD PuiosopHy or Society Division: Panel: Aucustinp OsaniAcH, 
ArtHur Keizer, THEoporE GiiM. 


Problem (a): Democratic Principles as the Basis for World Organization 


“ As individuals we are subject to the stars, 
As persons we rule them.” 


These significant words of the famous neo-scholastic, M. Maritain, we 
use for our text. The problem before us is a large one, to give a mere 
intelligent outline of which, could not be done adequately outside several 
hours. We shall try to summarize the essential points. 

The word Democracy, perhaps more than any other word in our lan- 
guage, has a tendency to become beclouded in confusing mists—especially 
so, since contradictory political, economic and cultural systems classify 
their aims, purposes and ideals under that much misunderstood term. 
Political structures that are essentially and fundamentally contradictory are 
all using almost identical slogans in their profession of what they call 
Democracy. In proclaiming their ideals, they all seem to be imbued with 
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the same spirit. They all aim at the increased development of economic 
resources, so that the common man might have increased opportunities for 
his proper social development, so that he might achieve happiness, which 
he according to his nature should pursue. We should go deeply into the 
principles whence these aspirations flow, if we want to see, that in spite 
of the seeming agreement in their wording, these systems differ essentially 
in their fundamental concepts of persons, justice, freedom, right order, 
etc. False systems do not realize that as individuals we may be regarded 
as mere fragments of matter, parts of the universe, since “ individual” can 
refer to a stone, or a dog, or a tree, as well as to a man. (In a state made 
up of individuals, each individual is completely joined to the social whole. 
He is one in millions.) A person is an individual, it is true, but he is 
more. He is master of his actions and has an intellect and will, capable 
of freely choosing his ends and the means to attain them. Such a one is 
not ruled by the stars; he rules them. The Christian outlook on Democ- 
racy is always based on the dignity of the person. (But here we are not 
discussing how far the democratic ideal is realized in our own country. 
We are looking at the principles in relation to world order.) 

Characteristically fearless and outspoken are our venerable Bishops 
in their recent joint statement issued after their meeting in Washington, 
when they say: “Sometimes Russia uses our vocabulary, and talks of 
democracy and rights, but it attaches distorted meanings to the words... 
We see God-given, inviolable human rights in every person, and we know 
democracy as the free collaboration under law of citizens in a free country. 
There is a clash of ideologies. The frank recognition of these differences 
is preliminary to any sincere effort in realistic world cooperation for peace. 
The basis of this cooperation must be mutual adherence to justice.” To- 
wards the end of that document we read: “We know that democracy is 
as capable of solving the admittedly difficult problems of peace as it has 
shown itself in war.” 

The clash of ideologies of which our Hierarchy speaks calls for a brief 
resumé here of the essential distinction between Democracy and Totali- 
tarianism, especially that form of Totalitarianism which masquerades under 
the guise of Democracy. In simple language Democracy may be said to be 
“government of the people, by the people and for the people”; and 
_ Totalitarianism is government by an individual, whether that individual be 
a real individual or an oligarchy, with no regard for the rights of the 
governed. Totalitarianism is a system which claims to be vested with the 
unlimited, supreme, irresponsible power, so that all individual liberties 
are suppressed, and according to which the citizen is the pawn of the 
state, the sole arbiter of his rights. 

In his Christmas message of last year (1944) Our Holy Father Pius 
XII says that whatever form the individual people chooses regardless of 
the external structure of the state, it is a true democracy if the individual 
man is the subject, foundation and end of the social order, and not a mere 
passive element thereof. “Two rights which democracies guarantee,” says 
Our Holy Father, “as the very term democracy implies, are that they 
shall have full freedom to set forth their own views of the duties and sac- 
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rifices imposed upon them, and that they will not be compelled to obey 
without being heard.” He continues to say: “The democratic form is 
the need of our day because of the extent of the sacrifices demanded of 
all citiezns by government, and because the activity of the modern state 
is so vast and so decisive. In a true democracy, the citizen must have 
the right to hold his own personal opinion, to express it freely, and to 
urge its adoption for the common good.” (Cf. Pius XII and Democracy. 
Tr. Rev. J. B. Harney, CS.P. Discussion club outline, Rev. Gerald 
Treacy, 8.J.) 

Our Holy Father also assures the world that sane democracies can © 
solve international problems, and tells of the necessity of a supra-national 
organization. He says: “ An essential point in any future international ar- 
rangement will be the formation of an organization for the maintenance 
of peace. This organization will be vested by common consent with su- 
preme authority, and with power to smother in its germinal stage any 
threat of isolated or collective aggression.” 

To avoid delving deeply, let us accept the definition of democracy from 
those who have given the matter most thorough and studious investiga- 
tion. Father Farrell and Mortimer Adler have surely delved deeply into 
the Theory of Democracy as is evident from their most scholarly articles 
which appeared in the Thomist. (Cf. “ The Theory of Democracy”: Mor- 
timer Adler and Walter Farrell, O.P. The Thomist: Vol. III, nos. 3, 4; 
Vol. IV., nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VI, nos. 1, 2,3.) They remind us again and 
again, however, “to avoid a too hasty or a too simple application of our 
thesis to current events.” They tell us that “the word ‘Democracy’ 
through its use in propaganda of all sorts, has come to stand for almost 
anything that one can be politically for or against.” They ask their read- 
ers not to identify “democracy with the existing governments of England 
and the United States.” They “seriously doubt whether in the world 
today there is any people whose physical, economic, cultural and moral 
attainments are yet adequate for the full practice of Democracy.” 

Democracy can be precisely defined,” they tell us, “as constitutional 
government in which legitimate power is exercised for the community’s 
well-being, in which all men actively participate as citizens, and any man 
is entitled to hold office, and in which the political activity of all (both 
officers and citizens) is directed to the ultimate political ideal and human 
happiness.” (Cf. Thomist, p. 422.) 

By constitutional government is meant that which is founded on defi- 
nite principles which determine the will of the people as a whole, prin- 
ciples which determine the extent of the civil authority over the citizen, 
and which define the division of the functions of the government. The 
essential of democracy is the participation in the government by all the 
citizens. Democratic principles, then, declare the equality of all citizens 
because all are persons created in the image and likeness of God. All 
men are equal in their right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
This right they receive from nature. The logical conclusion of the two 
scholars in their discussion of Democracy is, that Democracy as they de- 
fined it is the best form of government, absolutely speaking, even though 
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it may not be the best form relatively, because the conditions necessary 
for its complete functioning might not be present. They further argue: 
“That form of government which is on moral grounds the best absolutely, 
must also be the best relative to that set of circumstances which are per- 
fect conditions of social life. In so far as the relatively best conditions do 
not exist, the absolutely best and the relatively best will be divergent; 
relative to less perfect conditions, a form of government which is inferior 
absolutely will be the best relatively because most suited to these con- 
crete conditions.” 

Looking at the preamble of the American Constitution we must con- 
clude that the American political system is the relatively best form of 
government in existence. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of Government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the Right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to in- 
stitute new Government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem likely to effect 
their Safety and Happiness.” 


It is so, precisely because it is nothing other than a fearless declaration of 
Catholic principles. It proclaims God as Creator; it affirms that every man 
is a person equal to all other men in personality which is declared to be 
sacred and inviolable, having rights which flow from the dignity of being 
person. It declares the right of the citizens to select for themselves the 
form of government which they think best, and the right to alter it when 
necessity demands change. In a word, it proclaims the natural law, the 
law of reason and conscience which is the reflection of the Eternal Divine 
Law. These principles are the core of the American system of government, 
and of democracy as defined by our two scholars mentioned above. De- 
mocracy, however, is not merely a defined technical set of governing prin- 
ciples. It has a spirit, and “it is the spirit that quickeneth.” The Spirit 
of Democracy includes the true concept of the dignity of man, of the 
sacredness of the family, of the equality of all before the justice under law. 
It includes security and sovereignty and especially equal protection and 
freedom for all. 

World organization must be based on freedom, not on any kind of 
freedom, but on Christian freedom, which sums up all the freedoms which 
are so succinctly included in the famous four. One of the chief objectives 
of Democracy i: te protect and preserve the genuine values of our entire 
social tradition of freedom in the material and spiritual sense, even in the 
face of those forces that would hope to destroy it. (Cf. Judgment of the 
Nations, p. 186. C. Dawson.) 

Does Democracy, or as we know it in its rather limited political signi- 
ficance, give this assurance? Does it embrace the whole gamut of values 
that are to be preserved at all costs? This is far more basic than any 
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political organization or even any form of government.- Freedom. This 
is a gigantic word that certainly has been abused by politicians and poets, 
by men and nations. It is the center around which revolves so many 
hopes and fears, so many dreams and visions. We hear of freedom of the 
will, freedom of thought, of speech, of the individual, of the nations. 
Freedom from fear, from want, freedom of everything men hold dear, free- 
dom from everything men naturally despise. 

Let us cursorily examine some of the essentials of Democracy, such as, 
Equality, the Right to Freedom, Security and Sovereignty. 


1. Equality indicates that the binding force of law should be equally 
applied to every person. In the international sphere it would mean 
that all nations are equal under law. 

2. The Right to Freedom: In the international sphere this would mean 
that every nation should be free and independent with the right to 
exercise this freedom so long as it does not infringe on the freedom 
of the other nations. 

3. Security: In the international sphere this would mean that the se- 
curity of each nation can be realized only by the united efforts of 
all the other nations to make secure the rights of each. Neutrality 
and isolationism are necessarily ruled out, for they are contrary to 
this principle. 

4. Sovereignty resides in the people. In the international sphere this - 
would mean that the universality of citizens bestows, by the separa- 
tion of powers, on individual nations, only such authority as has its 
source in universal sovereignty. This would be a Declaration of 
Interdependence which would limit national soveerignty, ban neu- 
trality and isolationism by creating an organization which would 
have the power to carry out these principles, and apply sanctions to 
any nation transgressing against the established principles and laws. 


With General Democratic Charter, it might not matter a great deal 
what forms of government are adopted by the individual nations. In any 
democratic organization the selection of leaders presents a problem. Those 
most qualified, those most capable, irrespective of origin, wealth, rank, of 
vision, of leadership, should be chosen by the consent of all; and if a 
mistake has been made in the selection, if those selected are not what they 
were thought to be, then there should be some means at hand for depos- 
ing these rulers, and selecting others more worthy and more capable to 
take their places. 

The attempt of statesmen to solve perhaps the greatest problem that 
has confronted man from the beginning, to establish a constitution or a 
charter for world order, is embodied in the United Nations Organization. 
On its completion the United Nations Organization will have six principal 
organs supplemented by various committees, agencies and commissions. 


1.A General Assembly of all nations, each with one vote, responsible 
for the policies of the world organization. (The Conference in San 
Francisco may be regarded as the first meeting. The next is to take 
place next month.) (January, 1946.) 

2.The Security Council of eleven, in continuous session, with the Big 
Five as permanent members, to take action—diplomatic, economic, 
or military—to prevent or stop wars. 
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3.An Economic and Social Council of eighteen members, elected by 
the assembly, each holding a seat for three years, to promote the 
well-being of peoples and respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. This Council will work through various specialized agen- 
cies as the International Labor Organization, the International 
Monetary Fund and Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, etc. 


4.A Trusteeship Council to supervise the administration of dependent 
peoples under the world organization, and to help them toward self- 
government or independence. 


5. An International Court of Justice for the settlement of legal dis- 
putes. 


6.A Secretariat to do the day-by-day work, with a Secretary General 
as its chief officer.* 


(* Cf. sheets published by American Association for the United Nations, 
Inc.) 


Through this machinery, the nations of the world, both great and small 
are expected to work together as United Nations to keep the peace. 
Each member nation has promised to: 


(1) Fulfill its obligations under the Charter. 
(2) Settle disputes by peaceful means. 


(3) Refrain from the threat or use of force in its relation with other 
nations. 


(4) Cooperate in police action to prevent or stop war. 
(5) Give no help to any aggressor. 


(6) Cooperate in the solution of economic, social, and other humani- 
tarian questions. 


At the closing session of the San Francisco Conference, President Tru- 
man remarked: “If we had had this Charter a few years ago—and above 
all the will to use it—millions now dead would be alive. If we should fal- 
ter in our will to use it, millions now living will surely die . . . Let us have 
it firmly in mind that we start today from a good beginning and, with 
our eye always on the final objective, let us march forward.” 


The functions of the General Assembly are certainly comprehensive. Its 
aims are high. John Foster Dulles tells us in the October issue of For- 
eign Affairs that “the General Assembly, directly or through its Economic 
and Social Council, is charged: to promote international cooperation in 
economic, social, cultural, educational and health fields; to assist in the 
realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all, without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, and, in this connection, to 
establish a commission on Human Rights; to promote higher standards 
of living, full employment and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; to coordinate the policies and activities of what the 
Charter calls ‘ specialized agencies’, such as the World Bank and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization; to promote the development and codifica- 
tion of international law; to recommend measures for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of any situation likely to impair the general welfare or friendly rela- 
tions among nations; to deal with colonial trusteeships for non-strategic 
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areas; and generally to discuss any matter within the scope of the Charter 
—thus assuming the role of a ‘town meeting of the world’ where public 
opinion is focussed as an effective force.” 

Even though this list is not complete it is certainly sufficient to show 
forth the gigantic task before the General Assembly; and also sufficient 
to point out its democratic nature. 

The United Nations Organization confers, “ primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security” upon The Security 
Council which is continuously in session. This is most important. Eleven 
capable statesmen should by their constant vigilance be able to “spot” 
trouble in its infancy, and stifle it before it matures. Prime ministers and 
foreign ministers are invited to attend its periodic meetings. The Council 
is made up ‘of only eleven members. Five of these eleven seats are 
permanently occupied by the Big Five, enjoying very special powers. May 
its democracy in this regard be challenged? May it not be said to be 
vastly inferior in that respect to the absolute juridical equality of the 
inter-American system, for example, which is fully safeguarded and ap- 
proved in Article 52 of the United Nations Charter. 

The other six seats are to be rotated among the smaller nations by 
election of the Genera] Assembly. Each of these nations will occupy a 
seat for two years. The functions of the Security Council are two-fold: 
(1) It must promote the peaceful settlement of disputes; (2) It must pre- 
vent or put an end to aggression. It is the executive arm of the Organi- 
zation. . 

The Economic and Social Council is the executive committee of th 
Assembly consisting of eighteen members elected by the Assembly each 
nation holding its seat for three years. Issues are decided by simple ma- 
jority vote. There is no distinction here between great and small nations. 
Its functions are most important to peace and welfare. It studies matters 
pertaining to economic, social, cultural, educational welfare of the nations. 
Its most important duty is to make recommendations for the promotion 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms. The preamble of the Charter 
explicitly states that the maintenance of the dignity of the human person 
is one of its chief purposes. We read in Chapter I that one of its purposes 
is “To achieve international cooperation ... and in encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all.” (Are they all 
unanimous in their philosophy of right and freedom?) To achieve this 
the Economic and Social Council shall appoint a commission on human 
rights. Herein the good wili of the nations must play a most important 
role. The result of this commission, if carried out properly, could be an 
international Bill of Rights. It will require much work to break down the 
racial and religious prejudices and general minority oppression which 
exist in no small measure even in Democratic America. 

It would require too much time to comment in any detail on the other 
principal organs of control of the organization. Each is designed to a great 
part in a magnificent whole. 

Our Bishops say, “The Charter which emerged from the San Fran- 
cisco Conference . . . does not provide for a sound institutional organiza- 
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tion of the International Society . . . Nevertheless, our country acted 
wisely in deciding to participate in this world organization . . . From the 
provision in the Charter, for calling a Constituent Assembly in the future, 
there comes the hope that in time, the defects may be eliminated, and we 
may have a sound, institutional organization of the international commu- 
nity, which will develop, not through mere voluntary concessions of the 
nations, but from the recognition of the rights and duties of international 
society .. . We must indeed aim at collaborating with all of our allies in 
the making of a good peace. There are, however, concessions which we 
dare not make because they are immoral and destructive of genuine 
peace.” 


Our Bishops realized the serious inadequacies of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, especially in its designed failure to legislate for the Organization 
and to set up an international police force which would see that these 
laws were carried out, or to establish a body to make laws hereafter. All 
that will surely come later. However, in spite of such apparent inade- 
quacies, the Charter is a noble effort in the light of circumstances as they 
really exist. It would be easy enough to construct a better Charter, if the 
conditions of things were disregarded. Herein lies the difference between 
the work of the mere theorist and the practical statesman;—the states- 
man must strain every effort to put correct political theory into action. 
The Charter as it is today can certainly boast of its grim reality. It em- 
phasizes, perhaps unwittingly, the trust and lack of trust, the hopes and 
the fears, the strength and the weaknesses of man such as he is. It is to 
be hoped that some day it will be a much improved document after its 
revision. The delegates and their assistants and technical advisors gave 
this a great deal of consideration and subjected it to much debate. They 
concluded that about ten years should elapse before the Charter could be 
revised and reviewed with any measure of success. They thereby gave the 
world to believe that they hoped for a change of present conditions which 
necessitated the Charter being couched in its present form. Its most sig- 
nificant achievement, perhaps, was its declaration of war on injustice ‘and 
intolerance and economic poverty, which it regarded as the common 
enemies of all the United Nations, in the face of which they must remain 
united, so that they may have the strength to conquer. Thus a unity for 
peace was born of a unity for war. Towards the end of the Conference 
mutual confidence, which was somewhat withheld at the beginning, grew 
stronger and wider. The next meeting of the General Assembly (we may 
regard the San Francisco Conference as the first) will take place next 
month. It will have a vast program set before it. 


Above all, the General Assembly should be inspired by the words of 
General Douglas MacArthur in his address at the surrender of Japan. “We 
have had our last chance. If we do not now devise some greater and 
more equitable system, Armageddon will be at our door. The problem is 
basically theological and involves a spiritual recrudescence and improve- 
ment of human character that will synchronize with our almost matchless 
advance in science, art, literature, and all material and cultural develop- 
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ments of the last two thousand years. It must be of the Spirit if we are 
to save the flesh.” 


How democratic is this United Nations Organization? Have the smaller 
states equal rights with the great? If such were the case in all matters, 
that is, if the five great powers lessened their might to be equal to .that 
of the forty-five smaller ones, would it be possible for the organization to 
secure sufficient power to prevent aggression. Does the Charter seem to 
offer a compromise between these two points of view? In the General 
Assembly two-thirds majority, in most cases, decides an issue. In the 
Economic and Social Council there seems to be no distinction between 
great and small powers, nor are there any permanent members. All na- 
tions get their turn. A simple majority vote decides matters of this Coun- 
cil. The Trusteeship Council is to be made up of nations that have terri- 
tories in their trust, together with an equal number of nations who have 
not trust territories. Of the four United Nations governing bodies, the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the Trusteeship Council, the second, the Security Council, seems 
to be more on the side of the Big Five. 


Therefore, there is only one of the four major governing bodies in 
which the great powers may legally exercise a veto. It is evident, however, 
that these great powers, which have half the population of the world under 
their jurisdiction, must exercise a most considerable influence on these 
Councils. From a legal viewpoint, however, their votes are only of equal 
importance with those of the smaller nations. There are some exceptions 
even to these general rules, for example in the reference to amendment 
to the Charter. Amendments will become effective when they have been 
adopted by two-thirds vote of the Assembly and ratified. The two-thirds 
must include the Big Five. 


The object of the United Nations Organization is peace with justice 
under law. In the last analysis, the moral responsibility of all nations, and 
especially of the greater powers must be the foundation of world order, 
because upon moral responsibility, and upon it alone can rest securely the 
full realization of peace. Planning a formula of legal institutions is not 
enough. If it is not enough in the national scheme, it certainly is not in 
the international. Man is not, as deterministic and mechanistic psychology 
would have us believe, subject completely to institutional environment, no 
matter how be may be influenced by them. Man is free; and can become 
guilty of breaking the law. The universal moral law written by God on the 
fleshly tablets of man’s heart must, therefore, be accepted by all. Any 
formula of legal planning will never work until all nations, especially the 
powerful nations, accept the existence of a universal moral law. This is 
the first step to peace with equal justice for all. Justice must always, 
however, be seasoned by charity which is the bond of perfection, and the 
foundation for the common brotherhood of man in the true sense of the 
word. 


We Catholics represent a very considerable portion of the population 
of the world. We have the genuine tradition of the brotherhood of man 
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through a common sonship of one Father dating back certainly 1945 years 
if not longer, and never lost by us, although, to our shame, we have allowed 
our charity to be overborne too long in the international world. This 
tradition we should now rekindle, and set afire with it, the United Nations 
Organization. We should seek every opportunity to achieve this. We 
should speak as members of the one universal undivided Church, and not 
primarily as Catholics of this or that nation. 


This could be achieved by the international organization of Catholics 
with the purpose of securing the application of Catholic principles in world 
government. By Catholic here we mean, of course, simply those principles 
based not on revelation and theology but on nature and reason. Now we 
are not organized. Too few Catholics take a lively interest in international 
affairs. Too few do too little to shape the foreign policies of their own 
lands. We have not as yet forged any link of consultation or cooperation 
with Catholics of other countries in such matters. Catholics should arise 
from their lethargy, because many of the most important aspects of human 
existence with which the Catholic ethic is deeply concerned, will, hence- 
forth, be regulated on the international rather than the national level. 
These are concerns fateful for our destinies, and we should not hand them 
over without question to any Big Three or Big Four or Big Five. As 
Catholics we should have our say. At these critical times, four hundred 
millions of people who know they have the truth should not stand idly by. 
We should organize our own international associations into one big Inter- 
national Catholic Confederation. Then our duty would be to secure 
recognition from the United Nations Organization. Why not in this way 
give a trial to our philosophy organized to secure “the realization of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion”. Articles 13, 33, 36, 52, 57, 59, 62, 64, 68, 
70, 71 and 96 of the United Nations Charter have a bearing on the possible 
international recognition of a Catholic International Confederation; and 
warrant, even though unwittingly, perhaps, the recognition and utilization 
of such a confederation. Such a union of nations would be conducive to lead- 
ing other Christian sects to join with it, and would be above dispute, for 
its higher motives would raise it to a higher level for the administration of 
unprejudiced justice. Its recognition could be somewhat like that which 
was accorded the International Red Cross by the Geneva Convention. Is 
not the promotion of peace even more worthy than the alleviation of 
physical misery? It might be objected here that the Red Cross is non- 
sectarian. That is true, but Catholics, as such, are already an international 
group even though not organized as such, except in the spiritual sphere. A 
Catholic Confederation, as Catholic, could command the allegiance of 
Catholics all over the world, and would therefore have a strength and 
unity which a non-sectarian organization could not have. As International, 
and as Catholic, it would be more free from national and racial prejudices 
than could any other alliance of national peace associations. Its aims and 
purposes would be for the benefit of all mankind, for it realizes in the most 
sensible manner, the genuine, true meaning of the brotherhood of man. 
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In the words of Our Holy Father: “Let us rekindle in ourselves the 
spirit of love; let us hold ourselves ready to collaborate with our faith and 
our hands, after the most extensive, disastrous and bloody cataclysm of all 
history, to reconstruct from the pile of material and moral ruins a world 
which the bonds of brotherly love will weld in peace”. (Pope’s Plea to 
Warring Nations, p. 19.) 

JaMes C, LINEHAN 
St. Edward’s Seminary 
Kenmore, Washington 


Problem (b): Proposed Aids and Possible Obstacles to World Order. 


The global extent of the war recently ended and the diabolical destruc- 
tiveness of the new weapons of war has brought bluntly before the peoples 
of the world the realization that they must resolutely and cooperatively 
face the alternative of finding a peaceful solution of international differ- 
ences or resign themselves to a future of hardship, fear and possible 
destruction. That the people are aware of this terrifying dilemma is 
evident on all sides. Perhaps at no period in history has the attitude of 
peoples towards effective steps to secure freedom and peace been so en- 


couraging to those who have the responsibility of leading the nations to 
these two objectives. 


That governments realize the need of quick and effective action is also 
evident, though the extent to which the great nations are willing to go in 
adopting the means to these ends is somewhat doubtful. It is the big 
nations which must bear the chief responsibility towards peace as they did 
towards victory in the war and there are encouraging signs that they are 
willing to go at least part of the way in compromising their differences and 
removing or neutralizing the forces that inevitably lead to war and ruin. 

At the outset I submit that in spite of the formidable obstacles to the 
establishment of a stable, peaceful world-order, we-cannot afford to give 
way to the fatalistic attitude that war is inevitable and that therefore 
whatever we do is doomed to failure. War is not an “ Act of God”. It is 
brought on and permitted by men and nations and by the same token can 
be forbidden and prevented by men and nations. And even though we 
may not be able to eliminate all war, our obligation to do what we can 
must be evident to all. And to accomplish our objectives we must, in the 


present state of international relations, rely on the leadership of the great 
world powers. 


It is true that in the past the great Powers have been chiefly responsible 
for creating conditions conducive to war. We need only recall the encroach- 
ments of Germany on her smaller neighbors, the attempts of Mussolini to 
subjugate Ethiopia, the encroachments of Japan in Korea and Manchuria, 
and farther back, the imperialistic policies of Great Britain and France and 
even the dollar-diplomacy of our own expanding era. And whenever one 
of the big Powers embarked upon a war-provoking program, the others 
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have all too often failed to take any measures to prevent the evil other 
than to form protective alliances and by means of power blocks to protect 
their own interests. They have failed by default and must take respons- 
ibility. The renowned Swiss journalist, William Martin, speaking of the 
difficulties of the League of Nations, declared that “It is an idea absolutely 
false and which takes no account of experience, to believe that the small 
states make the path of the League more difficult. The contrary is true. 
All the political difficulties which have endangered peace in the past have 
been produced among the great powers...”.1 In the same strain M. 
Avenol said “it never has happened that a state of the second or third 
order has vetoed a decision which did not directly concern it, and on which 
the greater states were in agreement.” 2 

The big Powers have on occasions even blocked moves of the smaller 
nations that seemed to be to their benefit and in the interest of peace. 
Great Britain in 1932 vetoed an agreement providing for a 10% tariff cut 
between Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands. Russia opposed a 
Scandinavian confederation and similar ones in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. The United States has discouraged a united Europe through fear 
that it would be dominated by Germany. 

In recent times the great powers likewise, in spite of statements of their 
peaceful intentions, have failed to remove the causes of suspicion among 
the smaller states and even among themselves. Russia’s actions in her 
spheres of influence, her claims to exclusive control of certain conquered 
areas and her setting up of puppet governments has called for criticism 
even among her allies. Iran is a case in point. The great powers had 
complimented Iran for her contribution to victory, and guaranteed her 
independence, but now Russia refuses to withdraw her troops from that 
country, thus effectively preventing the Iranian government from suppress- 
ing rebellious forces. Great Britain’s handling of the Palestine problem 
lends room for doubt as to her willingness or her ability to settle larger 
problems. And the profferred help of the United States has not accom- 
plished any noticeable good. The Indonesian embroglio is another case in 
point. And just to mention one more case—one which must be condemned 
by all who believe in fair treatment of backward peoples, is the destruction 
by the British of at least two villages in Java in reprisal for the killing of 
British aviators there. Add to this the statement of former Prime-Minister 
Winston Churchill that he had not become his country’s first Minister in 
order to preside at the liquidation of his Majesty’s empire. The demand 
attributed to the late United States Secretary of State, Frank Knox, that 
the United States retain certain Pacific islands, some of which formerly 
belonged to our allies, has drawn suspicion even upon our own country. 
Finally, we may say that the insistence of the great nations, especially 
Russia and the United States, upon the retention of the veto clause in the 


1Quoted by Howard B. Calderword, “Some Comments on Postwar 
International Organization”, The Quarterly Review (1945), p. 113. 
2 Ibid. 


8 Cf. “Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco,” in supplement to Fortune, 
(May 1945), p. 7. : 
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United Nations Charter, has given point to criticisms of their sincerity. 
The smaller states were compelled to accept the veto clause or see their 
hopes of a United Nations organization fade into oblivion. Some of these 
nations accepted the situation so reluctantly that they preferred to abstain 
from voting on the issue, thus giving the Big Five, a victory by default 


The issue at San Francisco was clearly drawn. It was either the Charter 
with the veto power or no Charter at all. Senator Connolly dramatically 
tore up a copy of the Charter during a speech and reminded the nations 
that if they refused to ratify the veto they would be guilty of tearing up . 
the charter itselfi—5 so a defeat of the veto by the small nations would 
have been a too costly victory. And this decisive alternative left to the 
smaller state is not rendered more palatable by the fact that a clause in 
the Charter declares that the organization is based in the “sovereign 
equality of peace-loving states.” ® 


From all of the above it is evident that the great powers must recede 
somewhat from their extreme positions and refrain from policies and 
activities which trend to destroy the confidence of the smaller states in 
their sincerity. Their real task is to reconcile the ideas of sovereignty and 
equality 7 and that has not been satisfactorily accomplished, even in the 
charter. 


For a thorough-going reform of the ills of the world the nations must 
seek to eliminate causes of disturbances in the ideological and moral, the 
economic and financial, and the political sphere. Most important of these 
is the ideological and moral sphere. It is regrettable that a set of primary 
principles has not been more specifically included in the United Nations 
Charter for the guidance of the nations in their relations with one another. 
In the present status of religion and morals in the international sphere, 
such a goal is not immediately attainable, but its necessity must never be 
lost sight of. 


Among the principles that should be reorganized as fundamental to the 
successful operation of a world organization to secure peace and cooperation 
among the nations, first place should be given to the recognition by the 
nations of their dependence upon God and their obligation of observing 
the moral law in their dealings with one another. 

As our Holy Father has said: “ Within the limits of a new order founded 
on moral principles, there is no place for the persecution of religion and of 
the Church. Such persecutions should be condemned and united efforts 
made to eliminate them. Such a Christian conception of the state is a 
necessary and fundamental condition for the security of nations and the 


4Cf. Sigrid’ Arne, The United Nations Primer, (New York, 1945), pp. 
120-121; also Francis O. Wilcox, “The Yalta Voting Formula”, The Amer- 
tcan Political Science Review, V XXXIX (Oct. 1945) No. 5, pp. 954 f. 


5 Wilcox, loc. cit., p. 954; cf. Herbert V. Evatt, “Risks of a Big-Power 
Peace,” Foreign Affairs XXIV No. 2, (Jan. 1946) p. 194. 


6 Ch. I, Art. 2. 
7 Cf. Calderwood, loc. cit., p. 111. 
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happiness of peoples. Anything less than this is false and illusory.” § 
Others have joined the Holy Father in frequent warnings that without a 
christian conception of their duties of justice and charity towards one 
another, any international organization is doomed to failure. 


States should further realize and acknowledge that they are not the 
originators of essential human rights. These are prior to the existence of 
the political state, and the latter cannot long exist without their recogni- 
tion. States are a result of the natural needs of men in society, in order 
that their God-given rights may be preserved and protected. If these 
rights are God-given, it follows that they are also unalienable and inviol- 
able. The truth of these statements is recognized in many international 
documents and treaties and generally accepted as true by nations, but it 
would be desirable that the United Nations specifically recognize their 
obligation in this respect. This is, however, implicitly recognized in the 
Charter and underlies the whole philosophy of the agreements leading up to 
the United Nations organization. It is likewise largely on the basis of 
human rights divinely given that the victorious nations encouraged their 
people to fight the war, and also on this basis that the trials against the 
war criminals are being conducted. 

States must accept the restraints of law and justice in their dealings 
with other peoples or wars can never cease. The pagan idea of absolute 
sovereignty has no place in a world striving for the common objectives 
of security and peace. No nation can longer be judge in its own case. 
The charter goes part way in respect to this obligation. It speaks of the 
principles of justice and international law—of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples—of promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language and religion, but, unfortunately it allows an almost complete 
disregard of the application of these principles by the great powers through 
the use of the Veto power in the security council.® 


States must agree that war may not be used as an instrument of national 
policy and that power to enforce this provision be vested in the world 
community. The charter denounces the scourge of war and proposes to 
ensure “...that armed force shall not be used, save in the common 
interest...”. This is in thorough accord with the views of the Holy 
Father, whe says that “The outlawing of war is a duty which brooks no 
delay, no procrastination, no hesitation, no subterfuge.” The world “ must 
ban once and for all wars of aggression as legitimate solutions of inter- 
national disputes.” He continues that it is not enough to regulate war, 
and that past ages have not undertaken this obligation with sufficient 
gravity. The Holy Father sees world anarchy as the alternative and says 
the world cannot live in anarchy. The outlawing of war is the principle 
purpose for the United Nations, and is entrusted particularly to the 


SGuido Gonella, A World to Reconstruct, (Translation by Rev. T. 
Lincoln Buscaren) (Milwaukee, 1944), p. 20. 

® United Nations Charter, Ch. I, Art. I. . 
10 Pope Pius XII in Christmas Message of 1944. 
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Security Council. This Council is the power depository of the Organization 
and has ample power to accomplish this objective, if the Big Powers can 
agree. ' 

A combination of authority and of power is clearly necessary if aggres- 
sions are to be prevented.11 We accept this principle in the home and in 
the internal affairs of the nations and can no longer afford to disregard it 
in the still more dangerous and explosive field of international relations. 
We can expect that nations will, in the future as well as in the past, 
disregard ethical considerations when these seem to be in conflict with 
their national interests, their national honor, or their sacred sovereignty, 
unless the threat of collective power may be effectively called into action 
against them. Power in the past has been the ultimate basis of foreign 
policies and has been used by individual nations and by concerts of powers. 
These have brought the world to the verge of destruction and must not be 
permitted to continue. The use of power is not in itself evil but it must 
be combined with authority and used in moderation and in justice. 

As a means of accomplishing this objective, the charter gives power 
to the Organization to apply sanctions, even of war, when peaceful efforts 
fail. Our Holy Father agrees that force may be used in the common 
interest for in his Christmas Message of ‘1944 he says: “ The threat of the 
sword may loom inevitably within juridically and morally justifiable limits 
even after the conclusion of peace, to safeguard the observance of rightful 
obligations and to prevent a temptation to conflict.” As force may be used 
against criminals by a lawful government, so force may be used by the 
international community against a nation which proves to be criminal. 
But we must admit that in the international sphere new elements enter 
into the situation. It is difficult and sometimes impossible to distinguish 
between a guilty government and an innocent people. In the application 
of force, particularly such as is possible with the atomic bomb, it may be 
that thousands of innocent people, who have no control over their criminal 
government, may be injured or destroyed. The nations in the past have 
by treaties and conventions, outlawed certain weapons and methods of 
warfare 12 and we may well question the morality of the use of the new 
destructive weapons. In this connection permit me to quote from Ryan 
and Boland, Catholic Principles of Politics as follows: “It is unfortunably 
true that the disconcerting progress of science and technique offer to bellige- 
rents increasingly powerful means of dealing death and destruction; aerial 
war, submarine war, bacteriological war. It would be useless to refuse 
states the right to adapt to a certain extent their armaments and methods 
of warfare in the light of these new discoveries and on many points the 
“laws of war” will doubtless be modified. Nevertheless it remains cer- 
tain that the higher law of humanity will always forbid the use of the more 
destructive methods—chiefly chemical and bacteriological—which cause 


11 Mortimer Adler, How to Think about War and Peace (New York, 
1944), p. 87. 


12 The Hague Convention of 1907 in Art. 22 of the Regulations recog- 
nized that “the right of belligerents to adopt means of injurying the enemy 
are not unlimited.” cf. Arts. 23, 27, and others. 
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such terrible havoc that no cause of war, however legitimate, can ever 
justify them.” 13 

In the United Nations Organization, even if there should be an agree- 
ment to control the atomic bomb by the international community, it is 
decided that the nations will seek other means of settling difficulties, 80 
that the use of the bomb may not be necessary. As the set-up exists now 
various sanctions less severe may be used and these can be effective if 
universally applied against an aggressor. Again, however, we must criticize 
the United Nations Charter for the position of control to sanctions, given 
to the permanent members, or anyone of them, in the Security Council. 

The nations must take effective action to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of the riches of the world, if they would take away one of the 
main causes of rivalry and war. This can be done by granting equal access 
to raw materials, and by providing for freer trade among nations great 
and small. This obligation is accepted in the Atlantic Charter and to a 
less degree in the United Nations Charter, but as yet no specific applica- 
tion of the principle has been made. An Economic Council with authority 
to investigate and make recommendations, has, however, been provided,14 
and it is hoped that effective action along the lines suggested may be taken. 
In line with these objectives, too, the Bretton Woods Agreement has been 
signed by many nations and should do much to relieve the financial and 
economic distress of many peoples. 

Nations must accept the responsibility of promoting the education of 
their own subjects to the principles of justice and charity in their relations 
with other peoples. Good-will among men is based largely on appreciation 
of the institutions, cultures and customs of other peoples, and opportuni- 
ties of appreciation of these things should not be arbitrarily curtailed. Some 
promises of promoting these conditions are made in Article 55 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

To accomplish the objectives of freedom for all, nations should accept 
the obligation to respect the fundamental human rights of individual per- 
sons, whether these be citizens or aliens, residents or simply transients 
through their territory.15 As a consequence states may not deny these 
fundamental rights to their national minorities, and the United Nations 
should take adequate measures to see that states do not violate this obli- 
gation. In order that this be accomplished, the international community 
should give thought to the formulation and enforcement of an interna- 
tional bill of rights for all persons, regardless of nationality, color or creed. 
Unfortunately the charter does not provide adequately for these things, 
and gives the Organization no authority over purely domestic affairs, such 
as the treatment of a nation’s own subjects, unless such treatment should 
become, in the judgment of the Security Council, a threat to international 
peace. Collective intervention in the protection of human rights would be 
a desirable provision of the Charter. 





18 John A. Rysg D ane ran¢is “ke. Boland—Catholic Principles Politi ; 
(New York, 1940) 36BV %. ples of Politics 
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The powerful states must accept the responsibility of preparing back- 
ward peoples for self-government commensurate with their potentialities 
for self-development. This implies a trusteeship over people less fortunate 
than those blessed by God and nature with wealth and power. A system 
of trusteeship is established by the Charter but it is lacking in many es- 
sentials. It does not provide remedies for the evils suffered by peoples 
now in colonies or dependencies, for it does not bring them into the system. 
In providing for trusteeship of conquered territories, there is the require- 
ment of annual reports by the trustee power, but very little if any effective | 
control, by the Organization as a whole. More specific provisions along 
these lines may be expected as the Organization begins to function. 

As a means of enforcing the above rights of peoples the World Court 
should be given well-defined and compulsory jurisdiction. Most of the 
delegates at San Francisco favored a system of compulsory jurisdiction, but 
accepted a compromise arrangement rather than see the whole court system 
rejected. Further, provision should have been made for the access of in- 
dividuals to the court under specified conditions. As it now stands, the 
court admits only states as parties, and the court has no jurisdiction over 
internal struggles or over political struggles, except as provided for in the 
Optional Cause, which is taken over from the Protocol to the Statute of the 
former International Court of Justice.16 


In conclusion, I submit that, though much has been accomplished, the 
entire fulfillment of the task ahead seems all but insuperable and that, 
in view of actual happenings in so many disturbed regions of the world, 
the peoples may despair of success, and permit the United Nations Organi- 
zation to go the way of the League of Nations. The responsibility of 
preventing such a catastrophe rests principally upon the large nations and 
their governments must be stimulated to the accomplishment of their 
duties by an intelligent and active public opinion. The big nations in the 
Charter have pledged themselves to guard security and order from violation 
by other nations, but we may well ask the question “ Quis custodiet custo- 
des.” Nevertheless we can have hope, for if the will to secure international 
peace and cooperation is wide-spread and deep enough among peoples, 
means will be found to accomplish this. It may be true that man is a 
fighting animal, but it is also true and much more important to remember 
that he is much more than that. He is a man endowed with intelligence 
and free-will and for the most part a man with good will to others, and 
on that fact we base our hope. 

Joun E, WittiAMs 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D.C. 


16 Cf: U. N. O. Charter, Art. 36; Leland Goodrich, “ Pacific Settlement 
of Disputes”, American Political Science Review, loc. cit., p. 967. 
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MerapHysics Division: Panel: Crrm Suircer, Gerarp SMITH, ALEXANDER 
ScHorscuH. 


Problem (a): Limited Perfection as Requiring 
Subsistent Perfection 


This discussion will be recognized as an aspect of the fourth proof 
among the five classical proofs of Saint Thomas for the existence of God. 
Not every thing implied in the outline of the Quarta Via! can be treated 
in this paper. The two points which are to be discussed are first, the 
operations of the mind in arriving at and understanding the maximum 
which is the measure and, according to St. Thomas, the cause of all others 
in the same genus; secondly, the demand in the existential order for the 
Mazime Ens i.., Perfection per essentiam, as the proper efficient cause of 
those perfections which transcend the categories and do not find their 
maximum measure in finite beings. 


In the Quarta Via the unique fact of experience with which St. 
Thomas begins, and to which he applies the principle of casuality, is a cer- 
tain type of perfection found in things which is not attributable to their 
generic or specific natures. This proof begins with the first and most for- 
mal of all perfections, that is, being in act (esse). A thing must have the 
perfection of existence before it can possess any other perfections whether 
they be transcendental as, unity, truth, goodness, or univocal perfections 
possessed by reason of generic and specific natures, such as animality and 
rationality in man. The aim of the Quarta Via is to establish the existence 
of the Mazime Ens or Subsistent Being as the source and cause of the 
perfection of being (esse) found realized according to an ordered propor- 
tion, that is, in essentially different degrees of more and less, in finite 
things. It can be shown by this same proof that the Mazime Ens is also 
the proper cause of those attributes which always accompany being and 
like being itself, transcend genus and species and are realized on different 
levels of more or less, according to the capacity of the natures of the 
creatures in which they are found. 


It is very definitely an existential, absolutely perfect Being which St. 
Thomas has in mind and whose existence he proves from its effects in the 
universe. Now the very fact of first having in mind an idea of the maxi- 
mum being, whose existence is to be proved does not mean that the being 
itself must be confined to intentional existence only. It should be well 
understood that the Thomistic proof does not seek to prove the existence 
of a being from the idea which we have of this being, but rather that we 
have an idea (an analogical one) of the being whose existence we wish to 
establish from its existing effects. This is precisely why we are permitted 
to use those effects as a middle term in the demonstration. Saint Thomas, 
in answering the objection that since the essential definition of the subject 
term, God, is lacking there is no middle term for the syllogism, points out 
that in demonstrating the existence of any cause from its effects, the effect: 


1Summa Theologica I, q. 2, a. 3. 
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takes the place of, or is substituted for the definition of the cause? That 
is, we accept what may be called a significative definition (i.e., what the 
name signifies) in the absence of the essential definition. Now the names 
given to God in the fourth proof are derived from certain effects, perfec- 
tions attributed to Him, and their signification is meaningful to one who 
understands something of the nature of these perfections. It is therefore 
necessary to endeavor to attain clear concepts of the transcendental per- 
fections, in order to discover why they cannot be explained apart from 
absolute or Subsistent Perfection, either logically or ontologically. Philo- 
sophically speaking, to explain is to give the ultimate cause of a thing.: 
Obviously, then, what we finally prove is that the Mazime Ens, which is 
the name we give to God, is the proper efficient cause of being and those 
perfections consequent upon being. 


A brief comparison of absolute transcendental perfection with univocal, 
generic perfection will show that they are conceived by the mind differently 
and realized in things differently. It is through a proper understanding 
of these two facts that we are prevented from falling into either pantheism 
or anthropomorphism when we attribute absolute perfections, (simpliciter 
simplices) formally and eminently to God. The concept of a generic per- 
fection such as animality is in potentiality to the addition of an extrinsic 
difference for the constitution of its several species. The specifying dif- 
ference, rationality, is something extrinsic to animality and consequently 
it adds some new extrinsic perfection to the genus. On the contrary, the 
concept of a transcendental perfection such as being (esse) goodness, or 
truth actually contains, though in an unexplicitated way, its essentially 
different modes. Nothing extrinsic is introduced when we explicitate some 
particular mode of the transcendental perfection. In short, the logical con- 
traction of the concept comes from within when we explicitate or give ex- 
pression to a distinct mode of being, truth, or goodness implicitely con- 
tained in the common ratio. But this common ratio cannot be said to 
remain entirely unaffected or unchanged. It is rather determined and 
clarified when a definite or particular mode is explicitated. The point is 
that no new extrinsic perfection enters to differentiate a transcendental 
perfection into several species of that perfection, permitting each species 
to possess essentially the same perfection and causing the mind to retain a 
univocal concept of it. Hence, when we form the concept of the abso- 
lute transcendental which formally contains all levels or degrees of that 
perfection we cannot have a univocal notion of the perfection in question. 


We form rather an analogous concept which does not possess a perfect 
unity but only a unity of proportion. And we must predicate our explicit 
or separate concepts according to an analogy of proper proportionality. 
Thus it is that we may correctly speak of the being of a stone, a sparrow, 
@ man, an angel and use the term being neither equivocally nor univocally. 
By contrast, the generic perfection of animality retains univocity of con- 
cept and an objective similitude in the several species possessing this com- 
mon genus. Yet it must be admitted that there is an inequality among the 


21, q. 2, a. 2, ad. 2. 
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species, brought about by the addition of a distinct external specific differ- 
ence which the genus is only in potentiality to receive. This is why St. 
Thomas tells us that genus may not be predicated per se of the difference 
alone, but only of the whole species. Difference as such does not partici- 
pate in the genus. (De Ente, III, P. 21; C. G. I, 25.) But this does 
not destroy the unity of the concept of the generic perfection found in 
each of the several species. Animality, when predicated of cat means 
essentially the same as animality when predicated of elephant. That is, 
the generic form as such remains essentially unchanged when contracted 
to the species which share in the generic nature. Yet this does not mean 
that among the several species of animals there is not to be found a most 
perfect or a maximum, i.e. man, excelling all other animals, in sentient life. 
In the De Malo (q. 2, a. 9) St. Thomas asserts that “all animals are 
equally animal, but not all are equal animals.” Both Aristotle and St. 
Thomas assert that species receive simultaneous predication of a common 
genus and if considered in their natures are to one another as numbers 
which are changed essentially by being added to and subtracted from.? 


And St. Thomas holds that we concede a certain inequality in generic 
forms “ quoad esse” according as the nature of one species be higher and 
more noble by reason of the added specific difference But it must not 
be thought that the univocal, generic perfection can be increased indefi- 
nitely as the absolute transcendental can. There is no reason why I can- 
not proceed to infinity in my concept of being, truth, or wisdom. But I 
cannot say the same of sentient life. The thought of an infinite mode of 
existence for the latter perfection is repugnant and even contradictory, for 
it cannot be abstracted entirely from material conditions without being 
destroyed. Regarding such perfection, St. Thomas affirms that within the 
concept of the most perfect species is included the total concept of the 
generic perfection.5 That is, the concept of man contains the highest con- 
ceivable perfection of specifically determined animality. Hence the maxi- 
mum among the species is, as it were, the supreme logical “yard stick ” 
which constitutes the measure for other concepts containing the generic 
perfection and in regard to which all other species are less perfect. Among 
themselves they have a certain hierarchy of more and less according as 
they more or less resemble the generic perfection in the maximum. 

This inequality among species within a genus has been called by St. 
Thomas “ analogia secundum esse et non secundum intentionem.” & 

Cajetan’s term for it is analogy of inequality (inequalitatis).?7 They 
both hold that the concept has pure unity and is therefore, not an analo- 
gous one. Abbe Penido makes use of the term “loose univocity ”8 in de- 


8 Met. VIII and I, q. 77, a. 4, ad. 1. 

4T-II, q. 61, a. 1, ad. 1. 

5 T-II, q. 29, a. 2, ad. 1. 

6 DeVeritate q. 2, a. 11. 

7 De Nominum Analogia, Ch. I, p. 6. 

8 Le role de analogie in theologie dogmatique, p. 20. 
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scribing the concept of the perfection which retains true univocity but in- 
volves a difference among species, granting a diversity of more or less in 
the intensity of the generic perfection. Hence, Penido claims that a sort 
of psudo-analogy is employed by natural scientists who compare series of 
animals or plants which have an imperfect objective similitude but whose 
ratio remains the same. The difference in the objective likeness accounts 
for the difference quo ad esse and the univocity of the ratio accounts for 
the lack of variation secundum intentionem. For this reason we may never 
change our generic concept of animal or plant as such. 


Now compared with univocal perfection in the generic natures of things 
in the universe it can be seen that the maximum measure for the absolute 
transcendental perfections must be sought outside and above the order of 
the material universe. If being, goodness, wisdom, etc. are to be realized 
in their complete fullness it must be in the absolute state of which they 
are formally capable. This must be the supreme measure and must in- 
clude the total concept of the perfection. In short, if there is a Mazi- 
mum of transcendental perfection, it must exclude all imperfect levels of 
realization which excludes the composite and limited states in which it is 
found in finite things. 


Logically we see then that we are led to seek the maximum wherever 
there is variation of more or less of the same perfection, predicamental or 
transcendental. As long as something of act or perfection is lacking, the 
mind seems to tend toward the positive fullness or total concept. 


Psychologically we demand a better realization of such perfections as 
existence, goodness, love, freedom and truth than our experience furnishes 
us with. We are never satisfied with the particular good. Our intellec- 
tual knowledge, which is limited truth about things, leaves us dissatified, 
and ever desirous of pursuing the truth. Imperfect laws and justice in 
our experience irk us. Above all, the precarious and limited perfection 
of existence possessed by creatures is an example of those perfections which 
do not reach their maximum in the creatures of our experience. In the 
phychological order as well as the logical, we seem to “ press forward” to- 
ward the infinite possibilities of such perfections. In short, we seek a 
maximum for transcendental as well as for predicamental perfections. And 
we reasonably conclude that. this maximum ought to be, as in the case of 
the univocal, generic, perfection, the supreme measure, and include the 
total concept of the transcendental perfection. 

Metaphysically we are able to abstract these perfections of being from 
all material conditions and imperfect realizations in creatures of the physi- 
cal order and yet retain their essential constitution. Indeed these perfec- 
tions tend formally toward a state of absolute purity, that is one implying 
only act. It is only in the highest order of abstraction, namely, metaphysi- 
cal that the intellect is able to refashion its concepts of perfections ob- 
tained in the lowest order, physical abstraction, and through analogical 
insight arrive at the notion of perfection which entirely transcends the 
physical universe and which requires no matter for verification. For exam- 
ple, the concept of intellect is infinitely more an intellect when freed from 
the limitations of material conditions. We are able also to take the con- 
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cepts of such perfections as goodness, wisdom, and love as realized in 
man and refashion these concepts analogically, apply them to higher levels 
or modes of being, and extend them indefinitely. The notion of these per- 
fections formally considered is without limit. Indeed, we cannot even 
positively conceive an excess of their ultimate measure or maximum 
mode. It is as unlimited as being is. 

Now at this point our knowledge of analogy of inequality should be of 
assistance to us in understanding the true form of analogy by means of 
which we attain and express our concepts of the unequal degrees of being 
(esse) goodness, unity, etc., found realized in things and transcending physi- 
cal creatures. Though analogy of inequality is not strictly speaking, a 
true form of analogy it is like a forerunner and a concrete imitation of 
the more complex and abstract form of analogy, ie., proper proportionality. 

The variations of more and less in the intensity of the generic perfec- 
tion animality possessed in common by several species, though not essen- 
tially unequal are similar or even analogous to the essentially varied degrees 
of the transcendental perfection esse possessed according to an ordered pro- 
portion by all things having this perfection. Among animals we are able to 
trace objectively a kind of hierarchy in the perfection of sentient life be- 
ginning with the amoeba and ending with the animals which have quite 
highly developed external and internal sense activities, such as the lion 
and the horse. The basis for comparison and for the order in the ascend- 
ing scale is of course, the maximum measure of sentient life. This we 
know to be the most perfect among the species, the rational animal, who 
is separated by an unbridgeable distance from all the other species. In- 
deed his specifying characteristic separates him by a relatively infinite 
distance from all other inferior members sharing the generic perfection, 
animality. 

Other examples of species which approach more or less a maximum 
generic perfection which remains relatively infinitely separated from them 
are the bent or curved lines which approach the straight line. Though 
they are all in the genus of quantity, the latter is in a class by itself and 
though the others can approximate it they cannot be identified with it. 
Only one has the characteristic of straightness essentially (per essentiam). 

By comparison we find among things possessing the perfection of esse 
or of goodness an ordered hierarchy of essentially different degrees of these 
perfections, e.g. the existence of a stone, a pine tree, a sparrow, and a 
man, or the goodness of steel, bread, a horse, and a man. Here again 
the ascending scale of perfection points toward a maximum which will 
have to be the supreme measure of the perfection. For this is the basis 
for the comparison of more and less. The maximum for these perfections 
is obviously not one which can be observed in the physical universe but 
must be sought on the level of metaphysical reality, ic. in a higher order 
of being. Now unlike predicamental perfections which have pure unity of 
concept, are predicated univocally and commonly shared by several species, 
transcendental perfections may be predicated only analogously since these 
concepts have only a unity of proportion. The same ratio or form of per- 
fection is possessed by many but not in a common manner, as do the sev- 
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eral species which possess animality and are made to differ by the added 
specific difference. The transcendental perfection of goodness is possessed 
or shared according to essentially different degrees, according to the nature 
or essence of the thing having goodness. It is this fact, of being possessed 
in essentially different degrees, which are able to transcend genus,. that 
permits us to analogically extend our concept of the transcendental perfec- 
tion into higher orders of reality and even into infinite reality. And 
whereas, the maximum measure of the species within the genus is sepa- 
rated from the inferior members by a relatively infinite distance, the maxi- 
mum for the transcendental perfection is separated from the diverse levels ° 
or degrees by an absolutely infinite distance. St. Thomas characterizes this 
analogy, that is, of proportionality, as “a mutual likeness of proportions.” 9 
And he asserts that it obtains in the order of infinite reality as well as in 


P , . ine tree 

the order of finite reality. When we express the proportion, — 
man P . 

88 Tisesse ** HisEsse We are not concerned with a likeness of terms but 


with a likeness of relations existing between the pairs of terms in different 
orders of reality. The relation is a similar one in the several proportions 
but realized differently. In brief, there is an analogical community of rela- 
tions which obtains between the several pairs of terms by the fact that each 
subject has the perfection of esse in some way, namely according to its 
proper way which is determined by the capacity of its nature. 


The observable fact of unity amidst diversity, that is, the same tran- 
scendental perfection formally unified and yet found in creatures in essen- 
tially diverse degrees leads us to formulate two principles: 1. When sev- 
eral beings possess the same perfection in essentially different degrees the 
ultimate source of the perfection is not in any of the different things pos- 


sessing it. But it must be sought in a source which possesses it in complete 
realization. 





2. Unified creatures composed of diverse principles must have a cause 
capable of uniting such principles which of themselves would never unite. 
St. Thomas states this very succinctly, “Things in themselves different 
cannot unite unless something causes them to.” 11 

What the mind actually does now is to demand the Maxime Ens, that 
is, the absolute maximum of perfection in the existential order, as the one 
Being who is completely or wholly actual, who has or is the perfection of 
being, goodness, etc., by its essence (per essentiam) and who is therefore 
the proper efficient cause of existence and the other absolute transcendental 
perfections found limited in creatures. In the philosophy of St. Thomas the 
limited, finite being is at the same time a similitude or imitation of Being 
per essentiam and the subject of the causal action of uncaused, subsistent 
Being. It is a question of tracing these perfections to both their exemplary 


® De Veritate, q. 2, a. 11. 
10 De Potentia Dei, q. 3, a. 4, ad. 9. 
11], q. 3, a. 7. 
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of extrinsic formal cause and their proper efficient cause. The dependence 
which limited, accidental perfection has upon essential or per se perfection 
is described by Joseph Gredt, OS.B., as follows: “ Every created perfec- 
tion is the perfection conferred to a greater or less degree upon a potency. 
But what is conferred must be conferred by a being to whom this perfec- 
tion belongs on account of its very essence and to an infinite degree. For 
no act is the principle of its own limitation. If it is limited, this act points 
toward an unlimited to whom this perfection belongs per se. From this 
it follows that we must find for all limited perfections a highest as their 
source.” 12 

In the De Potentia Dei 13 St. Thomas seems to have brought together 
into a series of arguments his more elaborated proofs for the existence of 
the Maxime Ens required as first efficient cause of (1) the being (esse) 
which is common to all things distinct from each other; (2) the perfections 
found in degrees of more and less in several things; and (3) for the com- 
position in things which do not exist of themselves. In the first argument, 
St. Thomas asserts that where we find something i.e., one note common 
to a number of things, we must conclude that it is the effect of one cause. 
For since each one is essentially different from the other, and it takes di- 
versity of cause to produce diversity, it is impossible for the common 
note to belong to each one by reason of themselves. In other words, that 
which properly constitutes finite, contingent beings as individuals can 
never explain the presence of a common transcendental note or character- 
istic. The individualizing traits in each are different but the being, good- 
ness, unity, etc., are similar. Then, the diverse do not of themselves 
possess these common qualities. So St. Thomas concludes that since being 
is found to be common to all things which are distinct from one another 
they must of necessity come into being, i. e. receive esse not by themselves 
but by the action of some common cause. This argument, St. Thomas 
ascribes to Plato who claimed that every multitude must be preceded by 
unity. In the Phaedo, Plato holds that the beauty found in any corporeal 
being is, “sister to the beauty found in all others.”14 That is, Phaedo 
cannot be the source of his own beauty anymore than Phaedrus can, but 
the beauty of both must come from a higher principle where the note is 
had in its full perfection and undivided. 

The passage “.... it follows of necessity that they must come into be- 
ing not by themselves but by the action of some cause,” requires at least 
a brief description of the teaching of St. Thomas on the efficient cause of 
the being (esse) or coming into existence of all finite creatures. In the 
De Generatione et Corruptione he asserts. 


“In one sense things come to be out of that which has no being 
without qualification. Yet in another sense they come to be always 
out of what is. For coming to be necessarily implies the pre-existence 


12 Divus Thomas Serie III, 13-14, 1935-36. P. 237. “Die gittliche Mit- 
we im Lichte der thomistischen Lehre von Wirklichkeit und Mdég- 
ichkeit.” 


18 De Potentia Dei, q. 3, a. 5. 
14 Phaedo, 101 A- 
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of something which potentially is, but accidentally is not, and this 
something is spoken of, both as being and as not being.” 15 


Obviously, the coming’ to be, first spoken of here refers to God’s creative 
act through which the creature is made from non-being simpliciter and 
therefore made being per se. For only that which is Existence per essen- 
tiam can properly cause being in act, or existence as its effect. Effects 
must be referred to proportionate causes. Hence St. Thomas says: 


“... it is not possible that a second cause by its own power be the . 
principle of being as such: this belongs to the first cause since the 
order of effects follows the order of causes. Now the first of all ef- 
fects is being, which is presupposed to all other effects, and does not 
presuppose any other effect: wherefore to give being as such must be 
the effect of the first cause alone by its own power and whatever 
other cause gives being does this in so far as it is the recipient of the 
divine power and operation and not by its own power... and since 
the power of every creature is finite, no creature can possibly act, 
even as an instrument to the effect of creating something: since crea- 
tion demands infinite energy in the power whence it proceeds.” 16 


The second “coming to be” spoken of in the passage quoted from the 
De Generatione, i. e., “ out of what is” or pre-exists in some way, has ref- 
erence to generation. This is substantial becoming which is within the 
power of natural agents, wherein is realized something from relative non- 
being that is, potentiality. But there is no question here of realizing or 
actualizing something from absolute non-being which is pure nothingness. 
This latter is to create, and only an infinite agent has the power to do 
this. In the generation of an oak tree, a tree essentially or per se is made 
through the intrinsic principles of matter and form uniting to make a 
composite essence, and secondly, through the actualization of this essence. 
For this is a subject with capacity to receive further perfection which oc- 
curs when it receives the primary act, existence. In the order of specific 
beings, i.e., in the hierarchy of natures, a new being but not being per se 
is made, since we have not something made from absolute non-being. 
For there was previously some being to become or change, and thus this 
new being, as being, is made per accidens. Being in potentia and being in 
actu are not contradictories but only contraries, that is, contrary states of 
being. They exist in the same genus and there is here only a change or 
transmutation from one state of being to another. Hence, in generation 
the new thing is a tree substantially caused, and it is being, accidentally 
caused. As a tree it was made from non-tree, an acorn, and thus made 
tree per se and substantially. As a being it had its “ coming to be” from 
being in potency by way of change or alteration through contraries (not 
contradictories) and thus made being per accidens. 

In the second argument is considered the need of an absolutely perfect 
Being as the supreme measure and source where several things possess in 
the same note. “For if each one were of itself competent to have it 
there would be no reason why one should have it more than another. . . 


15 De Generatione et Corruptione I, 3. 317. 
16 De Potentia Dei q. 3 a. 4. 
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Now there is one being most perfect and most true . . . Consequently all 
other less perfect beings must needs derive being therefrom.” And St. 
Thomas tells us that he takes this reasoning from the argument of Aristotle 
in the Metaphysics II, 


“So that, that which causes derivative truths to be true is most 
true. Therefore the principles of eternal things must be always most 
true; for they are not merely sometimes true, nor is there any cause 
of their being but they themselves are the cause of the being of other 


things, so. that as each thing is in respect of being, so it is in respect 
of truth.” 17 


Lastly, St. Thomas proves according to the principle “ Whatever exists 
through another must be reduced to that which exists of itself,” that this 
last must be a Being in whom there is no composition whatsoever. He 
concludes that from such a Being, must proceed all the composite things 
which have being by participation. And this is from Avicenna. Met. VIII, 
6; IX, 8. This same proof is stated very directly in the Contra Gentiles 18 
where it is shown that several different things would not unite without a 
cause of the composition. And if God were not simple He Himself would 
require an efficient cause of composition. Hence there must be an ulti- 
mate “compounder,” itself devoid of composition, an absolutely simple 
and perfect Being, Who is the adequate efficient Cause of the union of the 
two diverse principles in creatures, ie., perfection and the imperfect and 
limited receiver of the perfection, the essence or nature. 

In elaborating the Quarta Via it may seem that we are multiplying 
difficulties when we introduce the logical ascent to the maximum in generic 
perfection as a means of elucidating the analogical ascent to the maximum 
in transcendental perfection. St. Thomas seems to take for granted this 
preliminary reasorling concerning the maximum required as a basis for the 
comparison and the measuring of degrees of perfection. Yet, since his 
outline of the fourth proof in the Summa Theologica (I, q. 2, a. 3) is no 
more than a brief summary, it is not to be expected that this point be 
fully developed there. But it is in other writings of St. Thomas, especially 
those on analogy, the names for God, and the attributes of God, that we 
find material for elaborating what is implied in the Quarta Via. Likewise, 
in the works of such great Thomists as Cajetan’s De Nominum Analogia 
and John of St. Thomas’ Ars Logica (questions on analogy) we find ex- 
planations which supplement the implicit arguments in the Summa The- 
ologica. 

The effects used in the fourth proof are not as easily conceived by the 
mind as the effects of motion, secondary efficient causality, or finality in 
creatures. No perfection is well understood until its total concept has been 
reached even though it is only an analogous concept or one purified by a 
negative judgment. But the effects have to be understood before we can 
properly apply them as the significative definition, i.c., “what we mean 
by the name, God,” in the syllogism which is to demonstrate that God 


17 Metaphysics, Bk., IT. c. 1., 993b. 
18 Contra Gentiles I, c. 18. 
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exists. St. Thomas asserts, “Now the names given to God are derived 
from His effects; consequently in demonstrating the existence of God from 
His effects we may take for the middle term the meaning of the word 
“God.” Now all of this preliminary knowledge supplies us with experi- 
mental data of a metaphysical nature concerning the effects and their 
analogically posited maximum which is by no means the proof for the 
actual existence of God. We have first accepted certain effects as i.e., ab- 
solute transcendental perfections as analogical names or significations which 
invoke a concept, purely analogical, in a higher order which may be used . 
as a middle term, i.e., what we mean by the name, God, in the demonstra- 
tion for the actual existence of God. We next have to proceed, as in any 
a posteriort argument, to apply the principle of causality to the effects 
known first quo ad nos. We are obliged to show finally that such perfec- 
tions as being and other absolute transcendental perfections as found in 
finite things require for their adequate explanation the existence of the 
Maximum Perfection as both extrinsic formal cause and first efficient 
cause. The treatment of the extrinsic formal cause, or exemplary cause 
calls for another lengthy discussion which we shall not include here. 


Sister M. Annice Donovan, CS.C. 
St. Mary’s College, 


St. Mary’s (South Bend), Indiana. 





Problem (b): The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus 


In the past Scotism suffered considerably from vulgar philosophical 
name-calling. One of the more famous (or infamous, as the case may be) 
epithets hurled against the system was “ Formalism.” Most philosophers 
identify Scotism with Formalism in one way or another often much to 
the detriment of truth and justice. Indeed, one cannot understand Sco- 
tus’ marvellous system without a thorough knowledge of his formalism 
and its implications. Much to our misfortune, however, this formalism 
has undergone so many significations that we are lost in a maze of words. 
Scotistic formalism is certainly not to be confused with Kantian formalism 
which is the result of Kant’s theory maintaining that the universal and 
necessary character of judgments is due to native a priori mental forms. 
Specifically, Scotistic Formalism designates either the Subtle Doctor’s doc- 
trine of the plurality of forms, his cleavage of the form into formalities, 
the formal distinction, or to the general application of these doctrines to 
the many problems of philosophy and theology. In this paper we are 
primarily concerned with the delineation of the broader aspects of for- 
malism as presented in the formal distinction of Scotus and its implications 
in the Scotistic system. 


~. 
A. Norton or DistincrTion 


Distinction is the correlative of identity and generally signifies that 
one thing is not the other. It is usually expressed by a negative proposi- 
tion, “ This is not that.” The subject of distinction can be any reality 
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whatsoever, be it in the real or the logical order, or a combination of 
both. When found only in the mind of a rational creature its sourse is 
purely subjective, in opposition to the distinction realized in the nature 
of things where its source is strictly objective. In the first instance, the 
mind makes the distinction, while in the latter case the mind discovers the 
distinction. 

Furthermore, special care must be taken to understand that distinction 
is properly opposed to identity and not to unity. Unity includes external 
division or the separation from others and excludes internal division. Dis- 
tinction, on the other hand, always denotes a plurality so that it may 
exclude external division or the separation from others and include in- 
ternal division, at least in a relative manner. This is in keeping with the 
teaching of Sicotus who claims that ez se distinction postulates plurality. 
Indeed, it must be reduced to some things, primitively diverse which 
would be distinct if, per impossibile, they were separated from all others.1 

Next, all distinction of being is, strictly speaking, either real or logical. 
The distinctions between real entities can, in turn, be either real or logical 
depending on the nature of the entities which can be in the logical or the 
real order of existence. In the case of logical entities the distinction which 
exists between them is logical or after a manner real. This last phrase is 
added to embrace the instances where such a quasi-real distinction exists 
between two or more logical entities which would be really distinct were 
these logical entities real. Therefore, it is obviously wrong to speak of a, 
middle distinction between the real and logical even though the use of 
such terminology is in keeping with the philosophical tradition. 


B. Tue Virtuat DIstincTion 


Since the formal distinction of Scotus is often confounded with the vir- 
tual distinction of the Thomists, a few explanatory remarks are in order. 
Philosophers are in agreement in relegating the virtual distinction to the 
same category of distinctions to which the logical distinction belongs, that 

* is, it is a logical being, an ens rationis. It is a logical relation which the 
mind constructs for itself because of its weakness and incapacity to under- 
stand reality as a whole. There is no real duality or plurality correspond- 
ing to it in reality, on the basis of which the mind introduces this distinc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the virtual distinction differs from the purely logical 
inasmuch as it has a ground or foundation in the nature of the one reality 
in which the operating mind posits it. The same one reality presents dif- 
ferent aspects to the mind and evokes diverse concepts of itself in the mind. 
Its nature is expressed by the scholastic dictum “really one, virtually 
manifold.” The classical example of the virtual distinction is between the 
three grades of life in man, namely, the vegetative, the sentient, and the 
rational. The human soul, which is the one principle of life, is said to 
pessess these three distinct grades as if it were virtually three principles. 
Thus mentally or virtually these souls are distinguished in man, although 
in reality there is only one. 


1Oz., I, d. 13, q. unica, IX, 887a: “ Omnis distinctio reducitur ad aliqua 
primo diversa, quae essent distincta, si per impossibile essent ab omnibus 
aliis separata.” 
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A great deal of obscurity and ambiguity concerning the nature of the 
virtual distinction makes it very difficult to form a universally acceptable 
definition. Among the Thomists, the definition of the virtual distinction 
given by Garrigou-Lagrange may be considered as representative. He 
states that “the virtual distinction is a logical distinction, and refers to 
objective concepts which are identical in the object in which the distinct- 
tion is made, but which are made really different in other objects of a 
lower order. Thus it is that we distinguish virtually in the substance of 
the human soul, the sensitive principle which beasts have, from the intel- 
lectual principle which beasts do not have.”2 Observe that unlike the - 
false classification of other Scholastics who make the virtual distinction a 
sub-class of the real distinction,? Garrigou-Lagrange properly places it in 
the category of logical distinctions. 

Probably the greatest difficulty in the doctrine of the virtual distinction 
arises when attempts are made to differentiate between the perfect virtual 
distinction and the real distinction. To understand this difference it is 
necessary to consider the foundation of the virtual distinction. What is 
the nature of the fundamentum in re that makes it different from the 
purely logical distinction and gives it similarity to the greatest of distinc- 
tions, the real distinction? 

At the outset one can say what is not the real foundation of the virtual 
distinction. It cannot be a real or objective duality by virtue of which it 
could be said that there are in our mental concepts two beings one of 
which is not the other for this occurs only in a real distinction. The 
objective foundation must be sought in reality actually existing in such a 
manner that the relation of the universal to the individual and of the 
simple to the composite will be safeguarded and, at the same time, wil 
offer an objective explanation for the plurality of concepts. To do that 
the following positive grounds for the virtual distinction have been sug- 
gested: 

a) The foundation can be said to consist in the union within a simple 
being of multiple perfections which are dispersed and mutually separated 
in less perfect beings. In other words, the superior grade of perfection is 
equivalent to multiple lesser perfections which are really distinct in beings 
of an inferior order. Thus the simplicity and unity of the perfect regal 
power is found parcelled into diminutive quantities among ministers and 
officials. The king himself can be considered as a judge, legislator, adminis- 
trator, commander-in-chief, etc. while to each subordinate only a fraction 
of the monarch’s perfection is delegated. That which is really distinct and 
manifold in the subordinates is really one and simple, though virtually 
manifold, in the king.4 


2 Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, O.P., God: His Existence and His Nature 
(Herder, St. Louis, 1941), vol. II, p. 196, note 9. 
8 Zigliara, Card., Summa Philosophica (Romae, 1876), vol. I, p. 14. 


4 Urraburu, Joannes, Josephus, 8J., Institutiones Metaphysicae. Vol. II: 
Ontologia (Romae, 1891), p. 317. 
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b) The foundation of the virtual distinction may be placed in the ob- 
ject’s richness and eminent degree of perfection which, due to the limita- 
tions of our finite minds, cannot be grasped adequately by one mental 
intuition. As St. Thomas aptly points out, the reason “that God exceeds 
our intellect is on the part of God, due to the plenitude of His perfection, 
and, on the part of our intellect, because it fails to comprehend this.” 5 
To the plurality of our concepts there corresponds something in God which 
is not a plurality, but a fulness of perfection. This foundation is based on 
the assumption that the mind is able to determine when the objects of its 
concepts are only mental aspects of one reality and when they are several 
separate realities. 

c) A foundation is had in the diversity of intelligibility of the thing 
according to the order and respect it has to its variant connotations. In 
this case, relations induce a plurality of concepts. St. Thomas offers the 
example of a point which can be taken in itself, thought of as a center, or 
the beginning of a line. The point is a simple reality in itself but the cogi- 
tative mind discovers in it a foundation for the diverse concepts.® 

These observations concerning the virtual distinction must be kept in 
mind when a study of the formal distinction of Scotus is contemplated. 
He was interested in the precise determination of the fundamentum in re 
which has a greater reality than is attributed to it by the Virtualists. In 
other words, Scotus, having studied the foundation, was compelled to place 
the distinction among the real distinctions rather than limit it to a species 
of the mental or logical distinction. 


C. ForMAtities AND REALITIES 


Any attempt at the understanding of the formal distinction must also 
include an inquiry into the meaning of the word “formal.” Although 
Scotus uses the term “formality” hundreds of times in the course of his 
writings, he never gives us its philosophical definition. However, it is not 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory definition from the various data given 
by him concerning the formalities. Their characteristics and relations to 
the subject in which they inhere have been presented by him with such 
force and clarity as to make error almost impossible. 


First, formalities are not to be confused with forms. None of the mani- 
fold significations of “form” can strictly account for the nature of a for- 
mality. Form, rightly understood in the sense of a quality or the nature 
of a thing, could be synonymous with formality taken in its broadest sense. 
Hence, it would be correct to say that form may be used occasionally as a 


5 St. Thomas, J Sent., d. 2, q. 1, a. 3: “Quod autem Deus excedat intel- 
lectum nostrum est ex parte ipsius Dei, propter plenitudinem perfectionis 


ejus, et ex parte intellectus nostri, qui deficienter se habet ad eam compre- 
hendendam.” 


6 Ibid., ad 6: “ Sicut punctum, quod cum sit una res respondet secundum 
veritatem diversis conceptibus de eo factis, sive prout cogitatur in se, sive 
prout cogitatur centrum, sive prout cogitatur principium linearum. Et hae 
rationes sive ——— sunt in intellectu sicut in subjecto, et in ipso 

mento veritatis istarum conceptionum.” 


puncto sicut in fun 
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synonym for formality but never vice versa. Though both form and for- 
mality denominate the subject wherein they inhere, there is a great differ- 
ence between them since form is really distinct from its subject, while 
formality is really identical with its subject. Different forms bespeak a 
diversity of beings; different formalities do not imply a plurality of beings 
but simply a plurality of realities within a single entity.7 

Secondly, a formality is not a logical being (ens rationis). Its existence 
is not dependent upon the activity of a mind in spite of the fact that it 
can only be known by the mind through abstraction. Formalities are: 
discovered by the mind as actually existent, and not created by the mind 
like logical entities. A formality can be called a reality, an entity, or a 
ratio objectiva. However, Scotus never allows a formality to be called a 
“res.” This gives rise to the classical Scotistic dictum that a formality is 
not “ res sed rei.” An essence really contains all actuality and consequently 
all formalities; however, it does not contain them as formally identical 
with itself 8 

Thirdly, the unity of the formalities is such that divine power itself is 
incapable of separating them. This indestructible composition is evidenced 
by the example of the sensitive and intellectual soul in man, by the com- 
mon human nature and individual properties. Scotus claims that it is a 
contradiction to say that the sensitive soul can persist in existence without 
the intellectual soul, despite the fact that the sensitive soul is prior in 
nature to the intellectual® He likewise deduces the argument that God 
can create a soul without joining it to a body but He cannot create it 
without its individuality.1° 

A fourth, and last, characteristic of the formalities is based on their defi- 
nitions. Being an objective ratio, a formality is really identified with the 
thing or essence in which it exists. However, a definition of one formality 
cannot be ascribed to the whole being or essence or to any other formality 


7 Oz., IV, d. 46, q. 3, n. 5, XX, 448. 


8Ibid. “Ad argumentum ergo concedo quod essentia continet omnem 
actualitatem, et per consequens omnem formalitatem, sed non ut formaliter 
eadem, quia tunc non contineret unitive.” 


® Rep., II, d. 12, q. 8, n. 8, XXIII, 40a: “ Dico quod prius natura alio 
est duplex: Unum quod non est res alia, sed formalitas alia, idem tamen 
identice. Aliud est prius natura, quod utroque modo est aliud a posteriori. 
Primo modo claudit incompossibilia, conservare prius sine posteriori, quia 
contradictio est eamdem rem simul manere, et non manere, et tamen illud 
prius non est de se posterius. Sicut anima sensitiva tua est prius natura, 


quam sit formalitas intellectiva, et tamen contradictio est tuam sensitivam 
manere sine intellectiva.” 


10 Quodl., q. 2, n. 5, XXV, 62-63: “ Anima autem non solum secundum 
substantiam et essentiam, sed secundum existentiam, et ut terminus crea- 
tionis divinae potest esse sine materia; ergo potest esse sine hoc, quod 
uniatur materiae; nullo modo autem potest esse in materia nec per crea- 


tionem, nec aliquo modo qualitercumque, nisi ipsa sit haec propria singu- 
laritate.” 
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within the composite for the diversity of definitions concludes to a diver- 
sity of formalities.11 


Since the definitions of formality proposed by many of the Scotists and 
others who have dealt with the problem of the formal distinction are to a 
great extent unsatisfactory, we have attempted to formulate our own. A 
formality is a metaphysical section of being and is really identified with it. 
Its simplest definition could be: a formality is a positive entity which, 
antecedently to the operation of the intellect, is inseparably and really 
conjoined with the being or essence within which it is found. Here are 
mentioned all the conditions sine quibus non of a formality, namely, its 
positive character, its real or actual existence in a subject, and its in- 
separability. What this definition fails to mention must be gathered from 
the proper understanding of the terms involved. For example, “ insepara- 
bility ” denotes not only the actual non-separation but likewise excludes 
potential separation even by divine power. The phrase “conjoined with 
the being or essence” includes real being, essence, form or substance, so 
that a formality is a metaphysical section of a form, essence, being or 
substance, depending on the matter or problem under consideration. 

In connection with the definition of formalities the obvious question 
arises whether or not they differ from “things” (res). This question is 
not without foundation, for Scotus and his followers often substituted the 
“reality ” for “formality.” The difficulty increased considerably when this 
indiscriminate use of the terms by Scotus was later abandoned by some 
Scotists in favor of a subtle distinction between the two. If the formalities 
or realities are identified with “res,” then the formal distinction which 
exists among them is simply another name for the real distinction; how- 
ever, if they are not identified with “res” then the formal distinction 
immediately acquires a raison d’étre and meets the necessary demand for a 
distinction neither purely logical nor simply real. 

Duns Scotus is definitely against identifying “res” with “ realitas,” but 
in favor of substituting occasionally “formalitas” for “realitas.” The 
following observations will summarize the differences between these terms: 

a) “Res” is any entity primarily and immediately existing per se or 
destined for such an existence; a formality cannot be conceived as a being 
existing in itself per se, nor can it have an existence of its own. In the 
classical phrase among the Scotists, formality is not a “res sed rei.” 

b) Considered in terms of causality “res” is whatever “is produced by 
truly efficient causality, whether the product is capable of existence by 
itself or not,” while reality is “what is produced not by a true physical 


11 Oz., I, d. 8, q. 4, n. 18, IX, 665a: “Quod autem non includat forma- 
liter ut in communi, hoc declaro, quia includere formaliter est includere 
aliquid in ratione sua essentiali, ita quod si definitio includentis assignaretur, 
inclusum esset definitio vel pars definitionis. Sicut autem definitio boni- 
tatis in communi non habet sapientiam in se, ita nec infinita infinitam. 
Est igitur aliqua non identitas formalis sapientiae et bonitatis, inquantum 
earum essent distinctae definitiones, si essent definibiles; definitio autem 
non tantum indicat rationem causatam ab intellectu, sed quidditatem rei, 
ergo non est identitas formalis ex parte rei.” 
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influx, but by a metaphysical resultancy” or, as Mastrius puts it, “ per 
dimanationem metaphysicam.” 12 

c) All realities are formalities and vice versa. Scotus is wont to define 
or present his formalities as realities in order to show that they are not 
pure mental concepts but “ realities” or diminutive “res,” existing not in 
themselves but in another. These formalities are inherent realities recog- 


nized by the mind in things, i.e., the mind abstracts them from ‘things but 
does not create them. 


D. DEFINITION oF THE ForMAL DISTINCTION 


In his great commentary on the Sentences, the Opus Ozoniense, Duns 
Scotus was confronted with the problem of the intelligibility of the unity 
of the divine nature and plurality of the divine supposites. How can the 
divine essence remain single while the supposites are multiplied? ‘This fact 
(whose verity is incontestably based upon revelation) necessarily demands 
a positing of a distinction between the essence and the supposite. Without 
appearing rash, the Subtle Doctor concludes to a distinction which pre- 
cedes every act of both the created and uncreated intellect.13 Supposites, 
therefore, cannot be identical and differ by the same thing and hence the 
essence and the personalities are distinct because the supposites are iden- 
tical in the divine essence and differ in the persons. This logically leads 
Scotus to the question “ What is the nature of this difference that precedes 
all operation of the intellect?” In answer to this self-imposed query, 
Scotus distinguishes between a major difference that is manifest and a 
minor difference, which though based on the major, is not manifest. The 
manifest major difference is found both in the intellect (e.g., between 
modes of conception and formal objects), and in extramental reality (e.g., 
between supposites and natures). The formal distinction is for Scotus a 
minor non-manifest difference, the smallest of its kind, and is derived from 
the real distinction. He proves this point by showing the necessity of such 
a distinction in re and in intellectu. In the first instance, the divine sup- 
posites are contradictories within a single essence and hence cannot be and 
not be identical at the same time. Yet, despite their real distinction 
among themselves, divine simplicity demands their unity and identity. In 
the second proof, Scotus bases himself on the difference of the formal ob- 
jects neither of which is contained in the other even before the act of the 


12 Mastrius, Bartholomeus, O.F.M.Conv., Disputationes in XII Aristotelis 
Stagiritae Libros Metaphysicorum quibus ab adversantibus, tum Veterum, 
tum Recentiorum iaculis Scoti Metaphysica vindicatur (Venetiis, 1646), 
tom. I, p. 753. 


18 Oz., I, d. 2, q. 7, n. 41, VIII, 596b:. “Sed hic restat ulterior difficultas, 
non enim videtur intelligibile, quod essentia non plurificetur, et supposita 
sint plura, nisi aliqua distinctio ponatur inter rationem essentiae et ra- 
tionem suppositi, et ideo ad salvandum istam composibilitatem praedictam, 
oportet videre de illa distinctione. Et dico sine assertione et praejudicio 
sententiae melioris, quod ratio qua formaliter suppositum est incommuni- 
cabile, et ratio essentiae ut essentia, habent aliquam distinctionem praece- 
dentem omnem actum intellectus creati et increati.” 
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divine intellect. Hence a distinction, which is neither real nor purely 
logical, must be admitted between them. 


How, then, shall this distinction be called? Is it a real distinction? 
Scotus gives a qualified negative answer: “It is not properly an actual 
real distinction in the ordinary use of the term, i.e., it is not an actual 
distinction of things since there is no difference of things in one person 
because of divine simplicity. Neither can it be called potentially real, 
since nothing is in God in potency that is not there in act.” 14 

Scotus next considers the possibility of naming his formal distinction, 
the differentia rationis. This is the name given to it by “a certain doctor” 
(as Scotus calls him) who is none other than St. Bonaventure.15 Such an 
appellation could be retained if properly understood, i.e., “not accepting 
the ratio for the difference made by the inteliect, but using it to signify 
the quiddity of the thing which is the object of the intellect.” 16 


Duns Scotus is even willing that the formal distinction be termed the 
differentia virtualis, 


“because that which has such a distinction does not have in itself 
two things but is only one thing possessing virtually or eminently as 
if two realities, since to each reality, as it is in the thing, belongs that 
roperty which resides in such a reality, if it were a distinct thing. 

this manner, one reality distinguishes and another does not dis- 


tinguish, just as if this reality were one thing and that reality an- 
other.” 17 


This is possible only if the existence of formalities is admitted, for ob- 
viously Scotus is making reference to contradictories found within a single 
entity. Thus, a single thing has in a real sense the power or virtue of 
exhibiting a plurality of realities which would be taken to be separate 


things were they not really identified of if they were capable of separate 
existence. 


The most preferable name for the formal distinction is “formal non- 
identity ” which is in keeping with Scotus’ doctrine on identity and formal- 


14 Ibid., u. 43, VIII, 603a: “ Non est proprie realis actualis, intelligendo 
sicut communiter dicitur, realis actualis illa quae est differentia rerum 
et in actu, quia in una persona non est -_ differentia rerum propter 
simplicitatem divinam, et sicut non est realis actualis, ita nonest realis 
potentialis, quia nihil est ibi in potentia quod non est in actu.” 


15 Ibid. Cf. the marginal notation made by the editors at Quaracchi. 
16 Ibid. “ Potest autem vocari differentia rationis, sicut dicit Doctor 


quidam, non quod ratio accipiatur pro differentia formata ab intellectu, sed 


ut ratio accipitur pro quiditate rei secundum quod quidditas est objectum 
intellectus.” 


17 Ibid. “Vel alio modo potest vocari differentia virtualis, quia illud 
quod habet talem distinctionem in se non habet rem et rem, sed est una 
res habens virtualiter sive eminenter quais duas realitates, quia utrique 
realitati competit illud proprium quod inest tali realitati, ac si ipsa esset 
res distincta, itaenim haec realitas distinguit, et illa non distinguit, sicut 
si ista esset una res et illa alia.” 
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ities.18 The divine essence and its relations are better said to be “ formally 
not the same” than “formally distinct.” This is a very subtle and im- 
portant distinction. Scotus himself posits this obvious difficulty by asking, 
“ Does it not follow, then, that A and B, which are not formally the same, 
are therefore formally distinct?” In his terse reply he simply states: “It 
does not follow because formality in the prior instance is negated while 
in the latter statement it is affirmed.” That is to say, when one speaks of 
formal non-identity the formality is simply denied, while if something is 
said to be distinct, the formality is affirmed1® The reason for this precise 
differentiation is that non-identity has a greater extension than distinction. 
For example, a dragon and a man are not identical but, strictly speaking, 
it would be wrong to say that they are “ distinct.” One can immediately 
see the import of such differentiation when the formal distinction is applied 
in divinis, where a non-identity safeguards divine simplicity much better 
than distinction, although both, if rightly understood, can be used indis- 
criminately. Scotus himself is not too consistent in naming his distinction: 
he calls it formal non-identity, formal distinction, real distinction secundum 
quid, and the distinction ex natura rei. 


Having presented the background for the formal distinction we can now 
arrive at an inductively constructed definition of it. The formal distince- 
tion is a distinction from the nature of the thing occurring between two or 
more really identical formalities, of which one, before the operation of the 
intellect, is conceivable without the others though inseparable from them 
even by divine power. In this definition one finds summarized the chief 
characteristics and indispensable notions for the full understanding of its 
subject. To bring out this trait recourse will be had to the dry, though 
very productive and successful method of the Scholastics, namely, the 
analysis of the definition by parts. 

a) “The formal distinction is a distinction from the nature of the thing.” 
In these words the formal distinction is placed within its proper class or 
genus, namely, the distinction ex natura rei, or, as it is ordinarily known, 
the real distinction. The extremes which are the objects of this distinc- 
tion proceed from the thing and are not the product of a cogitative intel- 
lect.2°0 Nevertheless, the formal distinction is not a real distinction 
simpliciter but only secundum quid, inasmuch as the complementary sine 


18 Rep. I, d. 45, q. 2, n. 9, XXII, 503a: “ Et intelligo per non identitatem 
formalem aliquorum, quando unum non est de formali ratione alterius, ita 
quod si definiretur, non pertineret ad definitionem ejus; igitur per non 
identitatem formalem intelligo non identitatem quidditativam non perti- 
nentem ad defiitionem alterius, si definiretur.” This same idea is ex- 
pressed in Rep., I, d. 33, q. 2, n. 11, XXII, 403b. 


19 Ox., I, d. 2, q. 7, n. 44, VIII, 603-604. 
20 Rep. I, d. 45, q. 2, n. 5, XXII, 500b: “ Dico autem aliquid esse in alio 


ex natura rei, quod non est in eo per actum voluntatis comparantis, et 


universaliter, quod est in alio non per actum alicujus potentiae comparan- 
tis. 
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qua non condition of the simple real distinction as posited by Scotus is 
lacking, namely, the simple, real non-identity.21 


b) “Occurring between two or more really identical formalities.” The 
extremes of this distinction are formalities or realities to be taken in the 
sense previously explained. These formalities are metaphysical sections of 
the form and their number varies. By this phrase, Scotus desires to exclude 
“res” as a terminus of the distinction. With this in mind, the Subtle 
Doctor stresses the real identity of the formalities, and its consequent lack 
of composition. In order to have true composition two conditions must be 
realized: firstly, separation in the manner that one part is outside of 
another, and, secondly, mutual perfectibility. Formalities do not have 
separation for they are really the thing itself wherein the distinction takes 
place (they are not said to constitute the thing); formalities also lack mu- 
tual perfectibility for in a real identity all potentiality for perfection is 
negated. Formalities can, because of the formal distinction between them, 
be logically perfectible in the sense that one formality is not included in the 


essence of another and hence can be said to be perfectible by the formality 
it does not possess. 


c) “Of which one, before the operation of the intellect, is conceivable 
without the others though inseparable from them even by divine power.” 
Due to the contradictory natures of the formalities within an entity (e.g., 
the mercy and justice of God within His divine essence), each of them 
possesses a different definition and hence is conceived differently from the 
other.22 However, note that this difference exists already ex natura rei 
antecedently to the operation of the intellect. In no sense whatsoever is it 
the result of the mind’s activity. This non-inclusive character of the form- 
alities is the primary characteristic of the formal distinction. A second, and 
equally important, requirement of the formal distinction is the inseparabil- 
ity of the formalities. So intimately are they united with each other and 
their subject, that even divine power, or a miracle, cannot separate them. 
Thus, the sensitive and the intellectual soul in man is inseparable, as well as 
the common human nature from the individuality in man.?3 


These three sections of the definition of formal distinction correspond to 
the genus, specific difference and chief characteristics of the formal distinc- 
tion. Each section must be interpreted in the light of Scotistic terminology 
and doctrine; otherwise confusion, obscurity and unintelligibility will set in. 


21 Rep. I, d. 33, q. 2, n. 10, XXII, 403a: “Illa distinguuntur secundum 
quid quae non habent identitatem simpliciter, sed tantum non-identitatem 
secundum quid; diversitas autem in omnibus tribus primis condicionibus 


salvata identitate, est distinctio secundum quid.” Cf. also Rep., I, d. 45, q. 
2, n. 9, XXII, 502-503. 


22 Oz., I, d. 2, q. 7, n. 44, VIII, 604a: “Dico quod in essentia divina 
ante actum intellectus est entitas A et est entitas B, et haec non est for- 
maliter illa, ita quod intellectus paternus considerans A et considerans B 
habet ex natura rei unde ista compositio sit vera, A non est formaliter B, 
non autem praecise ex aliquo actu intellectus circa A et B.” 


28 Quodl., q. 2, n. 5, XXV, 62-63; Rep., II, d. 12, q. 8, n. 8, XXIII, 40a. 
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E. Proors ror THE Format DistINcTion 


A preliminary observation is not out of place. In view of the fact that 
Scotus, as well as the other great Scholastics of his age, was primarily a 
theologian, a great deal of the argumentation revolves in the theological 
sphere. Particularly in the case of Scotus is this apparent, and precisely 
on the question of the formal distinction. His penetrating study of distinc- 
tions is motivated by the philosophical and theological problems arising 
from the study of the Blessed Trinity. His argumentation bears the 
infallible marks of this preoccupation. Hence we will limit ourselves to 
the presentation of two proofs based upon the metaphysics of Scotus. 

His first and most efficacious argument is based on the principle of con- 
tradiction. Of the numerous forms in which it appears, the following is a 
favorite among the Scotists. Contradictories are predicated of animality 
and rationality in man before the operation of the intellect. These contra- 
dictories cannot possibly belong to one and the same indistinct subject 
and hence, must be formally distinct. The major premise is evident when 
one considers that to animality in man belongs the principle of similarity 
with brutes, while rationality lacks this agreement. Now, the principle of 
agreement and the principle of disagreement are contradictory predicates 
and yet inhere in one subject, soul. Therefore they are formally distinct. 
Substantiating arguments concerning the existence of contradictories in man 
are drawn as follows: animality in man is the sentient principle and the 
source of all sensitive powers while rationality is not, otherwise there would 
be a twofold adequate cause in man for the same effects. Secondly, animal- 
ity has a true aptitude to be communicated to many beings specifically 
distinct, which is not proper to rationality. Therefore, it is lawful to con- 
clude that these two formalities, animality and rationality, are formally 
distinct before the operation of the intellect.24 

Duns Scotus gives another version of this argument from the theological 
viewpoint. The purely mental distinction does not suffice to explain the 
composition of contradictories before the operation of the intellect. But 
such contradictories exist in the simple divine essence, as for example, 
justice whereby God punishes and mercy whereby He spares; the intellect 
is the source of the divine wisdom and the will the source of His goodness; 
hence justice is not of the formal ratio of goodness nor is the intellect of 
the formal ratio of the will, ie., before the act of a conceiving intellect, 
ex natura rei, the two are formally distinct. Therefore the existence of a 
formal distinction is necessary to compose the contradictories without 
destroying the unity.?5 

No matter whence the illustrations are drawn, the strength of the argu- 
ment lies in the metaphysical principle of contradiction which underlies it 
in all its ramifications. The logical distinction is insufficient to explain the 
union of contradictories within a simple entity; the real distinction is in 
most cases undesirable because it is, as is the case in the theological prob- 


24 Ozx., II, d. 1, q. 5, n. 5, XI, 193a. 


25 Oz., I, d. 8, q. 4, nn. 6-7, IX, 642-643; Rep., Prologus, q. 1, n. 31, XXII, 
23b; Rep., I, d. 45, q. 1, nn. 6-8, XXII, 501-502. 
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lems, contrary to dogmas of faith. Hence Scotus was forced to resort to 
@ non-real distinction which existed ex natura rei, namely, before the 
‘operation of the intellect. This need was fulfilled to his satisfaction by the 
formal distinction. 

The second class of arguments is based upon the definitions of the termini 
of the distinction. Fundamentally it is only another version of the argu- 
ment based upon the principles of contradiction. It can be formulated 
as follows: Many entities which are really identical have different defini- 
tions. But a definition expresses the nature of the thing as it is a parte rei 
and not as it is found in our concepts, and hence any divergence in defini- 
tions bespeaks a formal distinction in really identified entities. Obviously, 
one cannot refer here to accidental or descriptive definitions but to defini- 
tions that express the nature( the esse formale et quidditativum) of the 
entity, such as it has prior to the operation of the intellect.26 For example, 
a definition based simply on the operations of the entity, or in its various 
accidental functions, does not conclude to the existence of a formal distinc- 
tion. Thus the intellect can be considered and defined in terms of its 
function in simple apprehension, or as the principle of judgment and 
discursive reasoning, and yet one cannot conclude that a formal distinction 
exists between them. The reason is obvious: from a diversity of the strict 
metaphysical definition one concludes to a real or essential distinction and 
to a formal distinction. 

Other proofs for the existence of the formal distinction have multiplied 
considerably in Scotistic literature but offer no original contribution to the 
ones just mentioned. Some of these arguments from authority (Aristotle 
and the Fathers), other are derived from the via conceptibilitatis and hence 
closely akin to the proof based on the definition of formalities. The 
proof based on the communicability and incommunicability of really 
identified realities or formalities (e.g., the Paternity of the Godhead which 
is incommunicable is really identical with the infinity of God the Father 
which is communicable to the second and third Persons of the Trinity) is 
very closely related to the argument based on the principle of contradiction. 


CoNcLUSION 


This short treatise attempted to present Scotus’ interpretation of the 
richness of being. Though he insists on the unity and identity of the 
individual, to attain these he has recourse to an objective cleavage of one 
and the same form into several formalities really identical with the form. 
Besides this deeper insight into the mystery of being, the formal distinc- 
tion also serves admirably to explain the multiplicity of divine perfections 
and attributes in the unified essence of God. Even though everything 
is unity in God, nevertheless, one of His perfections cannot be identical 
with the other. Scotus’ metaphysics of contingent being is brought to bear 
upon the deeper penetration of the mystery of the Trinity. His philosophy 
humbly fulfills its mission as the “ ancilla theologiae” to the great profit 
of philosophy and theology. 


Mavrice J. Grasewsk1, O.F.M. 


St. Francis College 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


26 Orx., I, d. 8, q. 4, n. 18, IX, 665a. 
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PumosopHy oF LAw AND GoveRNMENT Division: Panel: JoHN ZvetiIna 
Sytvester M. Kiuuzen, Sister Licvort. 


Problem (a): Relativism in American Law. 


In his inaugural address as President at the founding of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association on January 5, 1926, Dr. Pace, in speak- 
ing of the need for philosophy in America said, “The philosophy of legis- 
lation certainly needs to be rewritten; without it, the finest philosophy of 
the state will remain an abstract ineffectual theory.” (Proceedings, p. 14.) 
Although that statement was made just about twenty years ago, and al- . 
though much has been written in the intervening years about the state and 
its democratic form, the notion of a philosophy of legislation holds as yet 
little meaning for us. It is readily admitted that the making of laws is a 
phenomenon of community life which has become identified with demo- 
cratic procedures. If a majority of representatives or delegates can be 
persuaded to agree that a law be passed, there is a glow of satisfaction 
that ensues which seems to assure us that an immediate problem is solved 
and disposed of. But if, unhappily, the law proves ineffectual for one rea- 
son or another, loud criticism is heard, not of the underlying purpose which 
was expressed in the law, but rather, of the very body of the law, the legis- 
lators and the lawyers, which permitted the intrusion. It is then said that 
law has failed us, that lawyers, though they had much to do with the es- 
tablishment of the American form of government, are no longer essential, 
and that courts have outlived their usefulness. Ultimately, then, democracy 
tends to become a process of majority assent to legislative measures which 
bear little relation to juristic foundations. A transition has taken place 
from the days when a government of laws and not of men was the goal 
until the immediate prospect seems to be a government of laws unrelated 
to fundamental law. Surely no theory of the state, no matter how demo- 
cratic its label, can be either desirable or successful, which fails to consider 
the validity of its philosophy of legislation. 

Legislation has come to signify for us a means of control. Supported 
by the power and force of the state, legislation is thought of now as an 
instrumentality, a tool, a weapon, whereby a majority or at least a vocal 
and organized minority undertake to secure that the rest of the community 
keep in line with their program and plans through the incidence of legal 
penalties threatened or applied in one form or another. Even the Consti- 
tution itself, which used to be referred to alternatively as fundamental 
law, has in recent years been discussed in terms of tool or testament. The 
implication is, of course, that if it be testament, it is merely evidence of 
that proprietary control which was formerly held by the founding fathers 
who are now dead, and which at present has become the function of the 
living who are under no bonds in the management of the inheritance. But 
if the Constitution be a tool in the hands of the heirs, living and growing 
to meet the needs of people in being and of the yet unborn, there still 
remains the question of its relationship to fundamental law. That problem 
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is not solved by refusing to acknowledge that any such thing as fundamen- 
tal law exists. Yet there are increasing numbers of people active in legis- 
lative programs who apparently view legislation as if there were no other 
criterion for its desirability than the fact that enough people can be found 
to consent to sponsor it. It is a little difficult to understand why they 
can’t see that merely quantitative standards for legislation can be as tyran- 
nical in their effects as the most arbitrary imperial edict. History’s most 
heroic pages are those which tell not of the transition from monarchy to 
democracy, but of the struggle to ensure that kings and people both wield 
their power under God and the law. What the modern world knows of 
God lies in the sphere of theology, but what it understands by law reaches 
into the heart of philosophical speculation. 


Although the struggle has been of long standing, new developments in 
recent years have given a modern aspect to the problem quite different 
from anything hitherto encountered. Admitting that life, human life, the 
life of each individual human being, is the most important thing in the 
world, it is nevertheless true that science, with its concomitant inventions 
and discoveries has tremendous significance because of the influence it has 
on man’s life. Man, by using his ingenuity, is able to discover and to 
devise scientific tools which profoundly modify his accustomed modes of 
living. And so overwhelmed is he by the unforeseen effects, so engrossed 
in the phenomenon of life and growth in which he himself is participating, 
that he has no inclination to recall what history has to teach of challenges 
equally phenomenal to each preceding generation of his forebears. Espe- 
cially since the discovery of the steam engine, with its far-reaching effects 
on mass production and employment, have problems arisen in ways of 
living which are not yet near solution. New disciplines like sociology and 
economics, which have been fostered in an effort to cope with the difficul- 
ties, at first went about their work as if law had never existed. Then, 
when programs were devised, it was remembered that the law had devel- 
oped methods of social control which might be useful in securing adoption 
of the programs. When the law at first failed to welcome the new plans 
as not sufficiently tested in the crucible of human experience, sociology and 
economics countered by discrediting the law at the very moment that they 
undertook to operate through legal techniques. What has happened is 
that social and economic programs have been written into legislative mea- 
sures and put into force with penal provisions involving state power with- 
out effecting a complete reconciliation with fundamental law. That they 
have not yet been altogether effective may be due in part to the lack of 
this essential foundation. Putting the problem in another way, it may be 
asked how can the law be restored to its rightful place in community life 
so that it will afford a rule and measure of human actions adequate for 
the needs of an industrial age. 


The common ground upon which law and sociology and economics meet 
lies in the field of justice. In ancient times the goal of law was to render 
to each his own. This has given way in a positivistic and quantitative age 
to the purpose of rendering to each according to his need. And in recent 
years some measure of participation in making the awards on the part of 
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each person has become a purpose of social reform. In working toward a 
“juster justice and a more lawful law,” therefore, the “higher” law which 
was repudiated when positivism came into favor has been coming back as 
a respectable ideal which may be spoken of as if it could exist. What has 
happened is that juristic theory has followed the trend of recent philosophi- 
cal speculation to such an extent that it reflects though in a rather clumsy 
way, the polarities of positivism and absolutism which have divided pro- 
fessional philosophers, especially in the English-speaking world, during the 
last century. We have been offered but two alternatives,—either that there 
is no higher law and in fact no law at all other than that which is spelled - 
out in written statutes and codes, or else that there is an ideal law which 
is humanly conceived out of attributes agreed upon as desirable, which the 
law should work toward making effective in precise and positive terms. 
Both are based on the arrogant assumption that man is the master of his 
own fate and creator of the universe in which he lives. The fact that man’s 
responsibility for his own choices and his capacity for creating new forms 
out of the elements of the universe in which he finds himself, the fact 
that his ability to formulate judgments which give rise to new facets of 
truth, all lend apparent support to the humanism and naturalism which is 
so prevalent, has confused superficial minds into an acceptance of a spur- 
ious notion of justice which is essentially materialistic. 


Submission seems to be the stumbling-block upon which these alterna- 
tive theories of law, the positivistic and the absolutistic, go astray. The 
old doctrine of a natural law which exists in the universe regardless of 
whether men observe it or not has been rejected because it seemed to 
allow no place for creative thinking, no opportunity for invention, no 
ground for experiment and initiative. There was a failure to recognize 
that discovery was precisely the challenge it offered. There was unaccount- 
able oversight of the fact that its very existence was derived from an argu- 
ment inductivly established whereby the existence of the deity is inferred 
because of the observable effects and consequences of his operations. There 
was a stupid misconception of human responsibility which, in denying the 
existence of a higher law and a supernatural law-giver discarded any possi- 
bility of freedom. The philosophical fallacies that hold that submission to 
higher law—not a conceptually devised higher law but an actually existent 
higher law—is slavery, and that maintain that denial, of the existence of 
higher law is liberty, can only be explained as plausible when the third way, 
the middle way between the alternatives postulated, has not been compe- 
tently presented. When it is understood that the existence of liberty de- 
pends on truth and that truth is that relationship which actually exists 
between man and his universe, it can no longer be thought that submis- 
sion to the natural law which expresses that relationship is debasing. On 
the contrary, without proper submission to the natural law, man becomes 
in fact a slave,—to himself as well as to his fellow-men. 

The assumption that there can be no growth, no development, no vi- 
tality under a natural law regime is as fallacious as the assumption that 
the natural law and absolutism are synonymous. Actually the law of nature 
is the law of growth. It is natural for man to add to the sum of his 
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knowledge and wisdom as he reaches physical maturity. It is equally ob- 
vious that the human race, at least that part of it we refer to when we 
speak of civilization, adds to the store of its intellectual and spiritual 
treasures quantitatively and qualitatively through the centuries. Otherwise 
there would be no progress and little hope of ever reaching perfection 
through the experiences of time and space. To consider the natural law 
as deadening is a contradiction in terms. Absolutism can be deadening 
because it is the resultant of humanly conceived attributes which are 
determined when uttered, but the natural law which exists independently 
of any man’s thinking about it is as much a living law as any other fact 
or sequence of facts that can be observed in nature. It exists and must 
continue to exist as long as any man lives who is subject to it. 


To say that the natural law is the law of growth is not, however, the same 
thing as saying that the natural law changes. It is man’s knowledge of the 
natural law, his discoveries about the natural order of the universe which 
grow in accordance with his needs and his capacities. But because he is 
himself a part of nature and participates in its action, his relationship to 
that natural order remains the same, so that he is bound and measured by 
its terms. The difficulty here is due to an equivocal usage of the words 
“natural law.” Perhaps the analogy of man himself may make the dis- 
tinction clearer. The red and white corpuscles of his blood may be 
changed completely. by transfusion, let us say, or by natural processes, in 
the course of a year, or a man may wake up after a night’s sleep, a wiser 
or a changed man, yet as long as the vital spark remains which marked 
his birth, he is still the same person. So the phenomena of nature may 
change, sometimes in response to man’s own powers, but so long as man 
remains man he differs from nature in an unchanging relationship, even at 
the very moment that he participates in its operations. It is this unchang- 
ing relationship, the otherness which exists between man and nature which 
does not permit him to assimilate or to control nature beyond certain 
limits nor to be absorbed completely by nature. 


In fact, the natural law, in recognizing this unchanging difference be- 
tween man and his environment does not subordinate him but elevates 
him to a dignity befitting his humanity, a dignity which both materialism 
and idealism, by ignoring it, deny him. 

Perhaps this immutable relationship between man and nature which we 
refer to as the natural law has been overemphasized in the past to the 
same degree that it is underemphasized today. As a practical matter, once 
the true relationship is acknowledged to exist, it is possible to advance a 
long way in legal experimentation before colliding with it. Traditionally 
in the common law system it has been said that law is declaratory of right 
and there were classic debates over legislative innovations which were 
thought to go beyond the bounds of declaratory-law. But lest the law be 
too rigorous in its application, chancellors were permitted much latitude 
with regard to dispensations where leniency was required in individual 
cases. In more recent times the function of legislation has been enlarged 
to include the creation of various legal devices which would effectuate a 
greater justice than rigid formalisms would permit. Latterly the courts 
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themselves, in arriving at their judgments, have written modifications into 
the law, which, at times, reverse so abruptly accepted rules, that uncertainty 
as to what the law is, is increasing. Much of this creativity with respect 
to new techniques is not only desirable but necessary in attaining greater 
justice. So long as it consists of mutation of forms without wiping away 
the substance and foundation of law, it is but a recognition that art as well 
as science go to make up the body of the law. Indeed the Popes have 
urged that “the law should be beforehand and prevent these troubles 
from arising”; (Rerum Novarum); and have declared that “the civil 
power is more than the mere guardian of law and order .. . it must strive © 
with all zeal to make sure that the laws and institutions, the general char- 
acter and the administration of the commonwealth, should be such as of 
themselves to realize public well being and private property ”, (Quadrage- 
simo Anno) “To define in detail these duties when the need occurs and 
when the natural law does not do so, is the function of the government. 
Provided that the natural and divine law be observed, the public author- 
ity, in view of the common good, may specify more accurately what is 
licit and what is illicit for property owners in the use of their possessions;” 
(Quadragesimo Anno) and have recognized that “some there must be 
who dedicate themselves to the work of the commonwealth, who make 
the law, who administer justice, whose advice and authority govern the 
nation in times of peace, and defend it in war.” (Rerum Novarum) 


The limitation placed by the Popes upon experimentation with legal 
devices to secure greater justice for all is the proviso that the natural 
and divine law be observed. In metaphysical terms this is a recogni- 
tion that differences exist between the logical and the ontological orders 
and that they must not be confused. So long as logically devised hypo- 
theses are held in suspense subject to verification by the standard of the 
natural law, there can be no objection to, indeed there may properly be 
encouragement for their invention. But should they be proven contrary 
to the natural law, their abandonment must be complete. If the natural 
law be ignored in this process, and judges carried away by the specious 
theories of positivism and absolutism, declare that the law is what the 
judges say it is, then the moment of healthy experiment is over, for then 
the rule which is formulated under God and the law has yielded to a 
tule of men and not of laws. Let us hope that such judges be not ar- 
bitrary for if they are, by what law can their rules be measured. 


If it be asked how can we know and recognize the natural law, the 
best answer that can be given is that we know it through right reason, 
yet since we are seeking something that is at times spoken of as right, 
we seem to be begging the question. Mr. Justice Holmes gave up the 
search, justifying his dismissal with the statement that it is an unknow- 
able precept. But to think of the natural law as a precept which can be 
known like a paragraph in a code is to approach reality with positivistic 
preconceptions. The natural law is not a precept nor a code although its 
meaning may be partially expressed in the decalogue or in the golden 
rule. As soon as the natural law is formulated into words, it may be 
thought of as defined in part and given positive expression, but it can 
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never be completely and fully expressed in time and space. As Saint 
Thomas Aquinas puts it, “law is not the same as right, but it is an ex- 
pression of right.” (Lex non est ipsum jus, proprie loquendo, sed aliqualis 
ratio juris.” S. Theol. II II q. 57, a.1 ad 2.) The knowledge of its exist- 
ence comes therefore not by perception and abstraction as notions and 
ideas and concepts do, but rather essentially through the very essence of 
man because he is a man. That it is spoken of in terms of right reason 
is due to the fact that its existence is as much a part of man’s existence 
as is the faculty for perceiving and judging. It is the way he must live 
to fulfill his destiny just as right reason is the way he must think if his 
mind be healthy and normal and sane, without aberrations. The natural 
law is the condition, the foundation, the basis for existence to which 
even a baby gives witness before his perspective and abstractive and voli- 
tional powers have been developed. Although its expression may be 
warped by misconceptions, it is not itself a conception and in treating it 
as such modern legal philosophy has fallen into serious errors. Primarily 
it is an order, a relationship, between man and his environment over which 
he has no control; it is an element, perhaps the essential element of the 
ontological order of this universe. To attempt to transfer it from the 
ontological to the logical order is to leave all law without any foundation 
or reason for existence. 


It is not surprising then that those who think of the natural law 
either as a positive precept or as a human concept eventually go a step 
further and deny the validity of all law. To hold either the one or the 
other would imply the sophism that man is the measure of all things, 
whereas Saint Thomas says, “ Man is not the measure of things that are 
from nature.” (S. Theol. I II q. 91. a. 3 ad 2.) Denial of the existence 
of the natural law then seems to put man in control of the only uni- 
verse he knows. Disorder is unpleasant and interferes with his personal 
liberty. Order therefore is desirable for everybody else, with as much 
privilege as he can secure for himself. Since he can’t get the people in his 
community to permit him all the license he may desire, he is willing to 
compromise, yielding a little of his own freedom in order to obtain some 
restraint on their part. When he decides to conform to a social order 
agreed upon by the majority of the community, he does so out of fear 
of retaliation or of penalties which it will be unpleasant to encounter. He 
refuses to admit even to himself that any motivation based on the exist- 
ence of right finds place in his scheme of social life. Fear of superior 
force is the ultimate sanction for the social order he prefers in place of 
law. Consent or agreement is the only common ground upon which he can 
deal with his fellows. If in fact their consent is not forthcoming to his 
proposals for social order, he resorts to persuasion, high-powered sales 
talk and advertising devices. Then he takes an opinion poll to measure 
the success of his campaign. If the results do not yet yield agreement on 
the part of the majority polled, he increases his pressures until a satisfac- 
tory amount of sales-resistance is overcome. If his scheme is sufficiently 
far-reaching, he is then in a position to have it incorporated in a legis- 
lative measure and penalties can be relied upon to keep the recalcitrants 
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in line. Perhaps a juster justice may ensure from this process at times 
but nowhere is there any more than a nodding gesture to the possible 
existence of justice or right. Consensus has taken its place. 


Since consensus is a popular term for common agreement and since 
common agreement is sometimes interchangeable with right reason, it is 
not difficult to mistake consensus for right reason and therefore as a substi- 
tute for natural law. Such a transformation is the result not of identity of 
realities but rather of an equivocal use of words. Actually the opinion on 
which consensus is based may be very superficial and bear no relation to 
truth upon close examination. Furthermore it is often easier to assent 
than not upon a topic on which lack of time or interest prevents deep 
thought. Consensus therefore can mean little or nothing as a foundation 
for legislation. Common agreement can mean something more, since there 
is present an implication of qualitative as well as quantitative standards. 
What is commonly agreed upon seems to suggest that those competent to 
judge have been consulted and that some system of checks and balances 
have been resorted to in order that the less competent be left out of the 
result. In recent times these checks and balance have been utilized to 
eliminate all but the experts who are spoken of as those most competent 
to judge. But experts whose field is too narrow may lack the breadth of 
experience which: others less highly trained may have acquired in other 
ways. In other words, expertise may bear no necessary connection to com- 
mon sense, and common agreement based on it may be far removed from 
right reason. Right reason, in its turn, may be taken to mean a symmetri- 
cal conceptualism rather than healthy mental faculties. In that case neither 
objective truth nor natural law will be the accepted criterion insofar as 
the logical order attempts to function apart from the ontological order. 


One result of an inadequate philosophy of reality like positivism or 
absolutism may be found in the practical application of the theory to 
effectuate desired ends. By concentrating on the maldistribution of prop- 
erty, for example, one may come to the justifiable conclusion that property 
could and should be more equally divided. Since property is distributed 
ultimately by agreement, a variety of forms of property holding may be 
devised and tried in the course of time which will effect a distribution in 
one way or another. What is objectionable in the light of fundamental or 
natural law is not variety and experimentation in the forms of property 
holding through which more equitable distribution may be achieved, but 
rather the denial of the right to hold private property at all, whether as- 
sented to by legal formulas through common agreement or arbitrary decree. 
In the economic order the results of false philosophies are readily observ- 
able in the disillusionments which are the aftermath of programs found to 
be unworkable regardless of their motivations. Plans and programs based 
upon materialism or absolutism which are concerned only with transposi- 
tions of matter in the physical order cannot endure confrontment with the 
realities of the metaphysical order. 


In the political order also, where democracy is preferable because it 
allows the greatest possible number of people to participate in what at 
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its best is self-government under God and the law, basically sound philoso- 
phy which accounts for man’s relationship to and difference from the phe- 
nomena of his universe is essential. If legislation is thought of as an in- 
strument or tool by which democracy functions, then the economic policy 
and the social policy which are written into that legislation may be novel 
in their efforts to secure greater justice, but so long as they are built upon 
the foundations of the natural law they offer some chance for success. To 
the extent that they remain conceptions in the logical order alone, their 
failure is predictable no matter how forceful the sanctions with which they 
are prescribed. 


The essence of a sound legal order is the recognition of a relationship, 
a relationship like truth, between knowing subject and objects known, a 
relationship between man, the subject of the legal order, and the natural 
order which is other and distinct from him in essence even while he par- 
ticipates in its operation. Like truth it may be recognized more surely 
by common agreement but it is not created by agreement nor consent nor 
even by right reason. It exists whether it is acknowledged or not. While 
it is implicit it may be made explicit in an infinite variety of forms. As 
long as the proper relationship is maintained between the subjective forms 
and the objective reality there is no reason to criticize the validity of the 
expression it receives. And a relativism which is built upon this existent 
reality can approximate truth perhaps more closely than an absolutism 
which is essentially subjective. It is only when relativism mistakes the 
existence of the subject-object relationship in the order of nature and 
proposes its hypotheses as if a natural law did not exist that it leaves 
itself open to rejection. It is only when relativism is concerned exclusively 
with its own logical constructions, which it proposes to make applicable 


by force rather than upon the foundations of the natural law that it goes 
astray. 


To rewrite the philosophy of legislation, then, in an age when legis- 
lation has become the foremost instrument in the legal order means taking 
into account the need for new forms of law and for new legal techniques 
which will meet more adequately the requirements of a rule and measure 
of human actions in an industrial age. It means a recognition that these 
new forms, like all art forms are expressions of the creative power of human 
judgment. But it also means that besides mind and its powers there must 
be also an accounting for the world order which exists whether acknowl- 
edged or not. A relativism which ignores the natural order can find no 
place in a philosophy of legislation which meets the requirements of reality, 
but a relativism which is based upon that essential relationship of man and 
the natural law can have much to offer American law in this challenging 
stage. Before we can have a satisfactory program to effectuate desired 
social and economic policies, we must have first of all an adequate 
philosophy of legislation. 


Miriam THERESA Rooney 


Tudor Hall 
Washington, D. C. 
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Comments on Relativism in American Law 


After this splendid treatment of law in its philosophical backgrounds 
by Miss Miriam Rooney, it may appear as though we are stepping from 
the contemplation of the sublime to attempt an application of her observa- 
tions to some of the modern problems of jurisprudence. The uncertainty 
and instability which pervade the varied activities of human existence in 
our present day are reflected in the law and the administration of justice. 
The common law tradition has recognized that certain legal principles are 
‘fixed and permanent, and these are to be applied by the jurist to given 
states of facts—many of these postulates of justice and equity being 
founded in the natural law. It is hardly necessary to repeat to a Catholic 
audience that wherever we find law it suggests order, or at least a tendency 
to order, since laws are made for the sake of order, which in turn we regard 
as the prerequisite for the attainment of the common good. Thomas 
Aquinas based law and right on reason oriented to actuality and real 
things, but he was careful to build a bulwark against legal positivism and 
legal voluntarism which deny a universally valid objective order in the 
world. St. Augustine taught that the eternal law is the ultimate fount of 
law and right, and he describes it as the Divine Wisdom and Divine Intel- 
ligence. It is the Divine Wisdom or the Divine Will commanding that the 
natural order must be preserved and forbidding that it be disturbed. Just 
as the Supreme Wisdom is the unchanging truth, so it is also the unchang- 
ing eternal law from whose realm nothing is exempt. Human laws, if 
anchored to the eternal laws, will necessarily operate with certainty and 
assurance, because they are based on fundamental notions of justice. 


We are told by the scholars of philosophy that the jus naturale is found 
at the core of the civil codes of every civilized state and the small differ- 
ences serve only to make the general agreement stand out the more. 
Bentham and his followers placed much emphasis in the nature of exped- 
iency, which was to govern law and politics. To be sure the Benthamites 
have emphasized the principles of the greatest number and this principle 
seems to be at the basis of the modern sociological approach to law. The 
student of natural law will not quarrel with this aim and objective but law 
must regard peoples as an organic unity formed by the discipline of their 
very nature and not simply a system by which noses are to be counted. 
It is not an arithmetical process but one that is biological and moral. It 
is not simply relative or pragmatic. The one recognizes no higher law 
than the maximum of pleasure for the animal organism; but a sound 
system of law, with proper philosophical backgrounds, cannot overlook the 
eternal order and its Divine Governor. 

Much comment has been elicited recently among students of the law. 
jurists, lawyers and thoughtful citizens concerning the departures being 
made by recent decisions of our Supreme Court from old established 
principles. Not unaware of the force of the late Justice Brandeis’ statement 
that the principle of stare decisis is of limited application in the field of 
Constitutional law, the changing of fundamental legal landmarks just for 
the sake of change, simply because change connotes progress, does not 
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always make for true order in government or human society. The over- 
ruling of so-called “seductive cliches” is making the substantive law an 
uncharted sea. It is not required on the other hand that our legal 
principles should perpetuate a social order of injustice and inequity for 
the sake of stability. This would result in defeating the very purpose of 
the law. 


Aware of this trend of judicial decisions in recent years Justice Jackson 
made some incisive observations with reference to the instability that has 
developed in the field of constitutional law alone. While stare decisis 
denotes a certain stability because of adherence to precedent we should 
not deny, he says, to our judicial process capacity for improvement, adapta- 
tion and alteration. The difficulty arises in applying these enduring 
principles of justice and equity to rapidly changing conditions. Justice 
Jackson tells us to overrule an important precedent is serious business 
calling for careful appraisal of the disadvantages of the innovation as well 
as those of the questioned case. 


This relaxation in the authority of precedent is symptomatic of general 
world conditions. Many practicing lawyers are complaining bitterly of the 
innovations, the many concurring and dissenting opinions accompanying 
the opinions of our upper courts resulting in a maze that seems next to 
impossible to fathom. Judicial interpretation of law has become largely - 
relative and pragmatic in our day. As a result of this a great mass of 
opinions by men of different temperaments, qualifications and viewpoints, 
writing at different times and under varying local influence, some printed 
judicial word may be found to support almost any plausible proposition. 


Haste, pressure and especially unsound philosophic thinking are too 
ingrained in our modern lives to expect that courts can be free from these 
current influences. Mass production and the pragmatic approach are so 
much a premise of American thinking that to question their benefits in any 
field is to subject oneself to the charge of being reactionary. 


Many social leaders and reformers, as well as legal scholars, pay tribute 
to the liberal dissenting opinions of the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Many of these opinions have in our own time become the pronouncements 
of the august tribunal of which he was a member, and, though we may 
not always disagree with the results, we are apt in our enthusiasm to over- 
look the validity of the premises on which they are based. Holmes’ con- 
tempt for the natural law and his agreement with the underlying philosophy 
of the legal scholarship emanating from seats of learning in the east, has 
been made clear to us in the volumes containing the intimate correspond- 
ence of Holmes and Pollock. To select at random from one of the many 
missives that passed between the American and English scholars of the law 
demonstrates not only their philosophies but also the breadth of their 


intellectual interests. In his letter to Pollock, dated June 19, 1928, Holmes 
writes inter alia: 


“As to hypostasis—I don’t remember ever using it but once; at first, 


as an intentionally magniloquent and pedagogical answer to Pound’s 
question: What is a right? And then in an article, as a real reduction 
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of a right to its rudiments. It starts from my definition of law (in the 
sense in which it is used by the modern lawyer) as a statement of the 
circumstances in which the public force will be brought to bear upon 
men through the courts; that is the prophecy in general terms. Of 
course the prophecy becomes more specific to define the right. So we 
prophesy that the earth and sun will act toward each other in a certain 
way. Then as we pretend to account for that mode of action by the 
hypothetical cause, the force of gravitation, which is merely the 
hypostasis of the prophesied fact and an empty phrase. So we get up 
the empty substratum, a right, to pretend to account for the fact that 
the Courts will act in a certain way. 
“We have got accustomed to our phraseology and might find it hard 
for a time to do without it; but in that as in other cases I think our 
morally tinted words have caused a great deal of confused thinking.” 


It is well to note the definition of law given by this Yankee from Olympus. 
Law is nothing more than a statement of the circumstances in which the 
public force will be brought to bear upon men through the courts, while a 
right is a mere prophecy—an empty substratum to pretend to account for 
the fact that the Courts will act in a certain way. Radically opposed to 
our scholastic concept of law and of human rights—and certainly not in 
accord with the views of the early framers of our fundamental law. Father 
John C. Ford, 8.J. has summarized (Fordham Law Rev., XI, 255-278 
(1942) ; cf. Rooney, Lawlessness, Law, and Sanction, (1937) pp. 114-136) to 
a reductio ad absurdum the definitions of this great Jurist to whose measure 
modern society is being ordered: Law’s essence is physical force so that 
might spells right. There is no absolute truth. Law is to be divorced from 
all morality. A moral ought is a mere fiction with the ultimate physical 
necessity of behaving or being killed. Man is a cosmic ganglion. His ideas 
probably have no more cosmic value than his bowels. He himself has no 
more cosmic significance than a baboon or a grain of sand. There being 
no sanctity about human life, he may be sacrificed to the state whenever 
its interests demand it. The final arbiter of all life, therefore, is physical 
force. The ultimate ratio decidendi when men disagree is this, in Holmes’ 
words: “ We don’t like it and shall kill you if we can.” In short this is the 
underlying philosophy of the present-day totalitarian state. 


Frank W. Grinnell, Esq., of the Massachusetts Bar referred to the 
present uncertain, relativistic and pragmatic approach of the Courts as 
the “ New Guesspotism ”. Largely because of the constant overruling of 
“earlier considered decisions ”—Justices Roberts and Frankfurter said in 
a much discussed dissenting opinion in the case of Mahnick v Southern 
Steamship Co. 321 U. 8. 96 (1944): 


“....the law becomes not a chart to govern conduct but a game of 
chance; instead of settling rights and liabilities it unsettles them. 
Counsel and parties will bring and prosecute actions in the teeth of 
the decisions that such actions are not maintainable on the not im- 
probable chance that the asserted rule will be thrown overboard. 
Defendants will not know whether to litigate or to settle for they will 
have no assurance that a declared rule will be followed. But the more 
deplorable consequence will inevitably be that the administration of 
justice will fall into disrepute. Respect for tribunals must fall when 
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the bar and the public come to understand that nothing that has been 
said in prior adjudications has force in a current controversy.” 


In a more recent dissent in Smith v Allwright—$21 U.S. 649 (1944), Mr. 
Justice Roberts said: “ This tendency, it seems to me, indicates an intoler- 
ance for what those who have composed this court in the past have 
conscientiously and deliberately concluded, and involves an assumption that 
knowledge and wisdom reside in us which was denied to our predecessors.” 
And after describing the tendency as one “ to bring adjudication...into the 
same class as a restricted railroad ticket good for this day and train only ” 
he continued: 


“Tt is regrettable that in an era marked by doubt and confusion, an 
era whose greatest need is steadfastness of thought and purpose, this 
Court, which has been looked to as exhibiting consistency in adjudica- 
tion, and a steadiness which would hold the balance even in the face 
of temporary ebbs and flows of opinion, should now itself become the 
breeder of fresh doubt and confusion in the public mind as to the 
stability of our institutions.” 


I do not wish to be understood by this paper as advocating formalism 
in procedure at the expense of substantial justice but merely to emphasize 
that Courts in deciding cases are not to follow their own whims but are 
to derive the rules of law from sources often of the most general and 
permanent character, to which they are directed, by the organized body to 
which they belong. The need for less relativism in law and more perma- 
nency in principles of jurisprudence is becoming more apparent especially 
now that the emphasis is away from “ judicial legislation” in the direction 
of the possible despotism of the many in the form of legislative enactments 
and their carrying out by quasi legislative and quasi judicial administrative 
bodies. “The rights embodied in the Constitution (and I might add 
parenthetically in any system of law)...are as essential to the protection 
of the citizen against the tyranny of a hydra-headed tyrant of the future as 
they were against the tyrannical monarchs of the past.” This applies with 
equal force to the dictators of our stormy modern times. James Russell 
Lowell effectively answered the English historian who wrote that “there is, 
in opposition to the will or passions of the majority, no lasting security, 
either for life or property in America, in cases where the public mind is 
vehemently excited,” when he simply said that our written Constitutions 
are an obstacle “to the whim, but not the will of the people.” Legislative 
action, as important as it is, is not always the height or essence of wisdom 
and justice and, it, too, must be governed by moral precepts and principles 
of essential justice. The real importance of preventing majority tyranny 
does not become apparent, however, until we examine it in the light of its 
effect upon the existence of a true public opinion as a basis of popular 
government. We know that we cannot have true public opinion unless the 
minority feel themselves bound to acquiesce in the opinion of the majority. 
This cannot be achieved unless the majority action is based on the bed rock 
of Christian principles of social justice and is never tyrannical in nature 
and therefore does not run counter to the deeply imbedded prejudices and 
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convictions of the minority. In order to safeguard the very existence of 
popular government, therefore, it has been necessary to erect constitutional 
safeguards to protect minorities from such action by a majority as would 
lead to resistance or revolt. Moreover, as Burke so well said many years 
ago: “ The restraints on men, as well as their liberties, are to be reckoned 
with their rights.” And so it is with the principles of law founded on right 
and justice. They are not only a guide and a norm but act as a restraint 
on the arbitrary action of Courts. This was expressed in another way many 
centuries ago by that great Christian philosopher St. Augustine in his City — 
of God where he explains the order and law which obtain in heaven and 
earth, whereby it has come to pass that human society is served by those 
who rule it. This is so beautifully expressed by the Philosopher himself 
that I conclude these all too rambling remarks in his own words: 


“But in the family of the just man who lives by faith and is as yet 
a pilgrim journeying on to the celestial city, even those who rule serve 
those whom they seem to command; for they rule not from a love of 
power, but from a sense of the duty they owe to others—not because 
they are proud of authority, but because they love mercy.” 


Joun A. ZveETINA 





Problem (b): The Ecclesiastical Bar and Scholastic Philosophy 


The concept of what constitutes a learned profession is somewhat 
arbitrary. This is so because of the rise of bodies of knowledge and the 
consequent acquisition and exercise of skills since the beginning of the 
classical professions of the ministry, law, medicine, and teaching, after the 
renaissance of learning in the twelfth and thirteenth century. Differences 
of opinions may prevail as to whether persons who engage in these newer 
callings actually are members of a learned profession While it may be 
issuable, therefore, whether a specific avocation or calling is rightly classifi- 
able as a profession at the present time, it is manifest that certain occupa- 
tional activities vary from others with respect to objectives, standards, 
extent of training, supervision by public authority, and continuity of 
tradition. Roughly speaking, the classical professions were characterized 
by the primary aim of unselfish public and social service, dedication to 
the mastery and utilization of a body of learning worthy of study at a 
university and an organizational consciousness, based on tests of fitness, 
both as to competence and character, and subjection to discipline. 

The well being of humanity demands the survival and improvement, if 
possible, of the learned professions, which have made enormous contribu- 
tions to the happiness of mankind. These professions have served mankind 
through the centuries by administering to his soul and body, by forging the 


1The author is indebted to Dr. Stephan G. Kuttner, Professor of the 
History of Canon Law, The Catholic University of America, for his valu- 
able suggestions. See Pound, What is a Profession? The Rise of the Legal 
Profession in Antiquity, 19 Notre Dame Lawyer 203, at pp. 204, 205 (1944). 
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means for the ordering of society, through law and government, and by 
affording man a mastery of his physical environment, through the construc- 
tion of habitations and dwellings and the exploitation of the latent forces 
of the universe. But just as humanity owes a debt to the learned profes- 
sions, so too these professions are fundamentally indebted to scholastic 
philosophy, that great speculative system which is acceptable to the Cath- 
olic Church. ‘ 

Scholastic philosophy has provided the ideals, mental processes and 
sense of corporate responsibility, essential for the very existence of a 
learned profession. The learned professions would cease to be such if they 
were detached from their moorings of such philosophy, which gives signifi- 
cance to the inter-relation of mind and matter and unifies the work of all 
the learned professions. It enables professional men to perceive the 
limitations of the knowledge which they profess and its essential connection 
with other intellectual accumulations. Thus while medicine, dentistry, 
architecture, and engineering, for example, are chiefly pre-occupied with 
matter and the physical part of man, scholastic philosophy discloses that 
the body is only one of man’s components.’ Conversely, such professions 
as law, which are largely concerned with mind and morals, and transcend- 
ental thinking with reference to abstractions, need to be reminded by 
scholastic philosophy that man is not a disembodied spirit, but is partially 
made up of matter, which necessitates at times the relation of abstract law 
to the interplay of material interests and pragmatic considerations. Realiza- 
tion that each of the learned professions is custodian of only a small part 
of the whole knowledge of mankind, artificially segregated for technical 
convenience from the unity of infinite wisdom, the fulness of which is in 
the mind of Almighty God, will necessarily result in a better understanding 
of the relative importance to be attached to the learning and skills in 
question. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the impact of the philosophy 
of the Schoolmen upon a learned profession is the ecclesiastical bar. This 
philosophical system has supplied many of the norms, standards, and 
conceptual processes underlying the professional status of church lawyers 
and jurists. Since the canonical legal order provides a regulatory mechan- 
ism for a society having a supernatural goal, namely, the sanctification and 
salvation of mankind, however, divine positive law has also determined the 
nature and activity of the ecclesiastical legal profession to a considerable 
extent.2 The professional work of church lawyers, moreover, has been 
affected by the juristic institutions of the positive law of the state in 
question wherein they practice their profession since it is the policy of the 
Canon law to adopt large parts of the law of the political sovereign, 
whenever such action is consonant with the best interests of common law. 
This is true, for example, in the field of contract and property law. 


2 Griffiths, A Light to the Nations, 3 The Jurist, 354 at pp. 358, 359 
(1943). O’Connor, The Origin and Development of Canon Law, 4 The 
Jurist, 54 at pp. 62, 63 (1944). 


8 Thus see Canons 1529 and following of the Code of Canon Law, 1918 
(P. J. Kenedy and Sons). 
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Although many factors are at work to explain why the Canon lawyer 
and his profession are apt to be overlooked in a survey of the learned 
professions in the United States, nevertheless the ecclesiastical bar is a 
learned profession. It is true that the ecclesiastical lawyer does not par- 
ticipate in sensational criminal trials, where conviction may result in capital 
punishment, life imprisonment, or a term in the penitentiary. Indeed the 
means of enforcing the decrees of the Canon law courts lie very often in 
the domain of morals and conscience. The drama of trial by jury forms 
no part of the canonical procedure and practice. The professional services 
of church lawyers are not as publicized as those of civil lawyers, for a - 
variety of reasons, such as the desirability of privacy because of the matters 
involved in the administration and enforcement of Canon law. The almost 
invariable ecclesiastical status of the Canon lawyer in this country naturally 
leads him to avoid publicity, and to reduce to a minimum the convivial 
aspects of professional association, which characterize state bar organiza- 
tions and the programs of the American Bar Association. Finally the size 
of his fees is not startling. Despite all this, the ecclesiastical bar is older 
than the English and American. It was the model of the English legal 
profession, which has exerted at least an indirect influence upon the 
American bar. 


The ecclesiastical bar possesses td an outstanding extent the earmarks 
of a learned profession. For centuries, its members have constituted a 
moral personality. They have dedicated themselves to the study and use 
of a continuous, scientifically arranged and well ordered body of learning, 
known as the Canon law. The great accumulation of juridical doctrine, 
juristic institutions, and modes of reasoning, was employed functionally for 
social purposes. Relative to each of these three essential attributes of the 
canonical bar, in virtue of which it became a learned profession, the effects 
of scholastic philosophy are unmistakable. 


In the first place, the homogeneity of the ecclesiastical bar, underlying 
the concept of moral personality, was accelerated by its regulation and 
control exercised by the public authority of a perfect society, namely, the 
Catholic Church. It is true that this authority is not public in the sense 
of that possessed and used by the political sovereign in the United States, 
since there exists the doctrine of the separation of Church and State in 
this country. But the tendency of Americal civil law to place ecclesiastical 
law upon a distinctive plane 5 and to make numerous concessions to church 
law, such as empowering priests and ministers, as officers of the state, to 
marry persons, apparently gives a quasi-public authority to the Church. 

Full public authority was exercised by the Western church in the early 
fifth century when ecclesiastical advocacy became a recognized institution 
and for a considerable time thereafter. The defender was the first type 
of ecclesiastical advocate. He dedicated his services to the poor, especially 
widows and orphans. He also represented the local church in litigation. 


4See Pound, The Legal Profession in the Middle Ages, 19 Notre Dame 
Lawyer, 229 (1944). 


5See Watson v. Jones, 13 Wallace 679 (U. 8.). 
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The Catholic Church has established specific qualifications for the prac- 
tice of Canon law and has imposed a rigid discipline upon those who are 
qualified for such practice. Judicial advocates and procurators, the two 
divisions of the canonical legal profession, have always been amenable to 
well defined and systematic rules relating to their qualifications, appoint- 
ment, authorization, rejection, removal and punishment, if necessary, by 
means of penal sanctions. They enjoy certain rights and are held account- 
able for the proper discharge of particular duties in the course of the 
canonical process. 

According to the Code of Canon law, which became effective in 1918, 
and is binding on the Western Church, it is required that judicial advocates 
and procurators be Catholic, in actual communion with the Church, 
although this general rule may be relaxed in favor of non-Catholics in 
exceptional situations when there is necessity. Advocates and procurators 
must be over twenty-one years of age? and of good reputation.8 Excep- 
tions may be made, however, with respect to the age requirement.2 The 
usually required level of good character may even be somewhat lowered 
in the face of necessity.1° 

The practice of Canon law is open to the laity,11 and even to women in 
drastic cases.12 It is available to secular clerics.‘ Religious may practice, 
express prohibition, in the Constitution of their Society, against taking part 
in judicial activity by its members.15 Permission must also be obtained 
from the proper religious superiors.16 

Exacting educational qualifications for admission to the ecclesiastical 
legal profession have been established by the Church. Thus prerequisites 
for admission to advocacy before the Tribunal of the Holy Roman Rota 
include a doctor’s degree from an approved institution, three years of post- 
doctoral study and practice, and the passing of an examination thereafter, 


6 Canon 1657 § 1. 

7 Idem. 

8Idem. See also Canon 2293, Canon 2294, and Canon 2256, 2°. 

®See Augustine, 7 A Commentary on the New Code of Canon Law 112 
(1921) ; Coronata, 3 Institutiones Juris Canonici, pp. 89, 90 (1933). 


10 See Lega-Bartoccetti, 1 Commentarius in Judicia Ecclesiastica juxta 
Codicem Juris Canonici 338-339 (1938). 

11 See Canon 1657 § 1. 

12 Hogan, Judicial Advocates and Procurators, p. 86, footnote 99 (1941). 
There is apparently, however, disagreement among the Canonists on this 
point. Thus Eichmann Das Prozessrecht des Codex Juris Canonici 95 
(1921) and Roberti, 1 De Processibus 335, 342 (1926) are of the opinion 
that the new Code of Canon Law adopted the ancient provision of the 


Gregorian Decretals which excluded women from the canonical legal 
profession. 


18 See Canon 139 §3. 
generally speaking, in Church courts, if the suit in question concerns the 
interests of their own religious society.14 In addition, there must be no 
14 Canon 1657 §3. 
15 Idem. 
16 Idem. 
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given by the Rotal College.17 Since 1936, a doctoral degree in Canon law 
has been prescribed for advocacy in matrimonial cases, even though not 
before the Rota, followed by three years of additional study and legal 
practice, preferably the Studium of the Holy Roman Rota.18 To qualify 
as a judicial procurator, in matrimonial processes, it is necessary to have at 
least a master’s degree (licentiate) in Canon law and a minimum of one 
year more of study and legal practice.1® 

In the event, of course, that a particular diocese lacks ecclesiastical 
lawyers so qualified, exceptions may be allowed within reason.2° But there 
must be compliance with Canon 1657, which prescribes that advocates ought 
to be doctors of Canon law, and if possible, learned in Roman law and the 
law of the State in question.21 But in case of necessity, an Ordinary or 
Bishop may decide, in the exercise of his discretion, to accept other evid- 
ence that the person in question is properly qualified for advocacy.22 

Each year, the Sacred Rota publishes the Album Advocatorum Rotal- 
tum, or register containing the names of those lawyers, who are authorized 
to practice before it. Analogous lists may be prepared by Bishops, with 
respect to advocates and procurators who have received general approval 
to practice in their respective diocesan courts, particularly in matrimonial 
cases. Approval must always be given to advocates, express or implied, by 
the Ordinary or Bishop of the diocese in which the court is located.23 Such 
approval applies only to the particular tribunal for which it is given.24 It 
may refer to all cases coming before that court or only to a single case.25 
Tt may be given for specific periods, subject to renewal.26 One who has 
received general approval may, nevertheless, be excluded from a specific 
case for just cause by the Ordinary.27 

Since 1936, procurators in marriage cases must receive approbation from 
the Ordinary, like advocates. But in other types of cases, while it is fitting 
that procurators have the approval of the Ordinary, it is not essential. The 
judge of the case may refuse admission to the procurator, however, for 
adequate cause. 

The judge has authority to give approval to advocates in processes 
conducted before a delegate of the Pope, or a Roman Congregation, or 


17 SeeMatrimomial Instruction 8. C. 8. August 15, 1936, 2 The Canon Law 
Digest (Bouscaren) 471-530. 
18 Idem. 


19 Hogan, Judicial Advocates and Procurators 90 (1941). 
20 Idem at p. 91. 


21Canon 1657 §2; See Cocchi, 4 Commentarium in Codicem Juris 
Canonici 132-133 (1925-1927). 


22 Hogan, Judicial Advocates and Procurators 91 (1941). 
23 Canon 1658 § 2. 

24 Idem. 

25 Idem. 


26 Hogan, Judicial Advocates and Procurators 96, footnote 141 (1941). 
27 Canon 1663. 
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Tribunal.28 The same may be said as to procurators in marriage cases.2® 
The delegate has discretion to approve lawyers either outside or inside the 
diocese in question.8° 

Before a procurator may be admitted by the judge to a case, the former 
must produce a special and precise power of attorney from his client to be 
his representative in judicial matters.31 It must be in writing and per- 
sonally signed by the principal.832 The date and place of execution of the 
instrument must be specified therein. The original document, or a duly 
authenticated copy, must be filed in the Chancery of the court in which the 
litigation it to take place and must be made a part of the judicial acts of 
the case.33 

If it is impossible to obtain the principal’s signature, it must be so stated 
in the written instrument, which must be signed either by the pastor or by 
an ecclesiastical notary of the diocesan curia34 If neither of these signa- 
tures is obtained, then the mandate must be signed by two witnesses, 
capable of authenticating the mandate in the future, by their testimony.35 
If the mandate pertains to a marriage case, there must be certification of 
the signature of the two witnesses by the pastor or by the diocesan curia.3¢ 

The power of attorney is considered contractual so that the procurator 
may perform those judicial acts required to execute his commissicn.37 
But a procurator may not renounce or endanger any right of his client 
without an additional special mandate, directed to a particular legal act.38 
The Code of Canon law has eliminated many judicial acts, therefore, from 
the usual powers of procurators. 

The advocate, unlike the procurator, may receive his authority, either 
from the party in interest, or from the judge of the court which has 
jurisdiction over the action.29 But the same formal requirements are 
demanded for the advocate’s commission as are prescribed for the pro- 
curator’s.° The appointing document, or a duly recorded description of 
its contents, constitutes an essential part of the acts of the case.41 


28 See Canon 1658 § 3. 

29 See Matrimonial Instructions 8. C. S., August 15, 1936. 
80 Canon 1607. 

81Canon 1659 § 1. 

32 Idem. 

83 Canon 1819. 

84 Canon 1659 § 2. 


85 Hogan, Judicial Advocates and Procurators 108 (1941) citing Blat, De 
Processibus 168 (1927). 


86 See Matrimonial Instruction, S. C. S. August 15, 1936. 
87 Canon 1662. 

88 See Canon 1740 § 2. 

88 Canon 1661. 

40 Idem. 

41 Idem, 
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The judge of the court in which the litigation occurs for serious reasons 
may bar an advocate or procurator from the case at the very beginning, 
or at any stage of the proceedings.42 This may be done on the initiative 
of the court, or upon the motion of the adverse party.48 The disbarment 
must be officially announced by the judge, with or without an explanation. 
The disbarred lawyer may petition the Bishop for a review of the action of 
the judge in the matter,44 or the appropriate Roman Congregation or 
Tribunal, if the Bishop is the judge5 Disbarment from one case, or one 
Tribunal, does not necessarily result in disqualification to practice in other 
cases or courts. 

The party who has commissioned an advocate or procurator may revoke 
the power at any time, even after joinder of issue4® No reasons need be 
given, but the revocation must be express.47 If the issue or issues have not 
yet been determined, it is necessary to notify only the opposing advocate 
or procurator.48 Removal dates from the time notice was received by the 
lawyer.4® But after joinder of issue, notice must also be given to the 
judge, and the adverse party.5° 

The freedom of the litigants to discharge lawyers is limited by the 
dictates of justice. If the removal is unjustifiable, causing damage to the 
professional reputation or character of the lawyer, the judge may oppose 
the termination of services.51 Justice also demands compensation for 
services rendered pro tanto and out of pocket expenditures. The judge 
decides disputes in this connection.52 

The relation between lawyer and client may be severed by mutual 
agreement, death of either party, or resignation of the lawyer. Termination 
of the relationship in case of resignation begins only after acceptance of the 
resignation by the client, and notification to the court and the adverse 
party, if issue has been joined.5? Resignation from a matrimonial process, 
after its institution, however, is allowed only for just cause, and with the 
consent of the presiding judge.54 The relation of lawyer and client 


42Canon 1663. 
43 Idem. 
44See Matrimonial Instruction, S. C. S. August 15, 1936. 


45 Hogan agrees with Doheny on this point. See Hogan, Judicial Advo- 
cates and Procurators, pp. 122-123 (1941) ; Doheny, Canonical Procedure in 
Matrimonial Cases, pp. 116 and following (1938). 


46 Canon 1664 § 1. 

47 Idem. 

48 Idem. 

49 Idem. 

50 Idem. 

51 See Noval, De Judiciis 183 (1920). 
52 Canon 1664. 

58 Canon 1664 §1. 


54 See Matrimonial Instruction 8. C. 8., August 15, 1936. 
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normally ends after a final sentence, with the right to appeal, however, 
remaining in the procurator.55 

Canonical lawyers may not purchase law suits, or engage in champerty 
and maintenance.5¢ Agreements for excessive fees are forbidden, especially 
in regard to contingent fees, as well as bargains whereby the lawyer obtains 
an interest in part of the subject matter of the action.5?7. According to the 
Code of Canon law, such agreements and bargains are null and void.58 
The judge who presides at the trial has discretion to impose proper fines 
upon the offending lawyer, who must restore all gains obtained by illegal 
measures.59 Advocates are subject, moreover, to the possible additional 
punishment of suspension from their office, either for a time or indefin- 
itely.6© The most severe punishment would be in extreme instances to 
prohibit the canonical advocate from ever again practicing his profession. 
Such punishment might be inflicted either by the judge or Ordinary.®! 

Advocates and procurators who violate their professional oath by be- 
trayal of office are liable to penal sanctions.®2 The canons of the eccle- 
siastical bar prescribe punishments for dishonoring the profession. While 
a Canon lawyer may defend one accused of a crime,®? although there is 
knowledge of his guilt, still in other types of proceedings, the Canon 
lawyer is forbidden to go forward if he knows his cause is unjust.64 Canon 
1666 expressly warns against the acceptance of gifts and promises which 
amount to bribes and against behavior caused by reasons and motives 
which would dishonor the profession, although not strictly speaking, bribes. 
Disciplinary measures are scaled as follows: “ note of reprehension, admoni- 
tion, fines, privation of case assumed, suspension from office, and ejection 
from the official register.®5 

The consciousness of professional status has led to formal organization. 
Defenders were eventually organized into a collegium. In the thirteenth 
century with the increase in the number of cases brought to the Roman 
Curia, permanent procurators formed a professional group at the Curia. 
In 1511, there was formed in England a group of Canon and maritime 
lawyers under the patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury.®* The law- 


55Canon 1664 § 2. 

56 Canon 1665 $1. 

57 Idem. 

58 Canon 1665 § 2. 

59 Canon 1666. 

60 Idem. 

61 Canon 1665. 

62 Canon 1666. 

68 Canon 1655, $1. 

64 Reiffenstuel, 1 Jus Canonicum Universum (1831-1834) title 38. 
65 Hogan, Judicial Advocates and Procurators 136 footnote 39 (1941). 


66 Pound, The Legal Profession in England from the End of the Middle 
Ages to the Nineteenth Century, 19 Notre Dame Lawyer, 315 at p. 327 (1944). 
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yers of the Holy Roman Rota, with the lawyers admitted to plead in the 
Papal Consistory, now constitute-a collegium. In the United States, there 
is the Canon Law Society of America which is the principal medium for 
an exchange of views among the members of the ecclesiastical bar. Its 
annual meeting takes place in New York City each November. Regional 
meetings are held in different parts of the United States at stated times. 
“The Jurist” is the official publication of this Society. It is published 
by the Canon Law School of The Catholic University of America. 


In the second place, the ecclesiastical bar has achieved professional 
status, not only by becoming a well-knit body of specialists, publicly con- 
trolled and regulated by the Church, but also because of its devotion to 
the mastery and utilization of an erudite and traditional culture, existing 
in scientific form. This law began as soon as there was need of a juridical 
order for the government of the Church. This arose not long after the 
advent of Christianity. Ecclesiastical Canon law sprang up in consequence 
of the law-making powers of the Popes and the great Councils of the 
Church.67 It was partly imperative and partly customary. The founda- 
tions of the Corpus Juris Canonici, or law of the Church, were laid as a 
result of numerous collections, some of which, like that of Dionysius 
Exiguus, about 500, were general, while others were of a local character. 
The work of Dionysius Exiguus consisted of a compilation of conciliar 
regulations and papal decrees, from 384 to 498 approximately. Many 
outstanding collections appeared during the eleventh century. They 
became part of a systematic treatment of Canon law made in the twelfth 
century, known as the Decretum of Gratian.6® Pope Alexander III, Pope 
Innocent III and other learned pontiffs made important contributions to 
the science of Canon law as well as the third and fourth Lateran Councils 
(1179 and 1215 respectively). In 1234, a comprehensive official body of 
Canon law was prepared under Gregory IX. The canons and decretals 
issued from that date to the end of the thirteenth century were codified 
under the direction of Boniface VIII. Decisions of the Council of Vienne 
(1311-1312) were included in a collection made under Clement V. A new 
period began in the sixteenth century with the decisions of the Council of 
Trent (1545-1563). The last systematization of Canon law took place in 
1918.70 


Beginning with the Decretum of Gratian, the characteristics of erudition 
and century-old tradition enjoyed by the Canon law were supplemented by 
scientific aspects. These were further elaborated in the process of teaching 
Canon law in the great British and European universities, after the revival 
of learning in the twelfth century. The development of the science of 


87 Kelly, The Law of the Catholic Church, 3 The Jurist 539 (1943). 


68 See Pound, The Legal Profession in the Middle Ages, 19 Notre Dame 
Lawyer, 229 at p. 230 (1944). 


69 O’Connor, The Origin and Development of Canon Law, 4 The Jurist 
54, at pp. 64 and following (1944). 


70 Griffiths, A Light to the Nations, 3 The Jurist 354 at p. 356 and fol- 
lowing (1943). 
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Canon law paralleled that of the Corpus Juris Civilis by the work of canon- 
ical glossators who were concerned with literal commentary, and systematic 
treatment, and of commentators or post-glossators, whose comments were 
of a more practical nature. The pattern of arrangement, “ judez, judicium, 
clerus, connubium, crimen,” of an earlier period, applicable to the official 
collections of Canon law was being superseded in the sixteenth century 
by the methodological arrangement of Justinian’s Institutes, “ persons, 
things, actions or procedure, crimes and penalties,” in the university lectures 
on Canon law. In this century, humanistic tendencies led to the exercise 
of critical powers which evaluated the authenticity of texts.71 


In the third place, the vast accumulation of canonical juridical doctrine, 
juristic institutions, and modes of reasoning, were employed functionally 
for social and public purposes. Church lawyers have translated into action 
a noble spirit of public service. The ecclesiastical bar, more so than the 
English and American legal professions, for the most part, has subordinated 
the purpose of money-making in favor of effectuating justice, both indi- 
vidual and social. Indeed, legal aid for the indigent, seeking justice 
through the Canon law, has always been a matter of right and not of grace. 


This ancient principle has been incorporated into the Code in the following 
language: 72 


_ “The poor, who are not able to make any payment at all towards 
judicial expenditures, have the right to free legal service; and if they 


are able to pay only a part of the expenditures, they are entitled to a 
reduction.” 


The Code, expressing traditional ideals, further states that in the absence 
of adequate reasons, by an ecclesiastical lawyer who has been asked to 
render legal aid, and who has refused, disciplinary sanctions may be 
inflicted.78 The Code also regulates the remuneration permitted advocates 


and procurators, so as to protect those who are charged for canonical legal 
services.74 


The three above described qualities which have determined the profes- 
sional character of the ecclesiastical bar would have been impossible 
without ideals, ideas, concepts and standards supplied by scholastic philos- 
ophy. This is not to say that Canon lawyers and Canon law were not 


71 Kuttner, The Father of the Science of Canon Law, 1 The Jurist 2, at 
p. 13 (1941). 


72 Canon 1914. In Canon 1915, there is outlined the procedure for ob- 
taining the financial exemption or reduction. The translation of the Latin 
text is from Woywod, 2 A Practical Commentary on the Code of Canon 
Law 317-318 (1925). 


78 Canon 1916. 
74See Canon 1664, p. 1; Canon 1805; Canon 1909, and Canon 2408. 
Hogan, in his work on Judicial Advocates and Procurators (1941), p. 173 


and following has described in detail recent regulations of the Holy Roman 
Rote, applicable to advocates and procurators of the Rotal Tribunal. 
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controlled or influenced by other branches of wisdom and learning. Thus 
Divine positive law has exerted a powerful influence in this connection 
because the goal of the church is supernatural, namely, the sanctification 
and salvation of man, and hence Canon law and the ecclesiastical bar which 
put that law into action are necessarily predetermined in the matter of 
objectives by theological considerations. Canon law and the ecclesiastical 
bar have been the beneficiaries of divine positive law, Roman law and the 
Anglo-American common law.75 But the ecclesiastical bar would never 
have achieved professional status had it not been for the contributions of 
scholastic philosophy. 

First, the notion of moral personality, which was implicit in the genesis 
and growth of the ecclesiastical legal profession, is also to be found in the 
metaphysics of scholasticism. According to natural law, individual persons 
may form groups to facilitate the just and necessary aims of the members 
of the groups. The philosophy of the scholastics rationalized a teleological 
approach empowering such a group to select means, for example, the 
establishment of educational qualifications, methods of discipline, and rules 
for suspension and exclusion of individuals, fitting and proper for the 
maintenance of the group. The group concept based on the distinction 
between unity and plurality gave form to the canonical legal profession. 
The causative relationship between scholasticism and the application of 
these notions is demonstrated by the historical fact that prior to the 
flowering of scholastic philosophy in the twelfth century there was no 
science of Canon law and no true ecclesiastical bar.76 

Secondly, in the areas of both matter and form, the impress of the logic, 
ethics, metaphysics and psychology of the philosophy of the Scholastic is 
unmistakable in the domain of substance. Thus the Code of Canon law 
has recognized the natural law ethics and psychology of the Scholastics in 
numerous canons. Canonists have incorporated into church law conceptions 
of rights and duties of personality and substance, in both an individual and 
social sense, which are clearly dictates of the Lex Naturalis. Legal, distri- 
butive and social justice, as understood by the scholastic doctrine of natural 
law, are all enshrined in the legal order of the Canon law. 

With respect to interests and rights of personality, the right to the 
integrity of the human body is recognized by Canons which forbid homi- 
cide,77 abortion,”® conjugicide,7® dueling 8° and mutilations ®! or injuries. 


75 O’Connor, The Origin and Development of Canon Law, 4 The Jurist 
54, at p. 62 and following (1944). 


76 Kuttner, The Father of the Science of Canon Law, 1 The Jurist 2, at p. 
7 and following (1941). 


77 Canon 2354, § 1. 

78 Canon 2350, § 1. 

79 Canon 1075, 2° and 3°. 

80 Canon 2351; Canon 1240, §1, 4°; Canon 1399, 8°. 


81Canon 2354, §1. See Ploechl, The Fundamental Principles of the 
Philosophy of Canon Law, 4 The Jurist 70, at p. 89 and following (1944). 
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Such individual interests of personality as good name,8? opportunity for 
education,8? freedom to worship §* God and obey His laws,85 choice of a 
profession or avocation, and free determination of one’s state in life, for 
example, priesthood, religious life, or marriage, are inventoried and pro- 
tected by the Canon law.8¢ 

Rights and interests of substance, inherent in the natural law, are given 
expression and sanction in the Code of Canon law. These pertain to the 
Church, corporate persons and individual persons, from the viewpoint of 
the support of the Church and the clergy. But as Ploechl 87 has pointed 
out: 


“Although the Code is evidently more concerned with Church 
property, the fundamental principle of private property as a cardinal 
norm of natural law is clearly recognized.” 


Part six of the third book of the Code outlines principles relative to the 
temporal goods of the Church, under the headings of acquisition, adminis- 
tration, contracts, and pious foundations. According to Canon 1544: 


“ By the term ‘ pious foundations’ are meant temporal goods given 
to some ecclesiastical person in any manner with the obligation to say 
certain Masses, or hold specified ecclesiastical functions, or perform 
some works of piety or charity perpetually or for an extended period 
in return for the revenue of the goods* **. 


Rights pertaining to the expanded individual life, namely of man in the 
family, a human society, prescribed by the natural law, are guaranteed by 
the Code of Canon Law. Parents are charged with the religious, moral, 
physical and civil education of their children.88 Persons standing in the 
place of parents are under the obligation of providing for the Christian 
education of the children.8® The natural rights of even illegitimate children 
are protected. The domestic relations between husband and wife with 
reference to the right to separation from bed and board for adequate 
cause are governed by the justice of natural law.9° 

Social justice, in a scholastic sense, under Canon law may be illustrated 


82 Canon 1755, §2, 1°; Canon 1938; Canon 2355. 
88 Canon 1106; Canon 1113; Canon 1132. 


84Canon 1351, which states, “Nobody may be forced to embrace the 
Catholic faith against his will.” See Woywod, 2 A Practical Commentary 
on the Code of Canon Law 107 (1925). 


85 See Christmas Broadcast of Pope Pius XII, December 24, 1942, in 
Koenig, Principles for Peace (1943), No. 1846, p. 800. 


86 Ploechl, The Fundamental Principles of the Philosophy of Canon Law, 
4 The Jurist 70, at p. 94, and following (1944). 


87 Ploechl, Idem at p. 96. 
88 Canon 1132. 

88 See Canon 1372, § 2; Canon 860; and Canon 797. 
90 See Canons 1128 to 1132. 
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by Canon 1524 which recognizes the sociological implications of private 
property as follows: 


“ All who employ workingmen must pay them just and decent wages, 
which rule applies especially to clerics, religious and administrators of 
ecclesiastical goods. They must see that the workingmen are free to 
perform their religious duties at a convenient hour; they shall make no 
arrangements that will interfere with the workers’ duties to their 
families and practice of thrift and shall not impose on them work 
which is heavier than their strength can bear, or which is not suited to 
their age, or sex.” 


Canon 1787 upholds the right of a witness to just compensation for loss 
caused by interference with his means of livelihood as well as out of pocket 
expenses for travel and subsistence. 


In the domain of form, scholastic philosophy has played a vital role in 
determining the corpus of the Canon law. The canonical glossators and 
commentators relied on the methods of classification and arrangement 
which were inspired by the works of scholastic contemporaries. The induc- 
tive and deductive methods of scholastic philosophy were employed, as well 
as the inter-relating process of the syllogism, and the casuistic methodology 
of coordinating the complementary spheres of principles and facts, or meta- 
physics and actuality, to communicate order and sociological and ethical 
value to the materials of Canon law. This impact of scholastic philosophy 
and theology upon Canon law occurred principally in the twelfth century 
and thereafter. In the words of Kuttner: 91 


“The historical position of Gratian’s work cannot be understood 
without an insight into this development of early scholastic theology. 
If as a compiler of Canon law sources, Gratian is prevailingly indebted 
to the previous Canonical collections, he depends on the other hand 
as a thinker and as originator of a canonical science upon the well 
adopted and doctrinal progress which theology had made in France, 
during the: half century before him. * * * And not only the method, 
but also the thought of Gratian * * * bears the marks of scholastic 
theology.” 


As a result of the epoch-making appearance of matured scholasticism, 
Canonists became equipped with the tools of dialectical reasoning and syn- 
thetical condensation in reference to chaotic legal data. They were made 
aware of the principle of Epicheia, which Greek philosophy had worked out 
centuries before, whereby they could distinguish between general law and 
relaxations of that law in specific cases, in the name of a higher justice, 
when they sought harmonizing rules of interpretation for the confused mass 
of Canonical materials prior to the Decretum of Gratian. Scholastic philo- 
sophy enabled them to think on a transcendental level, in terms of doc- 
trines, which in turn made possible the organic unity of Canon law. 


91See Kuttner, The Father of the Science of Canon Law, 1 The Jurist 
2, at pp. 10, 11 (1941). 
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The influence of scholastic philosophy on the matter and form of Canon 
law was sometimes indirect, i.e., through Roman law. Some of the ideals 
of the natural law, which were followed by Canon law, were enmeshed in 
juridical institutions of the Roman law and from that source were bor- 
rowed by Canon law.®2 This is true, for example, of the standards of 
good faith and bonum et aequum as to substance. The work of the glossa- 
tors and commentators of the revived Roman law, namely, the great work 
of Justinian, especially the Digest, furnished Canonists with valuable 
juridical categories and formal techniques. 

Thirdly, the traditional ideal of public and social service, without which 
the ecclesiastical bar would never have attained the dignity and noble 
purposes of a learned profession, stems largely from the natural law. It 
was obvious to church lawyers, the overwhelming number of whom were 
priests, seculars and members of religious communities, trained in theology 
and scholastic philosophy, that the primary purpose of those commissioned 
to mete out ecclesiastical justice was not self aggrandisement, but the good 
of that society which they were expected to serve. The realization of this 
purpose implied unselfish service on the part of the individual lawyer and 
corporate responsibility by the profession itself for educating its members 
to the realization that pecuniary gain was to be regarded as a secondary 
aim only. In the instance of the profession of the Canon law, the human- 
itarian motive of self-sacrifice dictated by rational science is exalted to a 
supernatural plane by its fusion with the theological virtue of charity, so 
that in regard to both ideal and action, the canonical bar may be rightly 
expected to exceed civilists’ bars in the matter of dedication to the common 
good and the ultimate social interest, regarded materially and spiritually. 
Because of the human element, however, in certain periods of the late 
Middle Ages, the legal profession in the Church had to be warned by the 
preaching of theologians and by drastic measures against the violation of 
professional ideals, caused by such abuses as greed. 

Similar studies could be undertaken to show that not only the ecclesi- 
astical bar, but indeed all the learned professions have been affected either 
directly by the scholastic system of philosophy, or indirectly by intellectual 
and normative media, which in turn have experienced the inspiration of that 
system. Unless there is genuine recognition of this fact accompanied by 
faith in the necessity of working out the destinies of the learned professions 
along the lines which have been thus far laid down for them, there is 
danger that either their growth will be retarded, or worse still, materialistic 
conceptions of man’s destiny may convert these professions into ruthless 
exploiters of the necessities of mankind. 


BrENDAN Brown 
School of Law 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D.C. 
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History or PuiosopHy Division: Panel: Vernon Bourke, Francis E. 
McManon, Victor SLEvA. 


Problem (a): Medieval and Modern Reality 


Man has now demonstrated his power to dominate the earth. What 
he has not succeeded in doing, what he shows no sign of being able to do, 
is to escape from himself, to turn the breed of men and women into a 
different species. The hope of making something great out of his material 
dominion—even the hope of prolonging that dominion—does not rest with — 
an effort to make himself into something that he cannot be—a god or an 
automaton. It rests with becoming better than he has ever been before 
within the limits of his nature. 


Let us not be misunderstood. The varying circumstances of history have 
changed and will continue to change the particular ways in which men 
and women think and govern. No one concerned with the future of hu- 
manity can ignore these changes. But the danger that they will be ig- 
nored is not great, for they are impressed upon the public every day in 
pictures, in headlines, in noise which can now be poured into almost every 
home in that portion of the globe where after six years of war men and 
women still have homes. 


What the very great majority of men and women, together with the 
leaders who control their destinies, ignore is that, in another and very im- 
portant sense, they remain what they always were. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances of their birth, however much they are knocked about by 
time, place and chance, they all have a common core—a human nature. 
Even if they are taller, even if they live by steam heat, air-conditioning, 
pre-digested food and prefabricated houses, even if their minds are mea- 
sured by intelligence tests graded by machines, even if they are trained 
to work by means of prescribed mechanized motions, men and women 
have still a dual nature, like their ancestors hundreds and thousands of 
years ago. They are flesh and blood, like them. Like them, they are also 
mind and spirit. 

The ways in which these two elements of human nature are intermingled 
are such that no two individuals are identical. History can be viewed as 
a subtle process of change affecting the manner in which these two ele- 
ments are intermingled. At the same time it should be viewed as a process 
which the mind and spirit of men have a part, small though that part 
often seems, in determining. To ignore the universality of human nature 


and of its dual character is to ignore fundamental conditions of human 
existence. 


The welfare of individuals and societies depends not only upon the 
external developments that take place in the world but also upon an in- 
ner balance between the two sides of human nature, an inner balance which 
men and women as individuals and as members of societies have some 
power to control. However different human beings are from each other, 
the eternal, the universal can exist only within them in connection with 
their own nature. They differ in race, in color, in education, in economic 
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systems, in political government, in religious worship. They differ in the 
particular character of their qualities and in their particular flaws and 
weaknesses. But all have qualities and weaknesses. Recognition of the 
universality of imperfection, combined with the vision of perfection, pro- 
vide the only basis for their union. 

This is not news. News is concerned with the particular, the every day 
occurrence. With the universal news has no concern. News is no longer 
new once it has been flashed to the public. That is why a great French 
writer, Charles Péguy, recently remarked that nothing is so new as 
Homer or so old as the morning newspaper. Societies which live on news 
are societies without nourishment for the inner lives of their members, 
including their leaders. Both the peoples and their leaders ignore the 
question of the balance between the material and the spiritual sides of 
human nature as an element in the problems that confront them. Let us 
then try the experiment of giving news a moratorium. Let us turn to 
history. In history there is, in spite of change, a common, a universal 
element—human nature itself. 


The history of the Western European peoples during the past thousand 
years suggests that human nature has been wrenched more and more in 
directions which emphasize man’s existence in flesh and blood. History 
suggests that the process has been carried beyond the limits that are natu- 
ral, until society does not supply the conditions necessary for a healthy 
balance. What is the relation of this loss of balance to the plight of 
civilization in the twentieth century? May not the restoration of a bal- 
ance be a condition for the achievement of the world community that 
has now become a necessity for survival? 

Man’s ingenuity—which comes from his nature—has provided the civi- 
lized people with a weapon ‘that can destroy them. What prophets of 
doom since at least Leonardo da Vinci, who was a contemporary of 
Columbus, have predicted, is no longer a nightmare. It is a reality. What 
are the responsibilities that history suggests man should assume if hu- 
manity is to escape from the vortex into which he has been swept, a vortex 
that men would hardly have chosen to enter if they had realized towards 


what end mechanics and their so-called control over matter were moving 
them. 


Before the eyes of an old man born on the eve of the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71, Western Europe has shrunk from the universe which it 
presented the European in the eleventh and twelfth centuries to a spot 
on the map. But the drama into which the whole world has been drawn 
in the twentieth century has been prepared mainly by the thirty genera- 
tions of European history that preceded 1870. Out of Western Europe 
have come the very great majority of the people who settled and built 
North and South America. European knowledge, civilization and culture 
provided the intellectual foundations for American development, though 
the development has-had of course characteristics of its own that are not 
European. 


Out of the European past, directly and as modified by America and 


the United States in particular, has come the industrial civilization that 
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now bombards human nature everywhere. Out of the same past has 
evolved the chain of scientific and technical discoveries which has culmi- 
nated in the missile that can pulverize and distintegrate human bodies 
everywhere. Three centuries and a half ago an ingenious Scot, Sir John 
Napier, conceived of a submarine, fashioned an armored car, and tried 
an explosive which is said to have wiped out at a blow a herd of cattle 
grazing in a field east of Edinburgh. He was not the first to plan these 
modern weapons, but he seems to have gone farther than his predecessors 
towards realizing them. Napier was pushed to this work under the threat 
of a Spanish invasion of Great Britain. When that danger seemed past, 
he not only laid his weapons aside, he destroyed them. He is remembered 
as the inventor of logarithms. 


Napier’s is only one in a long series of European names without whom 
the attainment of man’s present lordship over nature would have been 
impossible. Even the claim that the “United States has a right to keep 
the atom because we invented it” is exaggerated! Europeans or men of | 
European origin who came to the United States in middle life have 
played the leading part both in the scientific advances upon which the 
knowledge of atomic energy is based and in the actual preparation of the 
weapon which, unlike Napier’s cruder destructive engine, has been actually 
tried out in war. 


Whether or not we like it, Americans are a part of Western Civiliza- 
tion. They can no more repudiate their European origins than they can 
escape the different influences of the American soil, natural resources and 
general geography. Like human beings, though in a different way, civili- 
zations are mortal. Western civilization as an entity might have collapsed 
before the twentieth century. Now that the danger of collapse has sud- 
denly become obvious and imminent, it is imperative to ask what have 
been the bonds that have held us together, without total catastrophe, for 
so long. 


Such unity as the world possesses in the twentieth century is an ex- 
ternal unity. It is the unity brought about by rapid travel and by the 
cheap movement of masses of goods and people. It is the unity induced 
by performing the same physical motions, using standard brands of ciga- 
rettes, foods and furniture, listening to standard motion pictures and radio 
programs, punching standard time clocks and attending standardized meet- 
ings. This kind of unity the European peoples lacked entirely during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when Western Civilization made the 
first important strides towards the modern world. To the city dweller of 
today Europe in that earlier age would present a scene of exasperating 
diversity. Each district, even each manor, with a few score or at the most 
a few hundred people, had its own ways of counting, weighing and paying. 
Each material thing had a special place of its own. It belonged there and 
nowhere else. Beautiful heavy furniture, statues, and many-colored glass 
were built into the cathedrals, churches, abbeys and priories for which they 
were designed. The whole structure fitted into a particular village or 
town. Made of local stone, the buildings were driven into the contours 
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of the land until they became almost a physical feature of the particular 
plot out of which they emerged—a kind of human rock. 

This diversity was more in accord with physical nature, which also 
varies with place and time, than modern standardization which aims at 
stereotyped things and stereotyped men and women. Notwithstanding 
the diversity of their civilization, the Western European peoples grew 
greatly in numbers during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The vol- 
ume of material commodities annually produced increased even more rap- 
idly than the inhabitants. Local quarrels and battles were not infrequent 
even in the heart of Europe; yet the Western Europeans, united however 
uneasily against the Infidel, managed to maintain at home less destructive 
relations than in the later middle ages or in modern times. Fighting of 
some kind has been the normal rather than the exceptional condition 
among civilized peoples. It is a condition of prolonged peace more than 
one of serious war that it would try the talents of the historian to ex- 
plain. So far as the heart of Europe is concerned comparatively peace- 
ful relations prevailed during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This 
is the more remarkable when we reflect that the European people then 
lacked the notion of polite manners in the common transactions of life, 
introduced in the seventeenth century; that they lacked the distaste for 
physical cruelty which spread during the eighteenth; that they lacked 
the comforts, conveniences and sanitary methods devised in the nineteenth 
and twentieth. 

These peoples were our ancestors. 

It is out of the faith, the thought, the art, the government, the eco- 
nomic organization, the customs and laws that they adopted and developed 
that Western civilization has grown, however much of their past the 
Europeans and the Americans repudiated as they grew in numbers and 
took over much of the earth. What was the secret of the unity, of the 
comparative harmony during the age when Western civilization began to 
expand? Harmony and unity are the great needs of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In so far as our ancestors managed to achieve them, it was not by 
means of standardized methods of work or entertainment. It was not by 
means of large economic units. In the sides of life where we now have 
some measure of uniformity, almost complete diversity prevailed. 


The unity possessed by the Europeans in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was founded on a view of reality that has become dim with the 
passage of the centuries. Like all men and women always, our European 
ancestors were concerned with the material conditions of their daily exis- 
tence and with the strains and occasional joys of their relations with their 
families and neighbors. But they saw man’s place in the universe in a 
different light from their modern descendants because they had been 
accustomed for centuries by the Christian faith to give priority to the 
spiritual, the immaterial side of their nature. 


This was generally understood as imprisoned in the flesh and as inde- 
pendent, apart from this prison, from all contingencies of matter, space 
and time. Worldly suffering and worldly happiness had consequently 
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meanings that did not end with the sense impressions, that could not be 
bounded by the varied particles of which the body is composed. The 
Europeans generally in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries felt suffering 
and happiness as experiences that afflicted or exalted an indestructible 
part of them, the soul, given by God and related to His essence in a way 
denied to the plants and animals. The prior reality was the reality of the 
soul, as that was assured by revelation. The reality of direct sense ex- 
periences, demonstrable scientific results, which Western civilization even- 
tually came to treat as prior, was for the common man as well as the . 
philosopher of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, outward appearance, 
useful as evidence, but true only in so far as its appropriate relation to 
Ultimate Reality could be understood. 

Faith in ultimate indestructible reality beyond positive experience made 
it less difficult for these ancestors of ours than it is for us to disentangle 
intangible qualities—love, justice, courage, truth and charity—from the 
material circumstances that inevitably surround and corrupt them as they 
appear to human beings. 

In life men and women cannot escape from the material sides of their 
nature, which they share with the animals but which are influenced by the 
spiritual and intellectual sides. The widespread belief that these intangible 
qualities existed in a pure form, accessible to man after death, gave them 
a firm place in man’s calculations. These are not qualities which can be 
eaten, publicized, or classified in systems of social science. They have 
no place in the tangible reality that is now the accepted basis for study 
and action. But, unlike the substances that can be eaten, publicized and 
examined “ objectively,” they cannot be bombed, poisoned or tortured. 
They cannot be mocked, debased or denied by human scoffers, because 
they are secure from human failings. 

As long as all Christians were convinced of the existence of this reality, 
and as long as all Europeans were Christians, they had a less destructible 
basis for unity than can ever be found in the tangible. The uniformity 
of external things, through standardized products, is no substitute for 
medieval unity, as a basis for world community. If humanity is starved 
for love and charity, the physical world, where all is relative, cannot pro- 
vide them. Indeed the very effort to standardize what is not naturally 
standardizable, the human person, itself becomes a cause for human mal- 
adjustment, human instability. Carried beyond a certain point, standardi- 
zation and specialization violate the conditions of human nature. 

The play of pure principles upon the actual circumstances of material 
existence makes for variety and not for identity. If the leading towns of 
the United States today should be struck by atomic bombs, few if any 
of the survivors, even if they were physically intact, could maintain them- 
selves by following any of the occupations to which they have been ac- 
customed. What they can do is useful only in a particular highly com- 
plicated system. It is one-sided and narrow. We are less whole human 
beings than our medieval ancestors. The Europeans in the thirteenth 
century could have survived the same onslaught better. Standardization 
and specialization have made us all potentially helpless. Even our farmers 
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who know how to grow grain, but not how to make flour, would have noth- 
ing to eat unless they could turn themselves by magic into horses or 
cattle. 

Diversity of belief concerning the existence or non-existence of ulti- 
mate principles, inaccessible in their pure essence to man, if carried far, re- 
duces love and charity to mere personal whims, identifies them with in- 
dividuals. Individuals, like societies, being bound by nature to imperfec- 
tion, can never demonstrate either love or charity perfectly. Therefore 
to deny both as ultimate principles is inevitably to debase them, even if 
society manages to turn up an exceptional number of saintly individuals. 
But are they both any less needed in the modern industrialized, compli- 
cated, specialized society than in the relatively simple society of the twelfth 
or the thirteenth centuries? 

In that age the bonds of belief in ultimate reality, as derived from 
the Christian faith, made it possible to bring a host of unfavorable ma- 
terials, human and physical, into something approaching very imperfectly 
a universal society. Even the agnostic historian, if he accepts the propo- 
sition that human nature is dual, and divests himself of the prejudices of 
the age in which he writes, is bound to reach the conclusion that a bal- 
anced life in accordance with the nature of man was more readily possible 
then than now. This is a proposition, however, that a modern man (and 
modern historians are modern men) is almost certain to deny, because 
he sees the question not as it is but as the prejudices of his age have 
directed him to look at it. The American today will reflect that thir- 
teenth-century Europeans had almost none of the comforts and con- 
veniences that alone make life seem tolerable to him. He will reflect that 
they had few of the safeguards against disease that are now at his dis- 
posal. He will reflect that the life expectancy of a child at birth was 
then twenty or thirty years less than now. 

There is no denying the great importance of material welfare in man’s 
happiness. But in the happiness of the men and women of twelfth and 
thirteenth century Europe such comparisons as these would be meaningless. 

Man judges his material condition by what he is accustomed to; the 
European of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries would not have judged 
his physical welfare through the experience of the twentieth, the nineteenth 
or even the fifteenth century. Like all things worldly, wealth is relative. 
It is no less relative than the motion of the planets about which Einstein 
speculated. From the material standpoint, is it not less the total amount 
of wealth men have that makes them rejoice than the fact that their 
wealth is increasing? In those terms the Europeans in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were well off, because wealth was then increasing very 
strikingly. As population was growing rapidly, there is reason to suppose 
that life expectancy was lengthening. Physical care of the sick was much 
better than in the eighth or ninth centuries, for substantial advances were 
made both in surgery and in medicine. 

Of course the modern American would be miserable if he were reduced 
to conditions such as the thirteenth-century European would have consid- 
ered comfortable, healthy and even luxurious. In many parts of the 
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Continent today the European is in fact miserable partly because his 
standard of living has fallen after years of war, murder, and starvation 
below that common in the thirteenth century. But it is not any adoption 
of the medieval view of reality that has reduced such a large proportion 
of the Western peoples to medieval and even sub-medieval physical con- 
ditions. 

For centuries Western civilization has been drifting farther and farther 
from that view of reality. If it helped Western man in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries to achieve a relatively harmonious balance between 
th two sides of human nature, if it is in accord with philosophical truth 
and Christian revelation, then it might conceivably help modern man in 
ordering the far more complicated, the far richer and the far more popu- 
lous world that now confronts him. 

From the sense of ultimate reality in which all the men and women 
of Christian Europe were united, Western society derived its special con- 
sciousness of the value of restraints upon despotic political power and 
technical improvement which lead to war and also its special consciousness 
of the value of restraints upon war itself. So far as the Western peoples 
are concerned, despotism is not a medieval but a modern ideal of gov- 
ernment. In twelfth and thirteenth century political theory, the actual 
authority of every political sovereign was limited by the duties that he 
owed to God through the Church. It was limited by the lack of a gener- 
ally-admitted right to tax his political subjects. Within his dominion the 
local authority of feudal nobles, of the rising towns, of landlords and 
even of the small communities of miners, which were forming in many 
parts of Europe, imposed other practical limits upon the exercise of 
sovereignty. 

A most elaborate system of checks and balances existed in twelfth and 
thirteenth century Europe. The political theory, the actual political in- 
stitutions, and the customs and laws stood in the way of the development 
of the despotic governing powers which were to characterize the late 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and which were to characterize again the 
twentieth. Unrestrained despotic government is both a cause for and a 
symptom of war among men. 

The nature of medieval reality helped to impose limits on the use of 
scientific as well as of political power. The scholastic philosophers generally 
were not, as is popularly supposed, hostile to scientific discoveries. Im- 
portant advances in scientific knowledge were made during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; rational procedures were perfected which were 
of much value to modern scientists. But the forces directing science to 
practical results were weak. This was partly because natural science was 
placed below theology and philosophy in the intellectual hierarchy and 
partly also because the experience of the workshops was seldom studied 
by men of learning bent on making gneralizations concerning natural 
phenomena. The nature of medieval reality led men of learning to con- 
cern themselves with ends more than with means. It was realized that 


technical inventions were a means that might be used as easily for de- 
struction as for construction. 
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The traditions established in Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries help to account for the reluctance of later scientists and inven- 
tors, like Sir John Napier, to leave behind them examples or even de- 
scriptions of the deadly engines they had invented or conceived. These 
scruples did something to arrest the process leading to total war involving 
total destruction. 


One of the great worldly achievements of twelfth and thirteenth-cen- 
tury European civilization consisted in the limits it managed to impose 
upon warfare. The growing material powers of man might easily have 
been used to kill and destroy on a grand scale had it not found alternative 
outlets in the useless occupations of building and embellishnig cathedrals, 
churches, abbeys and priories. As they were then carried on, these in- 
dustrial occupations took endless labor and time which might otherwise 
have gone into war. When allowance is made for the far smaller popula- 
tion of Europe in Gothic times, the mere magnitude of the efforts in- 
volved in building and embellishing the religious edifices can be compared 
only to those put forth by the chief nations of the earth in world wars 
during the past thirty or forty years. The purpose given to daily life 
by war, even during the past four decades of unprecedented military op- 
erations from 1906 to 1945, has been fitful compared with the continuity 
of developing purpose embodied in two centuries of Gothic architecture. 


In a variety of ways, the hopes aroused among men by immaterial 
reality got in the way of the full indulgence of human fear and hatred. 
There was then, beyond victory over other human beings, an alternative 
unifying end. It was hardly less compelling than the end provided by 
victory in the nationalistic struggles of the twentieth century. Unlike the 
pursuit of victory, it was not an end that divided men into hostile camps. 

For a healthy man, as for a healthy society, refusals are no less im- 
portant than acceptances. A great French poet, Paul Valéry, once sug- 
gested that the artist can be judged by the character of his refusals. One 
of the great weaknesses of modern societies and men is their disposition to 
accept everything indiscriminately. Advertisers tell them that they have 
a duty to buy in order to keep the wheels of production rotating. Gov- 
ernments employ propagandists to din in upon everyone his duty to 
serve in the armed forces, the machine shops and the laboratories. All 
this is a reflection of the destruction of man’s inner life, of the over-em- 
phasis laid on the material side of his nature. For decades the future of 
humanity has been left to technology and to the pursuit of individual 
urges and self-interest. Men have forgotten how to refuse. Circumstances 
together with the kind of reality in which they are schooled to believe, 
have created a civilization in which the spiritual and intellectual sides of 
human nature are starved. 


Men are left, as it seems to them, without any alternative to accept- 
ing indiscriminately what they are offered, until they are drowned by ex- 
ternal things, external chores, external obligations. In return for this res- 
ignation, for this abdication of personal responsibility save in the pursuit 
of armed victory, the world has got several inhuman collectivisms and two 
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of the most destructive wars in history. The world has got bigger and 
better communities and less and less communion. 

One reason Western men lost their faith in a reality, which is inti- 
mately related to one important part of human nature, was because the 
discoveries of modern science were believed to be incompatible with it. 
As long as the scientist thought that final particles of matter existed, as 
long as he regarded the universe of particles as infinite, the conception of 
continual indefinite evolution led men to think in terms of unending hu- 
man progress. But under our very noses the whole structure of the physical 
world which our grandfathers took for granted has been replaced by the 
foundations for a new structure. The new scientific discoveries of the 
past fifty years, that have put an undreamed-of control of the environ- 
ment within man’s grasp, have at the same time revealed the fragile and 
transient character of any such control. 

Scientists no longer think of matter as ultimate, they no longer think 
of the physical universe as infinite. The very relativity of matter, space 
and time, which vulgarly interpreted fostered the early twentieth-century 
insistence on the relativity of values, is not inconsistent with medieval 
reality, applied to a larger more populous planet and a more extensive 
and more complicated physical universe than those known to the medieval 
mind. 

Medieval reality is no monopoly of the middle ages. The very scien- 
tific discoveries that lie behind the invention of the atomic bomb indicate 
that there is nothing in a thousand years of Western civilization that 
makes it any less true for a twentieth-century city dweller than for a 
tenth-century peasant, except the kind of existence that the city dweller 
follows. His life inevitably ends like that of the peasant, however much 
it may be prolonged by modern surgery and penicillin. The Christian, 
as a Christian, is in the same relation to eternity as he was a thousand or 
nineteen hundred years ago, in spite of the extraordinary progress that the 
Western mind has made in its knowledge of the earth, the human body 
and the physical universe. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the side of man’s nature—the spiri- 
tual—that has been neglected needs to be cultivated. The conclusion is 
inevitable that more than acceptances, more even than the right accep- 
tances, humanity stands in need of the right refusals. 

What is wanted is not more uniformity and standardization. The hope 
of unity and peace lies paradoxically in material diversity. If men were 
identical they would cease to be human. If societies were identical they 
would cease to be human societies. History shows that all nations which 
have established peaceful relations within their boundaries, have gained 
national community with the help of the integrity and individuality of 
the various sections, states or provinces, not at the expense of this in- 
tegrity and individuality. The hope of world community lies in the ac- 
ceptance of the integrity and individuality of the various countries of the 
world, small as well as large. 

The process of cultural disintegration and of increasingly colossal 
conflict that has characterized the past half century can be halted, if at 
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all,.only by man himself, by supreme efforts of men’s wills in the service 
of cultural unification and understanding. Such a halt depends upon a 
determined stand by men of good will against the social and cultural and 
even the economic developments which the technical inventions of man- 
kind, including the use of atomic energy, facilitate. The price of a halt 
would seem to be the establishment of faith among mankind that all are 
one in Christ, that men have it in their power to become free agents for 
good, less because of the advances in practical science and technology 
than in spite of them. 

If and when they act in the belief that machinery and mechanics have . 
liberated them from the cultural, educational, social and economic conse- 
quences of machinery and mechanics, they will have taken a decisive step 
towards understanding each other and towards making humanity into a 
single family. 

Such action would seem to involve a reconsideration of all the commit- 
ments that go with the vocations we follow, as writers or teachers, as 
journalists or financiers, as labor union or political leaders, as mothers, 
fathers, wives, husbands, sisters, brothers. Each of us would have to con- 
sider what he does, not on the assumption that it is right because it pays, 
wins approval or publicity, fits in with the customs of his associates and 
with his own training and habits, but on the assumption that it is for these 
reasons wrong. It is a principle of law in the British Empire and the 
United States that a man is innocent until he is proven guilty. It should 
become a principle of moral conduct that none of the major actions of 
men in our time can be justified until they are proved right. Before the 
justice of man all should claim a presumption of innocence. Before the 
justice of God all have a duty to presume that they are guilty. 

Nor is it enough to express sorrow for the guilt, to make perfunctory 
atonement, and go on behaving as one did before. The repentance that 
alone can save civilization from imminent destruction is an active repen- 
tance. And that is a great deal to ask of any one. Yet if a few out of 
the two billions on this planet were willing now to make such an assump- 
tion of guilt in connection with the great decisions they are called on to 
make, if they were willing to spare no effort of their minds to find out 
whether what they are expected to do is wrong, and if it is wrong not 
to do it, but to do what is right, if they were willing to forsake them- 
selves, their groups and nations for the sake of charity and love—which 
are not to be obtained by catering to the logic of self, group, race or na- 
tional interest—this might conceivably tilt the balance to the side of the 
preservation of the human race rather than to the side of its destruction. 
Its preservation would be an achievement scarcely less worthy of the at- 
tention of posterity than the discovery of the atomic bomb. But it is not 
the kind of achievement that will be rewarded by medals or prizes. The 
inventor of the method was crucified nearly two thousand years ago. 


JouHn U. Ner 


University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinovs. 
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Problem (b): Ancients and Moderns on Motion 


The moment there is mention of a comparison between ancient and 
modern views on motion, one difference is obvious and taken for granted. 
The ancients used the term motion to cover all cases of continuous change: 
a change of size, of quality, of place. (Cf. St. Thomas, Physics, V, 4.) The 
moderns concentrate almost exclusively on the change of place. This is 
largely due to the influence of Descartes, who wished to reduce all changes 
to mechanical motion, so as to provide himself with measurable quantities, 
amenable to mathematical treatment. (Cf. Paolo Rossi, “Il Meccanismo 
di Descartes e le Teorie Fisiche Moderne,” Cartesio, Milan, 1937, p. 719). 
There are also certain differences on the philosophical interpretation of 
motion and rest, which need not concern us here. (Cf. Vernon J. Bourke, 
“ An Illustration of the Attitude of the Early French Jesuits Toward Car- 
tesianism,” ibid, p. 135.) 


THREE ANCIENT LAWS 


But there are three outstanding cases where the ancients and moderns 
are supposed to be at odds, not to say at dagger points. These are (1) 
the velocity of falling bodies, (2) uniform motion in a vacuum, (3) and 
the ancient postulate of a created “intelligence” as mover of the outer 
sphere of the heavens. These three cases, these causes célébres, are the 
stock-in-trade of many a history of science and philosophy. But we must 
be warned that we cannot always get the “straight” of this story from 
even the most competent and impartial historians. A sample from Sir 
William Dampier will suffice. He writes: 


Except perhaps by the early atomists and Plato in antiquity and a 
few like Leonardo and Benedetti (1585) in modern times, it was as- 
sumed that every motion required a continual force to maintain it. 
The planets had to be kept in motion by Aristotle’s Unmover Mover, 
or by Kepler’s action of the Sun, exerted through the ether. By Gali- 
leo’s investigation it became clear that it is not motion, but the crea- 
tion or destruction of motion, or a change in its direction which re- 
quires the exertion of some external force.” (A History of Science, 
1935, p. 144.) 


This statement is of a piece with scores of others by accepted authori- 
ties. Yet the implication that the Atomists were right about motion and 
Aristotle wrong, is false. It was the other way round. Leonardo and 
Galileo really vindicated Aristotle and refuted the Atomists. The Atomista 
held that in a vacuum the heavier bodies fell faster than the lighter. 
Aristotle held that in a vacuum all bodies would fall with the same veloc- 
ity. (Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 8, 216a20; St. Thomas, Physics, IV, 12 ad 
fin.) Galileo, though he was unable to perform the experiment in a 
vacuum, agreed with Aristotle—without saying so—and disagreed with the 
Atomists. Was Galileo aware of this? One can hardly avoid the sus- 
picion that he was. Doubtless, many of the contemporary Aristotelians 
had wrongly reported their master’s doctrine, and Galileo could have con- 
founded them by confronting them with the true Aristotle; but that would 
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leave Galileo a mere historian, instead of an innovator. To gain attention 
and support for a new movement, one must announce something new. 
If the new seems to contradict all the past, so much the better. 

Galileo avoids responsibility for this ruse by putting Aristotle’s sup- 
posed doctrine in the mouth of Simplicio. (The name is significant). Sim- 
plicio says, “So far as I remember, Aristotle . . . supposes bodies of 
different weights to move in one and the same medium with different 
speeds which stand to one another in the same ratio as their weights.” 
(Dialogues Concerning Two New Sciences, p. 61). Now, every one knows 
that in the air a guinea will fall faster than a feather, but Aristotle did 
not say that in every medium the velocities will have the “same ratio as 
their weights.” Much less did he say that bodies of the same material, the 
same density or specific gravity, would fall through the air with notably 
different speeds. He did not say, as is suggested on the next page, that 
a 200-pound lead cannonball would fall four hundred times as fast as a 
half-pound lead musket ball. They will fall with approximately the same 
velocity because they have the same density and shape. (Cf. Aristotle, 
Physics, IV, 8, 215a 25; 216a 15.) 

The fiction built around Galileo’s supposed public demonstration of 
Aristotle’s inanity is marvelous to peruse. Dampier describes the scene. 
(He avoids the case of the cannonball and the musketball, so as not to 
make the thing too ridiculous.) 


In 1591 [when he was 27 years old] Galileo dropped a ten-pound 
weight and a one-pound weight together from the top of the Leaning 
Tower at Pisa, and showed the incredulous onlookers that, heavy or 
light, they struck the ground simultaneously. 


Of course they struck the ground simultaneously (or almost so). Any one 
would know that. For the honor of science, there is good historical evi- 
dence that this scene never took place, that a man of Galileo’s scientific 
competence never descended to such trumpery. (Cf. L. Cooper, “ Aris- 
totle, Galileo and the Tower of Pisa,” Cornell University Press, 1935). 

The next point of supposed difference is that of unaccelerated motion 
in a vacuum. Dampier says, “It was assumed that every motion required 
a continual force to maintain it.” This is flatly contradicted by both 
Aristotle and St. Thomas who assert that body in motion in a vacuum 
will continue in motion endlessly. (Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 8, 215a 19; 
St. Thomas, Physics, IV, 11, n. 7). The modern instance of this is the 
motion of the planets around their orbits, which are not notably acceler- 
ated with respect to their forward motion, although they are very much 
accelerated with respect to direction. So far is Galileo from contradicting 
Aristotle and St. Thomas that the latter subscribe entirely to Dampier’s 
own statement of Galileo’s supposed achievement: “It is not motion, but 
the creation or destrucion of motion [that is, the ‘generation’ and ‘cor- 
ruption’ of motion] or a change in its direction which requires the exertion 
of some external force.” 

You may immediately object that the ancients required the spheres 
to be pushed by “intelligence,” and you may recall authors who have 
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poked fun at the ancients about the “Star-moving Angeles.” (Cf., eg., 
J. B. 8. Haldane, in Science and the Supernatural). But that requirement 
of the ancients was on the age-old, and therefore also modern, principle 
or law that wherever work is being done, force must be exerted. In the 
ancint astronomical scheme the outer sphere was the engine or power-plant 
which kept everything going in the world below; should it stop, everything 
else would stop; and, since it was doing work, it must stop unless force were 
continually exerted on it from outside. With the ancient astronomical 
set-up, modern scientists would be forced to the same conclusion. 


TWO MODERN PROBLEMS 


The man who really transformed the whole scientific picture was not 
Galileo, but Copernicus. With a single stroke of genius he brought order 
into the disorderly motion of the planets. How St. Thomas would have 
welcomed the Copernican System. Plagued by the erratic conduct of the 
heavens, the Angelic Doctor, in both the Summa Theologica (I, 32, 1, ad 2) 
and in the De Coelo (II, I, 17) went on record for another system 
of astronomy. Yet, the Copernican achievement, great though it be, was 
not an unmixed blessing. It left us with two new problems: (a) the ulti- 
mate source of the energy that keeps the world going; (b) and the prob- 
lem of physical time. To date, these problems are far from being solved 
to the satisfaction of all. 

For energy (in the Solar System) we now go to the Sun. When the 
Earth was torn out of the Sun it took a great deal of the Sun’s energy 
with it, and continues to receive further supplies through the Sun’s radia- 
tion. And no longer is it the Sun’s motion, it is the Sun’s very substance 
that is the source of our energy. But, alas, without an “intelligence” to 
supply it anew, it is wasting away under the strain. The only conclusion 
is that our world is running down. Of course there are scientists who 
storm against the very thought of such a thing. They fear the further 
conclusion that, as Sir James Jeans says, at some time not infinitely re- 
mote the world began. (The Mysterious Universe, p. 135.) They also fear 
that three hundred years from now they may be indicted, as Galileo 
indicted Aristotle. They do not realize that Galileo’s was a soft indict- 
ment, very soft. 

And now for the problem of physical time. In the ancient concept the 
spheres not alone ran the world, they controlled the velocity of all physi- 
cal processes. In this way the uniform motion of the heavens was the 
actual physical regulator, “measurer,” of all other movements in the 
material world. (Cf. St. Thomas, Physics, IV, 17). There was an actual 
physical motion which determined the rate of all physical changes. That 
is what I mean by “physical” time. And it is one of the ironies of 
history that at the moment when Galileo was emphasizing the time factor 
in physical laws, the Copernican system took away the physical basis for 
that important factor ¢. For, granted that we still have an Earth that 
turns uniformly on its axis, and so can serve as an extrinsic measure or 
clock; nevertheless, neither its motion nor that of any other cosmic body - 
regulates the rate of physical processes, as was the case in the old as- 
tronomy. 
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I am not raising the theoretical question, whether in case everything 
in the world went slower or faster, we could detect the change of speed. 
I think that question is meaningless. It is like the question: if everything 
contracted or expanded proportionally, could we detect the difference. As 
Boscovich suggests: 


“Tt might be the case that the whole universe within our sight should 
daily contract and expand, while the scale of forces contracted and 
expanded in the same ratio; if such a thing did happen, there would 
be no change of ideas in our mind, and so we should have no feeling 
that such a change was taking place.” (Cf. Gill, Roger Boscovich, 
“On Space and Time,” Supplement II, 19.) 


I would say that if you attempt to frame an hypothesis like that, you are 
defeated before you start. Velocity and size are relative, and you cannot 
speak of a relative without something else, some referent, to which it is 
related. The material world is the only subject of extension and contin- 
uous motion, and to speak of the whole world changing its extent or mo- 
tion is to raise the question: Changing in reference to what? So let us 
dismiss that meaningless problem. 

But there is a meaning to the hypothesis; while a given concrete veloc- 
ity remains constant, some processes may speed up, others slow down. For 
instance, why could not natural, spontaneous radioactivity proceed faster, 
so that twice as much would take place during one rotation of the Earth 
as now takes place? (I am not speaking of the intervention of man, as 
with the atomic bomb.) Or why should not chemical reactions take more 
time, or less time? In other words, the relative velocities of physical 
processes could conceivably change. What keeps their ratios fixed? 

The answer which I am about to suggest may seem fantastic, but I 
believe there may be in our present universe a substitute for the uniform 
physical time in the Ptolemaic System. In our universe the top speed 
is the velocity of light in vacuo. When Einstein said that no greater 
speed is possible, some Scholastic philosophers criticized him, because, as 
they said, there is no such thing as the greatest possible velocity. St. 
Thomas too declares that, “for every moving thing there is a faster.” 
(Physics, VI, 3.) But he then raises an objection: “There is in fact a mo- 
tion so fast that none can be faster, namely the motion of the prime 
mobile.” He answers by distinguishing in the same way Einstein could 
have done. “The nature of motion in general does not exclude a greater 
velocity than any given velocity,” but when motion is applied to a given 
matter, the actual universe, a greater velocity “is excluded by the deter- 
minate powers of the movers and the moved.” So, both in the ancient 
and the modern schools there is an accepted maximum velocity, and in 
both the maximum is used as a measure of all others. However, there 
is this difference that in the ancient school the maximum motion was not 
only the measure but the regulator, of all other velocities. 

In the modern school, is the velocity of light, or more broadly, the 
electro-magnetic radiation, the regulator of the velocities of all other 
physical processes? I think that it is not too much of a hazard to say 
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that it is the limiting value for all other velocities. The absorption and 
omission of energy by the atoms, even chemical reactions, depends on the 
action of electro-magnetic radiation. Wherever qualitative changes occur, 
light is involved. 

There is of course another factor to be reckoned with, and that is me- 
chanical force. But if we reflect that such force is predicated on mass, 
and that mass is now considered to be affected by velocity, which can 
never exceed that of light, we glimpse the possibility that light is not 
only the measure but the regulator of the velocity of all other physical 
processes, and can perhaps assume the role of physical time. 

Thus if Copernicus left us a world that is running down he did not 
leave us one that is running wild. In these days of atomic bombs, it is 
comforting to think that there is some limit to the things that can happen. 
J. A. McWiuiaMs, 8.J. 
St. Louis, University, 

St. Louis, Mo. 





The Secretary was unable to secure from Dr. John Wellmuth his paper 
in the Logic Division. Dr. Wellmuth promises it for a future issue of 
New Scholasticism. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


To THe Executive Councr, 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Rev. Cuas. A. Hart, Secretary, 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, 17 D. C. 


May I submit the following report of the Research Committee of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association on the herein mentioned 
manuscript forwarded by the Secretary of the Association to the Acting 
Chairman of the Committee on Research: 


After careful consideration of the manuscript, the Committee on Re- 
search of the American Catholic Philosophical Association recommend to 
the Executive Council of the Association the publication of the work of 
the Rev. J. A. McWilliams, SJ., entitled: Physics and Philosophy, A 
Study of Saint Thomas’ Commentary on the Eight Books of Aristotle’s 
Physics. 

Respectfully Submitted, 


Vernon J. Bourke, 
Acting Chairman 

CeLesTino BITrte 

MreiaM Teresa Rooney 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ROUND TABLES 


The Rev. Joseph McAllister, the Rev. Francis Meehan and the under- 
signed comprise the Round Table Committee. The committee interested 
itself principally in the establishment of new round tables. 


Areas throughout the country were located in which there happened 
to be a group of Catholic institutions of higher learning without an Asso- 
ciation Round Table or Regional Conference. After contact had been 
had with Father Ward and Father Hart and authorization obtained, a 
professor of philosophy in each of these areas was invited to organize an 
Association Round Table and to act as temporary chairman. 

While the times were not ideal for the inauguration of new movements 
due to reduced and often over-worked faculties, some Round Tables were 
started and some others can be expected, I think, in the near future. 
Some chairmen are awaiting the return of normal academic conditions. 

A Round Table was established in the Detroit area last year by the 
Rev. Peter Nolan of Detroit University. Another was started in the 
Louisville (Ky.) locality by Sister Agnes Teresa of Nazareth College. 
Prospects are good for a Table in the Newark area with Father Prezezd- 
ziecki of Immaculate Conception Seminary as chairman and in the Buf- 
falo-Rochester district under chairmanship of Father Mullin of Niagara 
University. Father Degelman of Rockhurst College reported a few days 
ago that he expects to contact the neighboring colleges with the hope of 
forming an Association Round Table in the Kansas City area. There are 
a few more possibilities. 

In general, the outlook for Association Round Tables is, I think, bright. 


Rev. Joaquin F. Garcia, C.M., 
Chairman, Round Table Committee. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


MINvTES OF THE MeEptiNnG or Dec. 27-28, 1945. 
MORNING SFSSION—DEC. 27. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wisconsin under the patronage of His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee and the Cath- 
olic universities, senior colleges and seminaries of the Milwaukee area 
on Thursday, December 27, 1945 at 10 a. m. 


The general subject of the meeting was “The Philosophy of De- 
mocracy.” Two papers on phases of the general theme were presented at 
this first morning session: “ Person and the Common Good in a Demoe- 
racy” by Rev, Dr. Walter Farrell, O.P. of the Dominican House of Studies, 
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Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. and “ Education in a 
Democracy” by Professor Francis E. McMahon of the University of 
Chicago. 

The following committees were appointed by the chair: Nominating 
Committee—Victor Sleva, Sister M. Dominica, Bernard McMahon. Audit- 
ing Committee—Alexander Schorsch, Sister M. Lioba, Joaquin Garcia. 
Resolutions Committee —John J. Wellmuth, Augustine Osniach, James 
McInerney, John Barry. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—DECEMRER 27th 


The afternoon session met in three divisions, each division being called 
at 2:30 p.m. The “ Psychology” division under the chairmanship of Rev. 
Dr. Vincent Herr, 8.J. of Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, and with 
Rev. Stewart Dollard, of West Baden College and Sister M. Lioba of Mt. 
Mary College, Milwaukee, as panel members. Sister M. Dolores of Loyola 
University led the discussion on “Social Order and Democracy” and Rev. 
Francis X. O’Reilly, S.J. of St. Louis University spoke on “ Propaganda 
and Education in Systems of Government.” The “ History of Philosophy ” 
division with Professor Vernon Bourke of St. Louis, Francis E. McMahon 
and Rev. Victor Sleva of St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee as panel had 
Professor John U. Nef of University of Chicago as a speaker on the sub- 
ject “ Mediaeval and Modern Reality,” and Rev. J. V. McWilliams, 8.J. 
of St. Louis University addressing the division on “The Ancients and 
Moderns on Motion.” The “Logic and Method” division heard Rev. 
John Wellmuth, 8.J. of Loyola University, Chicago on “The Logical Doc- 
trines of St. Thomas’ ‘De Ente’” with Mrs. Clare Reidel of Milwaukee 
and Sister M. Dominica of St.’ Xavier’s College, Chicago as the panel. 


THE DINNER SESSION 


The annual dinner was held at seven p.m. in the Crystal Ball Room of 
Hotel Schroeder, Dr. Anton Pegis, Vice-President, presiding. “The Hope 
of Democracy ”, a statement from Don Luigi Sturzo, former secretary of 
the Popular Party in Italy prior to the advent of Fascism, and since in 
exile in the United States of America, was read by Professor Vernon Bourke 
of St. Louis University who translated the statement from Italian to 
English. The Annual Association Address on the subject “The Future 
of Democracy ”, was given by Professor Mortimer Adler of the University 
of Chicago. President Leo R. Ward of Notre Dame University had for 
the subject of his Presidential Address, “ St. Thomas’ Defense of Man.” 


MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 28 


The morning session, December 28, convened at ten a.m. Professor 
Yves Simon of the University of Notre Dame spoke on “ Economic Organ- 
ization in a Democracy.” Professor Donald A. Gallagher spoke on “ Re- 
ligion and the Discovery of Democracy.” This session adjourned at twelve 
noon. 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS MEBTING—12:15 P. M., DECEMBER 28 


The general business meeting of the Association was held in the Crystal 
Ball Room of the hotel. The report of the auditing committee, approv- 
ing the financial report of the Treasurer, was read by the committee chair- 
man, Dr. Alexander Schorsch, C.M. (this report of the Treasurer is pub- 
lished in the Proceedings under the heading “ Report of the Treasurer ”. 

The Chair announced the following appointments to committees to have 
charge of the Round Table Discussions in the various divisions of phil- 
osophy at the next meeting of the Association at Toronto, Canada, De- 
cember 27 and 28, 1946: 

Logic and Method—Sister Dominica, 1 year (chairman); F. X. Fitz- 
gibbons, 2 years; Francis Meehan, 3 years. 

Psychology—Stewart Dollard, 1 year (chairman); Martin Flynn, 2 
years; John Stafford, 3 years. 

Metaphysics—Gerard Smith, 1 year (chairman); Alexander Schorsch, 2 
years; Henri Renard, 3 years. 

Ethics and Philosophy of Society— Arthur Kelly, 1 year (chairman); 
Sister M. Annice, 2 years; Augustine Bogdanski, 3 years. 

Philosophy of Law and Government—William Dillon, 1 year (chair- 
man); Miriam T. Rooney, 2 years; Brendan Brown, 3 years. 

History of Philosophy—Francis McMahon, 1 year (chairman); Victor 
Sleva, 2 years; James Collins, 3 years. 

The Committee on Resolutions through its chairman, Rev. John J. Well- 
muth, 8J., made its report. (This report is published in these Proceedings 
under the heading “Committee on Resolutions.”) The Committee on 
Research also made its report through acting chairman, Professor Vernon 
Bourke. (This report is published under the heading, “ Committee on Re- 
search.”’) 

The Secretary’s report for the years 1944 and 1945 was read by Secretary 
Hart and accepted as approved by the membership. Chairman Joaquin 
Garcia filed his report of the Committee on Association Local Round 
Tables in Philosophy. It was read by Secretary Hart and approved by the 
membership. The Committee on International Cooperation in Philosophy 
did not make a report. (Report of Secretary is published in these Pro- 
ceedings under heading “ Report of Secretary ”.) 

The Chair announced the membership of the Committee on Research as 
follows: Celestine Bittle (chairman), 1 year; Miriam Theresa Rooney, 2 
years; Charles McFadden, 3 years. 

Chairman Victor Sleva of the Nominating Committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominations for offices in the Association for the coming year: 


For President—Dr. Anton Pegis. 

For Vice-President—Rev. Joaquin Garcia. 

For Secretary—Rev. Charles A. Hart. 

For Treasurer—Rev. Joseph B. McAllister. 

For Executive Council (for three years)—Professor Vernon Bourke and 
Rev. Francis X. Meehan. 
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Upon vote of the membership the Secretary was instructed to cast an 
unanimous ballot for the nominees as offered by the Committee, the nomi- 
nees thereupon to be considered duly elected. The Chair named a com- 
mittee to escort the new president to the chair.. Dr. Pegis pledged his 
cooperation to the Association for a successful year and a successful meet- 
ing in Toronto. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—DECEMBER 28TH 


The last afternoon session met in three divisions, each being called at 
2 p.m. The Ethics and Philosophy of Society Division heard Rev. James 
Linehan of St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington, speak on “Demo- 
cratic Principles as the Basis of World Organization,” and Rev. John E. 
Williams of Catholic University on “ Proposed Aids and Obstacles to World 
Order.” The Metaphysics Division considered the paper of Rev. Maurice 
Grajewski of St. Francis Monastery, Burlington, Wisconsin, on “The 
Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus and its Philosophical Applications,” and 
that of Sister M. Annice of St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Indiana, on 
“Limited Perfection as Requiring Subsistent Perfection.” The Philosophy 
of Law and Government was addressed by Doctor Miriam Theresa Rooney 
of Columbus University, Washington, D. C., on “ Relativism in American 
Law,” and by Professor Brendan Brown of Catholic University, on “The 
Ecclesiastical Bar and Scholastic Philosophy.” All divisions adjourned at 
4:30 p. m. 

The Executive Council held a meeting at 12:30 p. m., on Dec. 27th, 
1945, in the Hotel Schroeder, and another meeting at 9: 30 a. m., Dec. 28th, 
1945, also in Hotel Schroeder. (The minutes of these meetings are pub- 
lished in these Proceedings under the heading, “ Minutes of the Meetings 
of the Executive Council.”) In May, 1946 the Council received a favor- 
able report from the Committee on Research for the publication of a 
manuscript on “ Physics and Philosophy, a Study of St. Thomas’ Commen- 
tary on the Eight Books of Aristotle’s Physics.” Thereupon President 
Ward polled the Executive Council by mail and the Council voted unani- 
mously to accept the report directing Secretary Hart to proceed to the 
securing of the publication of the volume which Dr. McWilliams offered to 
the Association. The Secretary secured publication through the Wickersham 
Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa., and mailed copies to all members in 
December, 1945. Additional copies are announced as available at $2.00 per 
volume paper bound, $2.50 cloth bound. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cuartes A. Harr, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, December 30 and 
31, 1943, under the patronage of His Excellency, Most Reverend Samuel 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago and the Catholic Senior Colleges and Semi- 
naries of the Chicago area. The Proceedings of the Meeting were pub- 
lished as volume nineteen, entitled, Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting and mailed to all members in April of 1945. 


The membership of the Association as of December 1, 1945: 


I oe Mek leek, Vins b game abe rience Ribose aien hese 218 
SN os ct ies SS ue ed indi eda tatceh Gaiemie Rename wa 197 
Bin eis ine thin taakir lide cepbiceias ahon anc inal ioe Bild aoch 35 
EE as bch atite we Kinhieina th aad bule cmd weeks tant meckiones 22 
gn aia oe os i eed a eden alba alee a wintoutns 83 
i nls Pit i tik hited MA de ade ad Sta ie aes aes ees 16 


The New Scholasticism was published in quarterly numbers during the 


past two years as volumes seventeen and eighteen. The distribution is as 
. follows: 


Membership in the Association ...........c0seeeeeeeees 571 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism .............e0ee00: 217 
EE ns hike oi geth no sockehawtbnal opteveneshonees 36 
DE -o 20. on ks es dh eehahubbd shanbenseeanns 7 


The Association acknowledges free facilities and office space, and free 
use of office equipment from the Catholic University of America. 


Shortly after the close of the meeting in Chicago, the Office of Defense 
Transportation ruled that there should be no further conventions during 
the period of the war unless the organization proposing such meeting should 
be able to prove that the said meeting was for the purpose of forwarding 
the war effort. Upon receipt of such notice, the Secretary requested the 
President of the Association to canvass the Executive Council on the 
question of postponement of the proposed meeting at Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for December 27 and 28, 1944. The Executive 
Council voted such postponement. During the summer of 1945 the Office 
of Defense Transportation ruled that conventions might be held where 
attendance outside the state in which the meeting was to be held should 
not exceed fifty people. Accordingly, on June 28, 1945, the Secretary ap- 
pealed for permission to hold a meeting in Milwaukee under the last 
named conditions. In September, the Office of Defense Transportation 
removed all restrictions and so indicated in a reply to the Secretary of 
the Association. Accordingly, the Secretary notified the President of the 
Association, and Chairmen of all the Round Table Committees, requesting 
the latter to forward programs for their respective groups. The Secretary 
extended invitations for papers to be read at the general sessions on the 
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theme “ Philosophy of Democracy,” which had been decided upon at the 
last meeting of the Executive Council. Despite the difficulty of short 
notice, immediate acceptances were obtained in nearly all cases. The Secre- 
tary wishes to express his deep appreciation of this excellent cooperation 
of the membership. He wishes also to thank the committees in charge of 
the various Round Tables for their prompt action on such short notice. 

The Association now has regional conferences in the following cities: 
Southern Regional Conference at New Orleans, Rev. Charles 8. Willis, 
8.M., Secretary ; California Regional Conference at San Francisco, Professor 
James Haggerty, Chairman; Northwest Regional Conference at Seattle, 
Rev. Mark Schmidt, OS.B., Secretary; the New England Regional Con- 
ference at Boston, Rev. F. X. Meehan, Chairman; the New York Regional 
Conference, Rev. Joaquin Garcia, C.M., Chairman; the Pennsylvania Re- 
gional Conference, Rev. Charles McFadden, Philadelphia, Chairman; the 
Washington, D. C., Regional Conference, Rev. Joseph B. McdAllister, 
Chairman; the Michigan Regional Conference, Rev. Peter Nolan, Detroit, 
Chairman; the Kentucky Regional Conference, Sister Agnes Teresa, Louis- 
ville, Chairman. Prospects are good for other conferences for the coming 
year. We should like to see such centers at Chicago, Toronto, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Omaha, and Dubuque. Members in these regions are urged 
to organize centers, and report their activities to the secretary for inclu- 
sion in a new section of New Scholasticism, under the heading “ From the 
Secretary’s Office.” 

During the year the Secretary received a manuscript entitled “ Physics 
and Philosophy, St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Physics of Aristotle,” by 
Rev. James A. McWilliams, 8.J., of St. Louis University, offering the same 
for publication by the Association. The Secretary forwarded the manu- 
script to the Committee on Research. Upon approval last September by 
the Committee, the Secretary requested the President to poll the Execu- 
tive Council on publication of the work. A favorable reply being received, 
the Secretary engaged the Wickersham Printing Company of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, to print the same. Copies are now in the mails to all 
members. Additional copies can be obtained from the office of the secre- 
tary at $2.00 (paper bound)—$2.50, cloth bound. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Your Committee respectfully submits the following resolutions: 


Whereas, in the present troubled state of the world, the efforts of all 
thoughtful men are bent upon reconstructing a new order which shall end 
the injustices that precipitated the recent world war, and 

Whereas, the domestic and foreign policy of our statesmen cannot lead 
to permanent peace and justice unless it be grounded on a realization of 
the dignity and liberty belonging to every human being, 

Be it resolved that the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
at its twentieth annual meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, December 27 
and 28, 1945, do affirm and place on record its adherence to the princi- 
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ples formulated by Christian philosophy regarding the fundamental and 
inalienable rights of every human person to those political, economic and 
cultural opportunities which are required for. man’s temporal welfare as 
an individual and as a member of society. 

Be it further resolved that the Association go on record as favoring the 
recognition, on the part of American statesmen, of the natural right of 
other nations, particularly the smaller nations, to determine their own 
form of just government undisturbed by political and economic pressure 
from the more powerful members of the family of nations. 

Whereas, the American Catholic Philosophical Association, during its 
twentieth annual meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the city and the archdiocese, and 

Whereas, the twentieth annual meeting of the Association has been 
made pleasant and profitable, in spite of the difficulties of postwar condi- 
tions, by the cooperation of many agencies, 

Be it resolved that the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
extend its gratitude to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Moses E. 
Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee, for his gracious patronage, and to the 
clergy, the Catholic Universities, the senior colleges and seminaries, of 
the Milwaukee area for their generous hospitality and their untiring efforts 
in support of this meeting of the Association. 

Be it further resolved that the Association place on record a formal ex- 
pression of gratitude for the work of its officers and of the local Commit- 
tee on Attendance under the chairmanship of the Reverend Gerard Smith, 
8.J., of Marquette University; also for the courtesies extended by Mr. 
Alvin Monroe and Mrs. Vogt of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
and by the local newspapers in publicizing the details of this meeting; 
also to the management and staff of the Schroeder Hotel for their cour- 
teous and efficient service; and that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the persons above named, and to appropriate representatives of the 
above mentioned groups or institutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions, 


JoHN J. Barry 

James L. McINerny 
AvcusTINE OsGNIACH 

JoHN WELLMUTH, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR FISCAL YEARS, DECEMBER 
1, 1943 TO DECEMBER 1, 1944 AND DECEMBER 1, 1944 TO 
DECEMBER 1, 1945 


Balance on hand, Liberty National Bank, Dec. 1, 1943.......... $ 213.80 
ReEcerPts 
1944 
Membership dues in the Association..............206+ $2,858.00 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism........... ee sas 853.10 
Miscellaneous sales ............ sete eee eececeeeeeeees 422.47 





sobdctbebssecnesnabidwereveseeds $4,133.57 $4,133.57 


























1945 
Membership dues in the Association...... ee henehis wnt $3,692.53 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism................+. 676.65 
PETRIE GHIED osc civatcbdncsscesecsigpexececve 759.06 
WO SN ode k beckedandandc diccicenactaeenté $5,128.24 
Total Receipts for both years plus Bank Bal- 
ance as of December 1, 1943............. 
EXPENDITURES 
1944 
Printing: 
ERG ee er S LATE Rae Sane $ 514.20 
re Pere Sarr yam 1,625.93 
Services: 
Typing services for New Scholasticism......... 325.00 
Association typing and clerical services......... 323.20 
Miscellaneous expenses, printing, postage, etc......... 343.31 
Total expenditures ..........cceeeeeeees $3,131.64 
1945 
Printing: 
DROW NS Sh oka hc achaoaohas scent icees $1,683.26 
Services: 
Typing services for New Scholasticism......... 300.00 
Association typing and clerical services......... 191.67. 
Miscellaneous expenses, printing, postage, etc......... 260.62 
Total GRPORTNIG 6.0.0 600s dbiWdecvcceses $2,435.55 
Total expenditures for both years........ 
INVESTMENTS 
In 1st Federal Savings and Loan Association of Wash- 
PE nensrtdacsibaboniddstcecscccevahhsatstis $1,416.87 
In District Building and Loan Association............ 7,311.33 
Two $500.00 Series G Bonds.............ceeeeeeeeeee 1,000.00 
SORE MEVOIRIROID: oc ciines cccetecrovcesss $9,728.20 
Present BALANCE IN THE BANK 
Total receipts for both years plus bank balance as of 
SIRE FTO 66 co sbob ode cabencaks gubeks $9,475.61 
Expenses for both years...........-.0.ee- $5,567.19 
Two $500.00 Series G Bonds............... 1,000.00 





$6,567.19 $6,567.19 





Balance on hand, December 1, 1945...... 
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Tora ASSETS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Balance on hand, December 1, 1945..........csccesccceccccvsces $2,908.42 
TOCA! INVOGIDERES 2 cn ccccrcesecvecve HRSA e bbe relent le tbe 9,728.20 
Total assets of the Association............eeeeeeeee $12,636.62 


Respectfully submitted, 
JosepH B. McAtuisrer, Treasurer 


MINUTES OF THE Executive CounciL MEETING 


A meeting of the Executive Council was held at Hotel Schroeder in 
Milwaukee at 12:30 p. m., December 27, 1945. The Council formerly 
accepted applications for membership made during the past two years 


as follows: Life, 1; Institutional, 7; Constituent and Associate, 60; Stu- 
dent, 18. 


The Council appointed the following to the Editorial Board of the 
Association’s official Journal, New Scholasticism, upon the nomination of 
Rev. Dr. Ignatius Smith, Editor-in-Chief. For three years: William Mc- 
Donald (Washington, D. C.), John J. Wellmuth (Chicago), Miriam Theresa 
Rooney (Washington, D. C.); for two years: John K. Ryan (Washington, 
D. C.), Francis X. Meehan (Boston), Daniel O’Grady (Notre Dame); for 
one year: Joaquin Garcia (Brooklyn), Sister Rose Emmanuela Brennan 
(Oakland, Calif.), William O’Meara (Chicago). 


The Council received very cordial invitations from Toronto, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis to meet in these respective cities in 1946. After considerable 
discussion the Council voted to fix the meeting place as St. Louis, Missouri, 
for December 27-28, 1946, as being more convenient for a greater number 
of the members of the Association, it being noted that the Association had 
less than six members in the Toronto area. The Council decided on the 


subject, “The Philosophy of Being,” as the theme of the general sessions 
at this meeting. 


Doctors Ignatius Smith and Salmon had written asking to be excused 


of attendance. Present were Doctors Ward, Pegis, Hart, McAllister, Dol- 
lard, Gerard Smith and Adler. 


On being informed of the decision of the Executive Council, Dr. Phelan 
of Toronto urged the Council to reconsider its action on the ground that 
the Association had never met in Toronto, whereas St. Louis had been a 
place of meeting, and also for the reason that an increase in interest in 
the Association and active support of our organization required our visit 
to Toronto. The President called another meeting of the Council this 
morning at ten o’clock. The Council considered Dr. Phelan’s arguments, 
and decided to accept the Toronto invitation for December 27-28, 1946. 
The Council adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 


Cuartes A. Hart 
Secretary of the Council 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To December 31, 1945) 
Lirp MEMBERS 


Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Hart, Rev. Charles A., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., 1150 Caledonia St., Butte, Montana 

Lilly, Mr. J., 50 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Ave., LaCrosse, Wis. 
MeNeill, Mr. Harry, 338 East 5ist St., New York, N. Y. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Avenue, Norwood, Ohio 
Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Madison, Wisconsin 

Shaughnessy, Most Rev. Gerald, 907 Terry Ave., Seattle, Washington 
Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, O.P., 487 Michigan Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Brighton Dist., Boston, Mass. 
Trunz, Cecilia, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, N. Y. 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut 
Basselin Foundation, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Penna. 

College of The Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
College of St. Albert the Great, 6173 Chabot Road, Oakland, California 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, New Jersey 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington, D. C. 
Creighton University, 25th and California Sts., Omaha, Nebraska 
Dominican House of Studies, Harlem and Division Sts., River Forest, Ill. 
Dominican ,House of Studies, 487 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Duns Scotus College, 9 Mile and Evergreen, Detroit, Mich. 
D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, New York 
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Fontbonne College, Wydown and Pennsylvania Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York, New York. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, New York 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Loras College, 14th and Alta Vista Streets, Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola University, Palms Station, Los Angeles, California 

Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave. and 133rd S8t., 
New York, N. Y. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 

Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, 12001 Chalon Rd., Los Angeles, California 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Seminary Square, Norwood, Ohio 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Nazareth College, 402 Agustin St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara University Postoffice, New York 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 S. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 59 Queen’s Park Crescent, To- 
ronto 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, New Hampshire 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College of the Holy Child, Rosemont, Penna. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario 

St. Anthony’s House of Study, Butler, New Jersey 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

St. Francis Seminary, 3527 S. Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. John’s Seminary, Lake Street, Brighton, Mass. 

St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, N. Paca St., Baltimore, Maryland 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

St. Thomas College, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 
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St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, California 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Teachers College of the Athenaeum, 28 Calhoun St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Ursuline College, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 227 E. Delaware Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph, 223 Seymour Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

Ankrah, Rev. Aflah-Cofie, Cape Coast, Gold Coast, West Africa 

Arden, Mr. Richard E., 2225 Pearsall Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., §.8., Theological College, Washington, D. C. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, California 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Barthelemy, Very Rev. Dominic, O.P., 1909 Ashland Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Bassich, Rev. Joseph, 8.J., 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Battle, Rev. John, C.M., St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colorado 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim, O.P., St. Mary-of-the-Springs College, Columbus, O. 

Beck, Miss Florence, 3825 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel, 908 East Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. J., 8J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 

Benignus, Bro. F. C. 8., Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.M.C., St. Anthony-on-the-Hudson, Rensselaer, N.Y. 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 2000 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, 275 Harriet St., Winona, Minn. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, O.F.M.,Cap., 1004 N. 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bogdanski, Rev. Augustine, P.S.M., 5424 W. Blue Mound Rd., Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

Bohner, Rev. Philotheus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon, 7322 Lindell Blvd., University City, Mo. 

Boyle, Most Rev. Hugh, 125 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Brady, Miss Mary L., 254 W. 71st St., New York, N. Y. 

Brady, Most Rev. Matthew, 151 Walnut St., Manchester, N. H. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace, Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wis. 

Brennan, Rev. Robert E., 831 Ave. Rockland, Outremont, P.Q., Canada 

Brightman, Prof. Edgar, Box 35, Newton Center, Mass. 

Bronson, Roy A., 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Browning, Mr. Donald, 124 Tenney Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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Bruce, Mr. Frank, Jr., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Buckley, Rev. George, M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Buckley, Chaplain Joseph, 865 Aviation Eng., APO 322-1, Postmaster, San 
Francisco 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles, 1528 4th Ave. San Diego, Calif. 

Burbach, Rev. M., OS.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Mo. 

Burke, Very Rev. D. M., O.Praem., St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis. 

Burns, Rev. John M., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, OS.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Byles, Mr. W. Esdaile, Maryville College, 2900 Meramec St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cain, Rev. T. M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland 

Callahan, Lieut. (jg.) John, 700 E. Woodbine St., Chevy Chase, Maryland 

Callahan, Very Rev. J. L., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River For- 
est, Ill. 

Caillouet, Rev. Louis Abel, 423 Main St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Campbell, V. Rev. Bertrand J., 135 West 3ist St., New York, N. Y. 

Campbell, Mr. William, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Cashin, Mr. John, 331 Lake Shore Rd., Grosse Pointe Farms, Detroit, Mach. 

Chandler, Rev. Arthur, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, 8.S., 1000 Cremazie est., Montreal, Canada 

Chmielowiec, Dr. Steven, 165 Division Ave., Garfield, N. J. 

Clarke, Prof. Francis, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Clarke, Rev. Joseph, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, N. Y. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Collins, Dr. James, 440 8.W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Connolly, Rev. Thomas, C.M., De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Conway, Rev. James, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Cooper, Rt. Rev. John, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Cox, Rev. John F., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick Neck, R.I. 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cronin, Rev. John, §8.8., St. Mary’s Seminary, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Cushing, Most Rev. Richard, 1312 Centre St., Newton, Centre, Mass. 

Danna, Dr. Joseph, 401 Chaille Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Dates, Rev. Ralph, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Dearden, Rev. John F., 1227 Ansel Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 

Deglman, Rev. George, 8J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

DeGroat, Rev. James, Carroll College, Helena, Montana 

Delehanty, Miss Mary, 3151 Perry Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Demers, Rev. Romeo, St. Etienne de Bolton, Co. Brome, Quebec, Canada 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darling- 
ton, N. J. 

DeVerges, Dr. Philip, 4706 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

Diederich, Rev. A. F., O.Praem., 10 South Park St., Madison, Wis. 

Dillon, Mr. David, Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Dodd, Rev. Francis, C.M., St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart, 8.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Donaghey, Rev. J. P., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Donohue, Rev. Hugh, 125 Twelfth St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph, C.M., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Rev. Vincent, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kansas 

Dougherty, Rev. George, 729 Thayer St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Doyle, Rev. Charles, 8.J., Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 

Doyle, Rev. John, Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. ° 

Doyle, Mr. Leonard, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Driscoll, Rev. John J., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Penna. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles, 8.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Oblate Fathers College, Natick, Mass. 

Dufault, Rev. Wilfrid, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 

Duggan, Mr. Joseph C., 139 Mt. Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Duzy, Bro. E. Stanislaus, F.C.S., LaSalle College, 20th St. & Olney Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4297 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

England, Mr. Edward L., 741 8S. Scoville Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

Eschmann, Rey. I. T., O.P., Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur, 2335 Pacific Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. James, 1126 Seminole Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fitzgibbon, Rev. Francis, St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fitzpatrick, Rev. R. E., 124 N. Hamilton St., Saginaw, Mich. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John, 1118 8. 3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Rev. Martin, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, N. Y. 

Fochtman, Very Rev. Vincent, O.F.M., 3644 Rocky River Drive, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Foley, Rev. C. J., 8J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Foley, Rev. Leo, 8.M., Marist College, Harewood Road, N.E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Franca, Rev. P. Leonel, 8J., Rua 8. Clemente, 226, Botafogo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil 

Francis, Rt. Rev. Abbot, OS.B., St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida 

Fritz, Rev. Henry, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Gabel, Rev. Richard J., 26 Melmore St., Tiffin, Ohio 

Gaffney, Rt. Rev. James, St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Gallagher, Mr. A. D., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gallagher, Rev. Eugene, Immaculate Conception Rectory, Montclair, N. J. 

Gallagher, Mrs. Idella Smith, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 
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Garcia, Rev. J. F., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin, O8.B., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, Canada 

Gasson, Rev. John, 8.J., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Geisser, Rev. Eugene, 21 Bliss Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 

Gerbig, Miss Ruth, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard, 197 8. Union St., Natchez, Miss. 

Gibson, Mr. Jerome, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Giguere, Rev. Raymone, Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Montreal, Canada 

Ginsburg, Rev. Norbert, CS.V., 2 Temple Lane, Davenport, Iowa 

Glose, Rev. Joseph, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Golatka, Rev. Walter, 8.M., Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Goossens, Rev. Emile, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 

Gorman, Rev. Charles, 1130 8S. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Gorman, Mr. Frank, 47 Harvard St., Newtonville, Mass. 

Grady, Rt. Rev. Joseph, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. James, 3169 S. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grajewski, Rev. Maurice, O.F.M., St. Francis Monastery, Burlington, Wis. 

Greco, Rt. Rev. Charles, 4423 LaSalle St., New Orleans, La. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Guilday, Rt. Rev. Peter, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Gurian, Dr. Waldemar, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Gustafson, Rev. G. J., 8.8., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Hagerty, Prof. James L., St. Mary’s College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Halpin, Rev. John, 529 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 

Hamm, Dr. Victor, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hannan, Rev. Jerome, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Edward, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Harrington, Rev. Edward, Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Harvanek, Rev. Robert F., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Hauber, Rev. Louis, St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas 

Hebert, Very Rev. Joseph, O.M.I., 626 Notre Dame St., Cap-de-la-Madelin, 
P.Q., Canada 

Heelan, Most Rev. Edmond, 2221 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 

Heidenreich, Rev. Thomas, O.F.M.Cap.,.Capuchin Monastery, Glenclyffe, 
mu. Y. 

Heiman, Rev. A. J., C.PP.S., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Heiser, Rev. Basil, O.M. Conv., Our Lady of Carey Seminary, Carey, Ohio 

Henle, Rev. R. J., 8.J., St. Louis Univ., 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Herr, Rev. Vincent, 8.J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Herscher, Rev. Irenaeus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y. 

Hinchey, Rev. John, 8.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Hoban, Rev. James, Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio 

Hoeger, Very Rev. Frederick, Holy Ghost Missionary College, Cornwells 
Hts., Pa. 

Hoever, Rev.. Hugo, O.Cist., St. Bede Abbey, Peru, II. 
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Holloran, Rev. Patrick, 8.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Horan, Dr. Ellamay, 5300 Cabanne, St. Louis, Mo. 

Horrigan, Rev. Alfred, 443 S. 5th St., Louisville, Ky. 

Howard, Most Rev. Edward, 2053 8.W. 6th Ave., Portland, Oregon 

Huetter, Rev. Norbert, 8.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Hug, Rev. Pacific, O.F.M., 1831 College Ave., Quincy, IIl. 

Hughes, Vincent, Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, New Hampshire 

Hunter, Mr. Robert, Ferry Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 170 Meade Ave., Passaic, N. J. 

Ireton, Most Rev. Peter, 800 Cathedral Place, Richmond, Va. 

Jacobi, Very Rev. J., MS., 503 Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

John, Bro. Anthony, FS.C., Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Johnson, Mr. Alfred, 56 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Johnson, Dr. George, R. 2, Malvern, Penna. 

Joubert, Rev. R. G., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Kane, Rev. William, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Kelly, Rev. Arthur, 8J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus, C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Klein, Rev. Henry, 811 Oakdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Kleinz, Rev. John, Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Koenig, Rev. Henry, St. Mary-of-the-Lake Seminary, Mundelein, II. 

' Kohl, Rev. Walter, 905 Decatur St., Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

Kramer, Dr. Grace, 319 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 

Krzesinski, Rev. A. J., 184 E. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

Laroche, Rev. Gerard, MS., LaSallette Missionary College, Milford, Iowa 

Leddy, Professor J. F., University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada 

Leimkuhler, Rev. E. M., Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa 

Lemieux, Rev. Albert, Mt. St. Michael’s Scholasticate, Spokane, Wash. 

Lenk, Rev. Merwin, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Lincoln, Miss Natalie, 1410 36th St., 8.W., Washington, D. C. 

Lindon, Rev. Luke, 8.C.J., Sacred Heart Monastery, Hales Corners, Wis. 

Linehan, Rev. James, St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 

Linnehan, Rev. R. F., 8.8.E., St. Michael’s College, Kinooski Park, Ver- 
mont 

Lintz, Rev. Edward, Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lownik, Mr. Theodore F., 9523 Millard Ave., Evergreen Park, Ill. 

Lucks, Rev. Henry, C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Lyons, Rev. Avitus, 2544 Parkwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Lynch, Rev. Oliver, O.F.M., The Old Mission, San Luis Rey, Calif. 

McoAlister, Rev. Daniel, 1086 Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., 8.S., 401 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, 
D.C. 

McAllister, Hon. Thomas, U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


McAvoy, Rev. Bernard, CS.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 
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McCarthy, Rev. L. J., St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

McCormick, Rt. Rev. P. J., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

McDonald, Rev. Lloyd, 8S., Theological College, Washington, D. C. 

McDonald, Rev. W. J., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

MacDonnell, Rev. 8.J., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

McDonough, Rt. Rev. James, 1212 Bunts Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 

McFadden, Rev. C. J., OS.A., Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

McFarland, Rev. John, 8.J., St. Mary-of-the-Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

McGloin, Rev. Daniel, 8.J., 403 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Canada 

McKamie, J. Lorenzo Y3c, USS Nitro (AE-2) c-o FPO, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

McKeough, Rev. M. J., O.Praem., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

McKian, Mr. John, 28 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 

McKinnon, Mr. Harold, 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

McLaughlin, Rt. Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 

McMahon, Rev. B. J., 8J., St. Mary-of-the-Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

McMahon, Dr. Francis, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

MecMurrow, Dr. George, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

McNamee, Rev. Stephen, 8.J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

McSweeney, Rev. Alan, C.P., Passionist Monastery, W. Springfield, Mass. 

MeWilliams, Rev. James, 8.J., 8t. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Maguire, Miss Dorothy, 7030 Chappel Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Maguire, Rev. James, C.S.P., 611 W. Boston Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Mahoney, Rev. Charles J., 50 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Maksimik, Rev. A., St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

Mallette, Rev. Francois, C.S.C., Oratoire St. Joseph, Du Mont Royal, 
Montreal, Canada 

Maluf, Mr. Fakhri, 24 DeWolfe St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Malvey, Rev. J. B., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Il. 

Mangan, Rev. Bernard, St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Marcotte, Rev. J. Norman, Cherry Meadows, Framingham, Mass. 

Maritain, Prof. Jacques, Vatican City 

Markham, Rev. Daniel, 454 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Marling, Very Rev. Joseph, C.PPS., St. Charles’ Seminary, Carthagena, 
Ohio 

Martin, Bro. H., F.8.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Martinelli, Rev. Lucien, 8.8., 1000 Cremeize Blvd., East, Montreal, Canada 

Maziarz, Rev. Edwin, C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Meehan, Rev. Francis, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Mercier, Prof. Louis, 134 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Meyer, Rev. Gratian, O.F.M., 1798 Queen City Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Middleton, Rev. John, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Miller, Rev. Francis, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Miltner, Rev. Charles, 8.8.C., Portland University, Portland, Ore. 

Minogue, Rev. Gerard, St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Moore, Rev. James, O.M.I., DeMazenod Scholasticate, San Antonio, Texas 

Moran, Rev Michael, Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 

Moreau, Rev. S. J., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 
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Morris, Most Rev. John Bl, 3093 W. 2nd St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Mother Agatha, St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Cornwells Heights, Penna. 

Mother Mary Agatha, Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Mother Mary Agatha Hicks, Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 

Mother M. Aloysia, Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Mother M. Angelique, Our Lady of Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 

Mother M. Aquinas, The Convent, Rochester, Minn. 

Mother M. Athanasina, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Mother M. Bernard Bonhomme, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 

Mother M. Burke, Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forrest, Ill. 

Mother Mary Dowling, Maryville College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mother M. Generose, Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Mother Thomas Aquinas, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mother Vera Rogers, Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Mullane, Rev. John, Mater Dolorosa Seminary, Hillside, Ill. 

Mullahy, Rev. Bernard, C.S.C., 144 Claire Fontaine, Quebec, Canada 

Mulligan, Rev. Eugene, 8.M.M., Montfort Seminary, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Mulligan, Rev. Thomas, 85S., St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Nicherson, Maj. Hoffman, West Shore Rd., Oyster Bay, L. I., New York 

Nolan, Rev. Peter E., 8.J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 

Norton, Rev. A. A., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Obering, Rev., 8.J., 608 W. Copper Ave., Albuquerque, New Mexico 

O’Brien, Rev. John, 8.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

O’Brien, Rev. Marcus, St. Lawrence Rectory, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

O’Connor, Rev. Edward, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

O’Connor, Rev. William, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

O’Donnell, Dr. Alan, 21 Elmgrove Ave., Providence, R. I. 

O’Donnell, Rev. Clement, O.F.M., Conv., St. Anthony-on-the-Hudson, 
Rennselaer, N. Y. 

O’Grady, Prof. Daniel, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

O’Hara, Most Rev. Gerald, 222 East Harris St., Savannah, Ga. 

O’Leary, Rev. Joseph M., C.P., 5700 N. Harlem, Chicago, IIl. 

O’Leary, Most Rev. Thomas, 68 Elliot St., Springfield, Mass. 

O’Leary, Rev. Timothy, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

O’Meara, Very Rev. Daniel, 8.M., 2901 8. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La. 

O’Neill, Miss Sara B., 1600 E. 156th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Osgniach, Rev. Augustine, O.8.B., St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Washington. 

O’Toole, Rev. Christopher, C.8.C., Provincial Offices, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Pascal, Bro. OS.F., 41 Butler St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Paul, Miss Norma Anne, 629 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

Pegis, Dr. Anton, 312 Spadina Rd., Toronto 10, Ont., Canada 

Peters, Rev. Sylvester, Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Petit, Rev. Gerard, CS8.C., Holy Cross College, Westmount, Montreal, Can. 

Phelan, Very Rev. Gerald, Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Can. 

Pillsbury, Miss Louise M., 6 Colon St., Brighton, Mass. 

Pitt, Rev. Felix, 205-209 Bankers Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Pollock, Prof. Robert, Seaford, N. Y. 
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Powers, Mr. W. E., Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 

Quinn, Mr. James, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Raphael, Very Rev. Fr., 8. A., Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

Reardon, Rev. John, C.P., P. O. Box 150, West Springfield, Mass. 

Rehring, Most Rev. George, St. Mary Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Renard, Rev. Henri, 8.J., 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Lovis. Mo. 

Richter, Rev. Joseph, MS.C., Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio. 

Riley, Rev. Thomas J., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Robert, Rev. Patrick, 33, Rue de l’Alverne, Quebec, Canada 

Rolbiecki, Rev. John J., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Rooney, Rev. Edward, 8J., 49 East 84th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rooney, Dr. Miriam Theresa, Tudor Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Rummel, Most Rev. Joseph, 2809 8. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Russell, Rev. Robert, St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Penna. 

Ryan, Rev. John K., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Ryan, Most Rev. James Hugh, 2507 Cass St., Omaha, Nebraska 

Salmon, Miss Elizabeth, 644 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Sauve, Rev. Irenee, Grand Seminaire de St. Sulpice, Montreal, Canada 

Schabert, Rev. Joseph, 1014 Knight Ave., Glencoe, Minn. 

Schlitzer, Rev. Albert, C.8.C., Holy Cross College, Brookland, D. C. 

Schmid, Rev. Mark, OS.B., Mt. Angel College, Mt. Angel, Oregon 

Schmieder, Chaplain L. R., Senior Chaplain’s Office, Farragut, Idaho 

Schorsch, Rev. Alexander, C.M., 64 East Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

Schulien, Rev. Dr. John, 3257 S. Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schumacher, Rev. Matthew, CS.C., St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Ind. 

Schwarz, Prof. Baldwin, Manhattanville College of Sacred Heart, New 
York, N. Y. 

Schwarz, Mr. John, 1667 Longfellow Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Schwitalla, Rev. Alphonse, 8S. J., 1402 8. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sebesta, Rev. E. M., O.F.M., Conv., St. Francis Seminary, Staten Island, 
Rm. FY. 

Senerchia, Mr. H. W., 257 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 

Seng, Rt. Rev. Boniface, OS.B., St. Bernard’s Abbey, St. Bernard, Ala. 

Shay, Mr. Wendell, 1080 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Shea, Rev. George, Our Lady of Elms College, Springfield, Mass. 

Sheen, Rt. Rev. Fulton, 4646 Hawthorne Lane, Washington, D. C. 

Sherrin, Rev. Francis, 8J., Alma College, Alma, Calif. 

Shevenell, Rev. O.M.1., University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Canada 

Shircel, Rev. Cyril, St. Mary’s Seminary, Lemont, IIl. 

Sr. Agnes Theresa McAuliffe, Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. 

Sr. M. Amelberga, Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon 

Sr. M. Angele, 4928 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 

Sr. M. Basiline, Mundelein College, Chicago, II. 

Sr. M. Camilla, St. Ann Convent, Melbourne, Ky. 

Sr. M. Consilia, 121 Washington St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Sr. Cyril Edwin Kinney, Barry College, Miami, Fla. 
Sr. M. DePaul, Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 
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Sr. M. dePaul Cogan, Maryknoll Teachers’ School, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Dolores Hayes, Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Dominica, St. Xavier College, Chicago, Ill. 

Sr. M. Eugenia, Marywood Seminary, Scranton, Penna. 

Sr. M. Francis, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 

Sr. Francis Augustine Richey, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
N. J. 

Sr. M. Francisca, Loretto Motherhouse, Nerinx, Ky. 

Sr. St. George, Marianapolis College, Montreal, Canada 

Sr. Gonzaga Udell, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sr. M. Gonzales, 150 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Sr. M. Gregory, Mt. Angel Normal, Mt. Angel, Oregon 

Sr. M. Helen, St. Elizabeth’s Academy, Allegany, N. Y. 

Sr. Inez Eucharia, 226 West Market St., Newark, N. J. 

Sr. Jane Frances Liebell, Georgetown Visitation Convent, Washington, D.C. 

Sr. Jeanne Marie Bonnette, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sr. M. Jeannette College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Sr. M. Jeanette, College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 

Sr. M. Jerome Smithers, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sr. Joan of Arc Wolfe, OS.F., Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa 

Sr. M. Jocelyn, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sr. Julia Marie, 8.C., College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Ohio 

Sr. M. Julienne, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sr. M. Lioba, Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sr. Mary A. Molloy, College of St. Theresa, Winona, Minn. 

Sr. M. Patricia Garvey, Mercy College, Detroit, Mich. 

Sr. M. Philomene, Mount Mary Junior College, Yankton, 8. D. 

Sr. M. Redempta, Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Sr. M. Regis, Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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